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FREUD'S AESTHETICS* 
LUDWIG MARCUSE 


Freud, the philosopher, was at odds with philosophers. He treated religion 
with disdain, as did the philosophes of the eighteenth century, but more subtly, 
for he wielded the weapons of a psychology which they had not known. With the 
arts, however, he was at peace. One might almost say that he lived in longing 
admiration of them.! 

He rejected the philosophers because he felt that the fundamental concepts of 
their systems were not pure in origin; he opposed the theologians even more 
strongly because they enjoyed greater popularity. The fact that metaphysicians 
and religious dogmatists purported to proclaim “scientific”? truths particularly 
aroused Freud’s resentment. Since the artists had never had this ambition, he 
was able to enjoy their creations without being disturbed. Since they were not 
subject to scientific reason, they did not conflict with it. To him, artistic works 
were, in this sense, ‘‘harmless,’’ because they had nothing to do with reality and 
consciously created only lovely illusions.” 


* This article appeared in German in ?MLA for June 1957. At the Kditor’s request Mr 
George W. Stone, Jr., editor of that periodical, kindly granted permission for its publica 
tion in English in this Journal. The partial translation which Dr. Mareuse supplied was 
completed and edited by Prof. Herbert M. Schueller of Wayne University. (T. M.) 

1 Freud did not write an aesthetic. I am attempting here to construct one out of his 
works. In very many places, and especially in a series of essays, there are fragments devoted 
to the interpretation of art-works and of happenings in the lives of the artists; there are 
also analyses of aesthetic categories. Here is a list of these works listed in chronological 
order: Wit and its Relation to the Unconscious; Delusion and Dreams in Jensen’s ‘‘Gradiva 
The Poet and Make-Believe; The Family-History of the Neurotic; A Childhood Recollection 
of Leonardo da Vinci; Fairy-Tale Materials in Dreams; The Motive of Caste-Illusions; The 
Moses of Michelangelo; A Childhood Recollection from “Dichtung und Wahrheit’; The Un 
canny; Supplement to a Work on the Moses of Michelangelo; Humor; Dostoevsky and Patri 
cide; The Goethe-Prize, 1930; To Romain Rolland; Thomas Mann on His Sictieth Birthday 
Letter to Romain Rolland; Foreword to ‘‘Edgar Poe, étude psychoanalytique’’ by Marie Bona 
parte. 

Some of his first students have tried to clarify aesthetic questions more than anything 
else: namely, Otto Rank, Hanns Sachs, and Theodor Reik. And the result is that analytie 
literature about questions related to scientific studies of art has grown from year to year 
One may say that the outline which Freud drew has been filled in with valuable materials 
chiefly anthropological, but that it has not been enlarged itself 

2 Freud, Gesammelte Werke (London, 1950), XV, 173: From now on I shall indicate only 
volume and page of this edition. It could easily be shown that Freud knew that the naivet 
(Harmlosigkeit) of art has its limits—that works of art can influence our lives decisively 
Thus, after reading the novel Joseph and his Brothers, he wrote a ‘Draft of a Letter to 
Thomas Mann” (29 November, 1936), which has remained a fragment. In it he began to 


l 
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But, in relegating the accomplishments of art to a sphere beyond reality, 
Freud failed to realize how strongly they have influenced man’s picture of 
reality. For, by the magical alchemy of art, they have transformed metaphysical 
and religious dogmas into the “stuff that dreams are made on,” and thereby 
have made individuals and groups more poignantly aware of these dogmas than 
they would otherwise have been. It was, for example, the artists who raised 
Platonie as well as Christian concepts to tremendous importance. But Freud, 
when he talked thus of art, was probably thinking only of those conscious so- 
journs into fantasy which both the artists and public recognize as purely fictional. 

Of course, we must admit that no artist—not even Richard Wagner—has ever 
yet tried to make his realm of make-believe appear as literal truth. That is why 
artists have never been thought of as dictators, as philosophers and theologians 
have been. They have always seemed less authoritative because, even in the time 
of Homer and Dante, the element of make-believe was visibly mixed with their 
creations. So it came about that Freud, who saw Reason as the great hope of all 
men, did not see any danger in the arts, as he did in the teachings of the priests 
and the speculative thinkers. For art does not pretend to be guided by reason, 
whereas these other realms of thought do so pretend. 

ilowever, Freud had more to say in favor of art than merely to approve its 
“harmlessness.”’ He praised it as an indispensable benefit, although he by no 
means concurred with the idealistic philosophy of art; every Platonism, every 
cult of “pure form,” was foreign to his nature, and he had no use for that idealism 
which, according to Kuno Fischer, values art for art’s sake and claims that art 
has a purpose only in and of itself and does not fulfill any other purpose in life.’ 
Freud, rather, sought to find in man’s aesthetic expression—as he did in every 
other important expression—the life-purpose which had brought it into being. 
He found this purpose in what he called ‘“fantasy-satisfaction.’”* According to 


prove that the Joseph story had profoundly influenced the life of Napoleon, whose oldest 
brother was named Joseph, whose first wife was Josephine, and whose ‘‘prototype in myth”’ 
decided his march to Egypt (printed in Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse und 
Imago {1941}, numbers 3-4). Hence one must modify witha certain precision Freud’s descrip- 
tion of art as “‘harmless’’ and as ‘“‘illusion.”’ 

3 Kuno Fischer, Uber den Witz (Leipzig, 1889), p. 18. Freud cites this passage (IV, 103). 
Indeed, he tries to understand Fischer in such a way that they both seem to entertain the 
same view. But he ruins his own undertaking immediately with the statement: ‘‘I doubt 
that we are capable of attempting anything in which our intention is of no concern.’’ This 
could equally well have been written against Kant’s Critique of Judgment. 

‘In his book Dynamische Tiefenpsychologie (Bern-Stuttgart: Haupt, 1953), Felix Maver 
calls Freud’s derivation of fantasy a ‘strange opinion.”’ For example, this kind of an opinion 
is very clearly revealed in the following sentence (XI, 389): ‘‘Creation in the psychic realm 
of fantasy has a complete counterpart in creations like forest preserves where the demand 
of agriculture, of commerce, and of industry threaten to change the face of the earth to 
such an extent that it can hardly be recognized. The natural park preserves the old condi 
tions which were usually sacrificed for reasons of expediency. Everything in it may grow 
luxuriously, just as it wishes, the useless as well as the harmful. The realm of the psychic 
is also such a preserve of withdrawal from the principle of reality.’’ Here Mayer begins: 
Instead of Freud’s ‘“‘fantasy,’’ he prefers to use the metaphor of the ‘‘poacher .... who 
brings nothing home from the hunt. In the first place he has killed nothing, and then he 
has no home where he can hide the plunder he so eagerly anticipated”’ (p. 106). This image 
is an unhappy contrast with Freud's distinguished, precise illustration. Once for all, it 
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Freud, the realm of fantasy gives us our only glimpses of a better world than the 
actual one. Man’s desires (particularly his erotic and self-seeking ones—also 
noted by Balzac in his Comédie Humaine), which are not able to achieve their 
aims in the harsher medium of reality, reach a modest fulfillment here. One is 
reminded of the familiar concept of catharsis when Freud finds the accomplish 
ment of artistic creation in what he calls the freeing of instincts. The artist, then, 
frees himself by giving shape and form to the instinets and desires which drive 
him, just as, one might say, the patient does in analysis. 

But what sort of artist does Freud describe? He says of this artist that he 
tones down what is objectionable in his wishes; that he conceals the personal 
origin of these wishes; and that, through adherence to the laws of aesthetics, he 
offers fascinating rewards to others. In this respect, Freud was describing, for 
example, his contemporary, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, whom he very much 
admired. And clearly, Freud’s portrait of the artist was influenced by the mild 
and gentle climate of German art at the end of the nineteenth century. Had he 
grown to manhood after 1914, he would have seen that the ‘“‘make-believe”’ 
reality of art is capable of using much that is unaltered, unconcealed, and not at 
all mild or gentle. And if he had thought of Aeschylus and Shakespeare, he would 
have had to ask himself whether they really toned down the passions and made 
them gentle; or whether Goethe concealed the personal origin of his wishes; or 
whether Beethoven and Wagner abided by these rules of aesthetics. This con- 
cept of art as the transformation of the passions into beautiful make-believe 
certainly cannot be ascribed to art in general, for it is not valid for all times or 
for all artists. Freud’s picture of art as a mild reflection is thus primarily an in- 
dication of his personal point of view. 

There is a tendency which, secretly or openly, dedicates itself to the under 
taking which Freud sees as artistic activity; it is called escape. But this word has 
connotations which imply moralistic condemnation. It suggests that certain 
works of art are escape, but that there is an art which is nondecadent and which, 
as people imagine, inspires human beings in their thoughts of the beyond, or, as 


all activists think (among whom the Marxists are one group among many), be- 


comes a weapon in a good fight. It is chiefly this activistic aesthetics in vogue 
during recent decades which has seen to it that Freud’s theory of the function of 
art has not been discussed outside professional circles. 

If one frees himself from the fashionable ‘‘sociological”’ approach to art, he 
quickly recognizes that political art is an escape like every other kind; but it is 
beth more disguised and more superficial. People live in ivory towers of madness, 
or in those ivory towers of illusions which effect a release from the difficulties of 
life. Political art can be a substitute for revolution, as an examination of the 
aesthetic works of Richard Wagner will reveal. And the aesthetic activists under 
value the activity of escape, so-called; for this activity is so strong that it breaks 
through into the realm of fantasy and imagination because reality bars it from 
its very doors. , 
should be said that “poachers” often bring home a good deal and licensed hunters nothing 
at all. But, then, Mayer’s ‘“‘poacher’’ does not need a home to hide plunder in; in any case, 
he does not bring anything home. Paying no attention to the insufficiency of his metaphor 
Mayer says nothing more than that he does not find a theological-idealistic metaphysic 
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Freud’s escapist theory of art, however, is not reactionary, but moved by hu- 
mane considerations. He starts with the recognition that reality is hard for every- 
one to bear all of the time; that one needs occasional vacations; that art, as a 
source of pleasure and as a comfort in life, helps him who creates it and him who 
enjoys it (XIV, 439). If, thereupon, one were to ask him whether church dogmas 
and the teachings of the philosophers were not also sources of pleasure and com- 
fort in life, he would reply that only art has no bad consequences, that although 
men have crucified in the name of Aristotle and Thomas Aquinas, they have 
never done so in the name of Michelangelo. 

According to Freud, the great accomplishment of art—its ability to present a 
world free of danger or trouble and to cast a semblance of reality over “that which 
never was on land or sea’’—points to its prehistoric origin. One of the most 
fruitful questions, he believed, that can be raised about myths, religion, philos- 
ophy, art, and science is: What human need brought them into being? For we can 
ussume that the urgency which called these creations into existence for the first 
time, calls them forth again and again. But Freud did not forget that the complex 
richness, Which we call by the generic name of art, most assuredly had more than 
one single source. Freud was, in contrast to the Freud legend, no scientifie 
“monotheist,” attributing everything to one single all-powerful cause or source.® 
In Totem and Taboo he says one need not be concerned that psychoanalysis will 
be able to trace everything as complicated as religion back to a single source. 


In Freud’s works one can find at least three sources, and nowhere does he say 


that these are all that there are, as many a Freudian and probably every Marxist 
does. We must bear this in mind when we admire his superb deductions, as for 
example, that of the genealogy of fantasy. 

He saw the first vigorous source of art in an escape into a reality created by 
fantasy. He thus outlined the escape which must historically have been the first: 
“The first poet invented reality because of the longing in his heart.’’ He posed as 
a hero; and ‘‘only the man who had killed his father was a hero” (XIII, 152). 
This is not the place to mention the comprehensive theory according to which the 
root of all expressions of culture is patricide.* In any case, the birth of art was the 
first example of the realization of an ideal given direction by the germinating 
power of psychic impulse—but of realization through representation. The first 


§ Lionel Trilling, The Liberal Imagination, (New York, 1953), p. 54. In his essay ‘‘Freud 
and Literature’? he says that ‘‘Freud’s assumption of the almost exclusively hedonistic 
nature and purpose of art bars him from the perception [and in the following he quotes 
Jacques Barzun] that the work of art leads us back to the outer reality by taking account 
of it.’’ Here also Trilling probably overlooks the fact that Freud again and again emphasizes 
only the particular achievement of the analytical method for the understanding of the 
art-work. 

6 Ernst Kris (‘Probleme der Asthetik,’’ Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse und 
Imago |1940|, 1, 153-154) says that ‘‘We possess no scientific method to verify the accuracy 
of this fantasy. “One should call such a conjecture, not fantasy, but rather a hypothesis. 
Hypotheses of this kind are verified in all sciences only because more and more material 
can then fit into the scheme. Moreover, Géza Roheim in a very learned article, ‘“The Psy 
choanalytical Meaning of the Idea of Culture’ (Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse 
und Imago \1941], 1) reaches the following conclusion: ‘‘Myth informs us of the spectacles 
of our forefathers, not of crude reality.’”’? This is a wholesome warning against the over 
evaluation of the “historical” elements in early poetry. 
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poet was a person who accomplished this process for the first time; he imagined 
himself a hero and deceived himself with his conceit. The “invention” of reality 
mentioned in the above quotation from Freud is the invention of an actor—-a 
middle ground between the identification of the hero with the heroie actor and 
with the comic actor. Here is an important starting-point for research in history, 
anthropology, and animal-psychology.’? But one should not use the word ‘‘poet”’ 
for the creator most gifted in fantasy because with this word the critical difference 
is wiped out. Only the powerful aestheticism of the young Nietzsche and of 
tichard Wagner, who tried to bring reality under the laws of art and who tried 
to turn back the flight away from reality by way of the acquisition of reality 
through fantasy—only an offensive in art as aggressive as theirs has the right to 
identify poet and creator. 

One of the difficulties of the Freudian aesthetic is that a very different kind 
of play is pointed out as the source of art. Freud states that ‘‘the opposite of play 
is not seriousness, but—reality” (VIII, 214). He shows that one can discover 
the pre-historical root of artistic play in the playing of children: in the creation 
of an unreal world, but a world sketched from reality. As always, here too he looks 
for the hidden sources in situations which can be checked and which, it is true, are 
more clear and more easily understood than are contemporary, everyday condi- 
tions. That which binds together children, primitives, the sick, and genius 
(Freud’s favorite avenues to the soul) is this: The original impulses are not yet 
hidden or not so completely hidden by conventional habits. Thus in the play of 
children Freud discovers that the dangerous, painful situations found in reality 
are repeated freely, are therefore brought under the influence of the persons 
doing the playing, and are therefore also deprived of power. The origin of tragedy, 
puzzled over in all periods by the aestheticians, which offers the most painful 
impressions to the spectator (and to his pleasure), is given new meaning in his 
theory (XIII, 15). Indeed, it may be added further that this origin of artistic 
play has no correlatives at the present time. But Freud correctly calls attention 
to the fact that art certainly did not begin as l’art pour l’art (1X, 111). 


According to Freud, art arose as a substitute for instinct-satisfaction, ‘“‘pro- 
tecting” men during their painful transition from the pleasure principle to the 
reality principle.’ The most varied types took refuge in the general realm of 


7 Géza Roheim (loc. cit.) : “New researches in the area of animal psychology have shown 
that when there is an uncertainty that the urgent tensions of life will be satisfied, a dis 
turbance in the behavior of the animal results; and the result is the prototype of a neurosis 
or a psychosis.’’ He cites material from which it appears that in hordes of baboons one can 
observe not only real battles, but simulated ones also; this latter cannot be called anything 
other than myth-creation by animals. 

5 Lionel Trilling, op. cit. In his excellent essay, “Art and Neurosis,”’ Trilling defends the 
thesis that artists are just people who, better than people who are not artists, can get along 
with their neuroses. But his judgment of Freud’s psychology of the artist is problematical 
‘Indeed, it is possible to say of Freud that he ultimately did more for our understanding of 
art than any other writer since Aristotle; and this being so, it can only be surprising that 
in his early work he should have made the error of treating the artist as a neurotic who 
escapes from reality by means of ‘substitute gratifications (p. 160). While the first half 
of the sentence over-rates Freud as an aesthetician, the second is unfair to him. Trilling 
gives not a single item of support for the fact that Freud identifies the neurotic and the 
artist. But there are many examples proving that Freud was entirely of the opinion espoused 
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fantasy: the paranoid, the neurotic, the dreamer, the pious, the speculative, us 
well as the artistic. The artist’s place is, however, a realm between what Freud 
called “‘wish-denying reality” and the ‘‘wish-fulfilling world of fantasy’’—in 
other words, between the bitterness of daily existence and the even more bitter 
revlm of delusion. The psychotic is imprisoned in a world of delusions; the 
neurotic attempts, too often unsuccessfully, to derive satisfactions from actions, 
ideas, and emotions in a sort of make-believe world which can make life very 
hard for him; the artist has, if one may so express it, all of the advantages and 
none of the disadvantages of illusion, because he can travel freely on the road from 
fantasy to reality. If the psychotic could also recognize make-believe as make- 
believe, Freud might have said, he would not be deluded and would no longer be 
a psychotic. To Freud, then, the artist is evidently a man who is better able than 
anyone else to get along with his troubles, and who is thus not at all a ‘‘genius’”’ 
akin to the “madman,” as the old platitude has it. For such a hackneyed expres- 
sion, Freud had no use. 

The Romanticists had the same concept of the artist, seeing him as freer, more 
released, more a human being than the rest of mankind. Freud presented him as a 
sort of uncensored, particularly healthy and sound variety of humanity, the kind 
of person described in a passage in Heine’s Thoughts and Ideas, which Freud 
particular liked: ‘I am a man of the most peaceful cast of mind. My wishes con- 
sist of a modest little hut, a thatched roof, a good bed, good food; milk and butter, 
very fresh; flowers at the window, a few good trees in front of the door; and, if 
God would really want to make me completely happy, then he will let me have 
the pleasure of having some six or seven of my enemies dangling from these 
trees. With a heart full of emotion, I will forgive them for all of their iniquities— 
but not before they have been hanged.” 

There is, of course, a third source of art. The fundamental category of art has 
again and again been called ‘‘beauty,”’ which is a parallel to “truth” and ‘“‘good- 
ness.”’ A detailed exposition of the history of this word would show that it is iden- 
tical with the suggestive, the fascinating, the effective, the enlightening, and the 
elevating; the concept of the beautiful because of what floats up, alongside, and 
Within it, is without a definite contour. Thus it can probably be said that ‘“‘beau- 
tiful” in its specific meaning is primarily a category of seeing. Whence does this 
beauty come? 

Freud says that ‘‘the science of aesthetics examines the conditions under which 
beauty is perceived; but it cannot shed any light about the nature of beauty or 
its origin” (XIV, 411). This is not consistent with the entire field of aesthetics, 
though it agrees with the aesthetics of strict classifications. For example, Goethe 
and Schiller as aestheticians have been very resourceful about the ‘nature and 
origin’”’ of the beautiful. In his ‘‘Maxims and Reflections on Art’’ Goethe insists 


that ‘the arts do not imitate exactly what one sees with his eyes, but look back 


by Trilling, according to whom an artistic work is a kind of convalescence. Trilling’s theory 
is not the contrary of Freud’s, but instead agrees with it. 

For the rest, the German poet and physician Gottfried Benn, ina speech he recently 
made in Germany, said (and we are quoting from the translation, ‘‘Artists and Old Age”’ 
printed in the Partisan Review {1955]): “Regarded from one point of view art is, after all, 
a phenomenon of liberation and relaxation, a cathartic phenomenon, and such phenomena 
are closely associated with the physical organism itself.” 
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toward the reasonable from which nature stems and according to which it acts.’”® 
This “reasonable” is the beautiful. Schiller gives the same thing a Kantian ver- 
sion: ‘The beautiful is not a concept of experience, but rather an imperative of 
it.”"° The imperative reads thus: Set the basic idea of any given object into 
relief ! 

Freud’s hostility toward every kind of metaphysics of reason caused a separa- 
tion between his deduction of the beautiful and such metaphysical theories and 
similar speculation. A social psychology vaguely based on biology would always 
like to make any kind of descent or source intelligible. In a short note Freud 
traces the beautiful back to sexual attraction (V, 55). i‘he beautiful is ‘the pre- 
mium of seduction” (XIV, 90). It is self-evident that such apergus are nothing but 
indications of a direction in research which had not yet been taken. But before 
one goes in this direction, one must ask himself the question: From what does 
visual-sexual attraction derive? Does one not presuppose “‘pleasure in the ob- 
serving of beauty of form’’? 

Freud’s three historical sources for art (that of the first “poet,” that of mastery 
through repetition in play, and now also that of the connection of beauty with 
sexual attraction) have something in common: They originate in an impulse of a 
need. In this derivation of beauty, Otto Rank saw too high an estimate of the 
“Td” and too low an opinion of the “I,’”’ of the bearer of the creative process. 
Lionel Trilling goes even further: He sees here not only an error, but a disparage- 
ment of art. He says that “Freud speaks of art with what we must indeed call 
contempt” (p. 51).!! But Freud never had “‘contempt”’ fora cultural phenomenon 
when he explained it as ‘the satisfaction of impulses.” There are evident vestiges 
of theological-idealistic judgments when a person differentiates between fine and 
coarse origins and when he then meets the ‘‘coarse’”’ ones with contempt. Freud 
did not show disdain for art, but he was indifferent to those of its elements which 
seemed the farthest removed from the vital ones. 

Freud was not at all interested in what he called ‘‘aesthetics’’—he might better 
have called it ‘‘formal aesthetics’’—as it was practiced, for example, by the Swiss 
art historian, W6lfflin, and today by the American “New Criticism.’”’ According 
to Freud, the psychoanalyst works with the different layers of the life of the soul, 


9 Jubildums-Ausgabe, XXXV, 317. 

10 F. Jonas, Schiller-Briefe (Leipzig, 1892-1896), XLIV. 

1 In his essay, ‘‘Freud and Literature,’’ (op. cit., p. 47) Trilling points out that Tieck 
and Schopenhauer had alluded to the sexual origin of art. This is not true of Schopenhauer; 
on the contrary, Trilling should have pointed to the aesthetic writings of Richard Wagner 
and Nietzsche. Because the will-to-live and sexuality are almost identical and because in 
his svstem art represents the opposite essence, aside from philosophy and aestheticism, one 
cannot from Schopenhauer’s writings establish a coherence between sexuality and art 
beyond that of a coherence of opposites. 

Like Thomas Mann in the more important, but less well known of his two works on 
Freud (‘‘The Place of Freud in History’’), Trilling also points out Freud's connections 
with the German Romanticists. But he misunderstands Thomas Mann when he says that 
‘He gives us a Freud who is committed to the ‘night-side’ of life’’ (p. 49). The opposite is 
true: In this essay, which appeared in 1929, when the Nazi myth was predominant, Freud 
is represented as one who brought light into darkness, not as one who worshipped it. With 
the best of political intentions, Thomas Mann went too far in those days; he under-rated 
Freud’s ambivalent attitude to ‘It’? (‘‘Es’’ 
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whereas the aesthetician is concerned, for the most part, only with certain senses 
Which have been inhibited and dulled.” This, of course, is not a fair judgment. 
The great works on aesthetics—from the Poetics to the third book of The World as 
Will and Imagination, Richard Wagner’s The Art of the Future, and Busoni’s 
Plan for a New Aesthetics of Musie—have attempted to do the same thing that 
Freud did, namely, to find the source of creative art by determining its effect 
upon both the creator and the public. Freud, therefore, should have been able to 
accept the word aesthetics without hesitation, since he himself practiced it—in 
his reflections upon artists and works of art, his study of Jensen’s short novel 
Gradiva, his investigation of “The Uneanny,” and his biographical sketches of 
Leonardo, Goethe, and Dostoevski. 

It is no accident that he attempted to solve aesthetic problems by primarily 
biographical means. But One must “purify” the word “biographical” of many of 
its associations. To whom is the poem directed? In what actual sorrow was this 
line of verse created? What kind of reading is the source of the subject? Bio- 
graphical questions like these are nothing.but matters of jest when the answer is 
sought for its own sake. In this connection Freud can say that ‘the relations 
between the life of the poet and his creations” have been interpreted in too simple 
a fashion (VII, 221). It is this too simple a conception which has made gossips of 
biographers. For Freud biography is net private life; he does not recognize, as is 
customarily done, a lack of connection between a life and a work; for him the 
work is a real utterance of the life which is not merely an accidental prerequisite 
to divine existence. 

In the essay, “A Childhood Recollection of Leonardo da Vinci,’ he outlines 
clearly ‘‘the ability of psychoanalysis to play a part in biography” (VIII, 
208): “Our aim remains the knowledge of the coherence between outward ex- 
pressions and the reactions of the individual or his way of reacting to impulses”’ 
(VII, 209-210). What can such knowledge mean for the illumination of a work, 
and where do the limits of this method of study lie? The answer reads thus: “If 
psychoanalysis cannot explain the fact of Leonardo’s artistic character [and 
therefore one may add: no theory of art has explained “the fact of the artistic 
character” of any single artist], then it will make understandable his expression 
and his limitations. Thus it would seem as if only a man with the childhood ex- 
periences of Leonardo could have painted the Mona Lisa and St. Anne and Two 
Others, could make use of that sad fortune in his work, and therefore could be 
seized by unheard-of rapture as an investigator of nature’ (VIT, 210). Leonardo’s 
life is not narrated, but it is interpreted in terms of the situation which Freud 
thinks is decisive in every life: the early relation to father and mother. From the 
accident of Leonardo’s illegitimate birth and its difficult results, from the over- 
fondness of his mother who “by kissing excited him to an early sexual maturity” 
(VIII, 204), Freud derives real and plain facts of this life as well as outstanding 
characteristics of his art (by coordinating evidences from his life and works): 
not only Leonardo’s (platonic) homosexuality, his passion for science at the ex- 

2 His deliberate effort to put aesthetics at a distance is expressed in phrases like, ‘‘I 
know little about uestheties’’ (VI, 104). 
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pense of art, the smile of Mona Lisa, but also a petty tendency found in the pe- 
dantie notation of expenditures in his journal. 

In a sceptical attitude typical of him he anticipates the objection that he wrote 
“a psychoanalytical work of fiction”: he ‘‘certainly does not over-rate the cer- 
tainty of these results’ (XIV, 549-550), he writes.’ But every hypothesis is a 
“work of fiction” before it is generally accepted. Freud’s biographical explana- 
tion of the elements of form (for example, of the structure of St. Anne) is not 
conclusive, but it is very plausible and methodologically more fruitful than a 
description by the formalists which never is able to reach beyond and above this 
plane. 


” 


Freud cannot be called 

as he is by many who are hostile to theory as such and to ‘‘Freudian” theories in 
particular—a cold rationalist lacking respect for artistic inspiration.’ Artists, 
in particular— and some ‘‘appreciators’’ as well—despise as “crass sophistry”’ all 


But in thus practicing his own brand of ‘‘aesthetics, 


meditations on art which attempt to bring creative processes to consciousness. 
However, it should be remembered that a number of the greatest musicians, 
artists, and poets have also tried to understand and explain the creative process. 
And though Freud did not accept the assumption that creative artists are 
endowed with “divine inspiration,” although he did subject artists and works of 


18 Occasionally he went so far in his scepticism that in the speech of thanks which he 
wrote upon receiving the Goethe-prize from the city of Frankfurt (1930), he asserted that 
“Even the best and most complete [biography] can not help us better to understand the 
work and its effect.’’ But can Freud put in question what he himself has accomplished, for 
example with respect to a picture like that of da Vinci’s St. Anne? 

's A reproach usually brought against psychoanalytical aesthetics is that at times it is 
a “rationalism touching on the cynical.’’ This is the attitude of Walter Musechg in his in 
augural lecture given at the University of Ziirich and called Psychoanalysis and the Scien 
tific Study of Literature (Berlin, 1930). There he says that ‘‘The greatest distance separating 
the psychoanalyst from the literary historian [lies in a} disrespect for the integrally created 
personality.’’ The inaccuracy of this judgment lies in the word ‘‘disrespect.’’ For the rest 
of it, one needs only open any kind of literary history to sce that at the beginning of every 
attempt at scientific understanding of a work or artist there is a decomposition of an ‘‘in- 
tegrally created personality.’’ This is even true of the biographies of the George school 
in which the dismemberment is disguised with pious words. ‘‘He unloosened that which had 
been formed,’’ says Muschg about the psychoanalyst, as if every scientist did not unloosen 
“that which had been formed.”’ ‘‘The exception, even that of genius, is made relative every 
where’’: but Freud hated the word “genius’’ (Genie), even when people applied it to him, 
as a svmbol of a taboo for the researcher. Muschg recommends, by contrast, an ‘‘awe before 
the form-giving ability of genius.’’ But ‘‘awe’’ is not exactly a quality of a scholar, who 
always tries to penetrate a mystery. ‘‘Awe’’ before an individual as ‘‘the counterpart of 
the psychoanalytic destruction of personality” is the attitude of priests as compared with 
that of investigators. When Muschg points with aversion to ‘“‘the integral parts of the art 
work that is torn to pieces,’’ one may ask how an art-work is to be scientifically examined 
without its being torn apart. Muschg’s attitude of celebration towards literature was 
suitably expressed in that solemn book, Tragische Literaturgeschichte. The distasteful side 
of the solemnity revealed here can be found in his aspersions, as unsolemn as they are 
unscientific, against, for example, Heinrich Heine and Thomas Mann. (This science of 
literature had its origin chiefly in the works of C. G. Jung. His essay, ‘‘On the Relations of 
Analytical Psychology to the Poetie Work of Art,’”’ appeared in the volume, Psychic Prob 
lems of the Present [Seelenprobleme der Gegenwart], Ziirich, 1931 
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art to his theory, he was ever conscious of the complexity of the artist and his 
art. One might more justly accuse him of being too cautious, too sceptical rather 
than too rationalistic. Tirelessly, almost anxiously, he pointed out his own limita- 
tions.” At the beginning of the work on Dostoevski, he said that unfortunately, 
analysis must put up its arms when faced with the problem of understanding the 
poet. He held that psychoanalysis cannot “explain” artistic talent, in that it ean- 
not trace such talent back to primeval instincts of the soul." 

Any sort of rationalistie over-simplification of art was foreign to his nature. 
He could not, in a manner characteristic of the Enlightenment—which found its 
most extreme expression in Kant’s philosophy of music—interpret it as an il- 
lustration of theoretical and moral concepts. Unlike Kant, who applied the 
categories of science to art, Freud, it might be said, applied the categories of art 
to science. There are, for example, very dramatic elements in his arrangement of 
his basie concepts. The so-called rationalist Freud spoke emphatically of the 
much-abused priority of conscious activity which, whenever it plays a part, is 
permitted to cover up all other activity. This overemphasis on conscious activity 
conceals the fact—which is not often revealed—that even scientists make their 
new discoveries as the result of a flash of insight rather than conscious thought. 
The talk about Freud as rationalist is almost as empty as is the talk about the 
enemy of reason who sees life only as impulse. 

As a psychologist, Freud was particularly interested in those works in which 
he found anticipations of his own views. Thus he was drawn to Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, and Goethe more than to any composer or other creative artist; 
his work is replete with quotations from all literature. He admired in the poets 
what he called their sensitivity to the hidden soul-stirrings in others; he ad- 
mired also “their courage in allowing their own unconscious to be audible” 
(VIII, 66). In a quite melancholy manner, he compared their brilliant contri- 
butions with his own gray science, which seemed to him clumsier, less like the 
work of genius. In recalling a lovely verse of Goethe, he had to sigh because the 
poet, it appeared to him, had brought forth effortlessly what the psychologist 
could attain only through torturing uncertainty and endless fumbling. What 
would Freud have said if he had known the early Journals of Stendhal, who at the 
age of nineteen and with a minimum of experiences in life, made new discoveries 
every day, even if with a powerful passion for the dark ways of the soul. These 
poets who did not search into and analyze the soul but who penetrated it gave 
meaning, he thought, to this science.'? And yet, he declared, because he had 
worked systematically, by slow and prosaic steps, that his findings were there- 
fore more reliable than those of the poets in their flights of genius. 


'§ Frederick J. Hacker, “On Artistic Production,’’ writes (in the collection Explorations 
in Psychoanalysis, ed. Robert Lindner [New York, 1953]): ‘‘In short, our science has clarified 
everything concerning art but art itself’’ (p. 129). This sharp antithesis is not just to Freud. 
Because he always pointed out the limits of his methods, Freud in challenging this criticism 
is unnecessarily modest. Moreover, Gregory Zilboorg says that ‘‘science cannot solve the 
problem of beauty or goodness scientifically’? (Sigmund Freud: His Exploration of the Mind 
of Man |New York, 1951], p. 81). 

16 Compare also VII, 209; VIIT, 417; XIV, 401. 

Plato in the Republic: ‘Poets reveal great and wise matters which they cannot under 
stand.”’ 
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It may be, however, that Freud, in so differentiating “‘art’’ and ‘science,’ 
was doing an injustice not only to many other thinkers, but also to the great 
psychologist Freud. Perhaps, in drawing the boundaries between poet and thinker 
in too schematic a way, he undervalued the creative elements in his own work 
and that of other thinkers. He once said of Leonardo that at a certain ‘epoch of 
his life, he had put his scientific findings at the service of his art. It can also be 
said of Freud that in all the epochs of his life, he placed his artistic visions at the 
service of his science. 

Speculative aesthetics had created hierarchies in art. The philosophes had 
set literature on the throne; the Hegelian Hebbel especially the drama; the 
romanticist Schopenhauer, music. As Freud was bound to no particular meta- 
physics, with which an art theory would have had to be reconciled, he did not 
feel impelled to ‘trank’’ the arts. But he did have his personal preferences, 
namely, literature and sculpture and, to a lesser extent, painting. 

However, it must be admitted that his “appreciation” and enjoyment of art 
was somewhat limited. In his introduction to his study of Michelangelo’s Moses, 
he admitted that in order to “grasp” a work of art, he had to try to understand 
the reasons for its effect on him. For him, then, the enjoyment of art was pos- 
sible only after he understood why he had been moved by it. More simply, one 
might say that originally he was not moved at all and had to intellectualize his 
impressions before enjoyment became possible. In his admission, he goes on to 
say that he had often noticed that he was more attracted by the contents of a 
work of art than by its formal and technical qualities, upon which, as is well 
known, the artist primarily lays value. The artist does not, for any kind of pro- 
fessional whim, rely on the value of professional ingenuity; what Freud contrasts 
as professional and technical to the content is the art in the art-work. 

So perhaps Freud merely deceived himself when he said that only in relation 
to music was he almost incapable of enjoyment. However, his general incapacity 
was brought out particularly clearly by music, because in general it lacks—if one 
excepts the occasional tone painting or tone poem—what Freud calls content. The 
other arts, for the most part, contain elements which represent something real 
shapes, colors, objects, and creatures, and ideas as well. Music alone does not 
possess these elements. But Freud’s equation of the pleasure in understanding a 
work of art with enjoyment of art simply shows how little he knew of this specific 
enjoyment. 

It is possible that he himself recognized his unreceptivity, even though he 
was inclined to limit it to music. He tried to explain it by saying that a rationalis- 
tic or perhaps analytical predisposition in him objected to his being moved, with 
out knowing why he was moved and what it was that was moving him. Could it 


not therefore be said, more cautiously, that the original effects (perhaps even 
in music) showed themselves only when he had succeeded in incorporating them 
into a conceptual system? But when they did appear, would they not then be 
independent of ‘‘understanding’”’? And surely if he had experienced an effect. at 
all, he would undoubtedly have expressed it somewhere in the body of his work, 
in which are found many statements about artists and works of art. If one looks 
over what Freud wrote about Leonardo and Michelangelo, about Shakespeare, 


Goethe, Dostoevski, and Heine, he repeatedly comes across the conclusion found 
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in the last sentence of Freud’s introduction to the book Edgar A. Poe by Marie 
Bonaparte: ‘“Thereisa special charm in studying the psychic livesof human beings 
in the distinguished individual” (XIV, 276). 

The role played in his work by music is small indeed, but this is not true of a 
specific type of the art. He makes it “understandable” to himself just exactly as 
he does the Mona Lisa or Poetry and Truth. ‘Melodies which reach one directly,” 
as he says in the Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis, reveal themselves “: 
conditioned by and attached to a train of thought which has a right to engage a 
person without one’s knowing anything about the activity itself. It can easily be 
shown what the relation of a melody is to its text or to its source” (XI, 106). 
When Freud mentioned operas, he mentioned only their texts: Tristan and Isolde 
or The Tales of Hoffmann or Helen the Beautiful. A spiritual relative of Kant of 
the Enlightenment, who very grudgingly gave a nod to music as an art when it 
was not attached to words, Freud nevertheless is an exception to the “truly 
” with whom he had “by chance no experience” (XI, 106). By 


is 


musical people 
chance? Did he have experience with artists in general? And is such an experience 
necessary if one has observed art itself? 

One could demur by saying that Freud’s work reveals strong artistic leanings: 
the rich fantasy which gave rise to his useful and his useless theories; the dramatic 
vein for conflicts from which all of his conceptual dualisms originate, conflicts 
which he finally saw all together as the world of two primary impulses rebounding 
from one another; the plain style which (thank God) is not only plain, but which 
also has the imprint of a high degree of literary mastery. Lessing was his model. 
But probably an artist is naturally susceptible to art; the faculty for perceiving 
art might rather as a gift be dependent on his education; for which reason, be- 
cause pedagogues know little about this connection, there are probably more peo- 
ple who claim to be artists than there are those who are really susceptible to art. 
Preconceived opinion says thet one can enjoy Homer without more ado even if 
one has to study the Phaedrus. Did Freud learn how to see and how to hear? 
What is known of the history of his education allows one to suppose that, from 
the beginning almost, he was brought up with abstractions. 

Although he insisted that works of art had exerted a strong influence on him, 
“particularly poetry and sculpture, less often painting,” it must be admiited that 
this receptivity to the creative arts is scarcely discernible. He occasionally 
made casual and not too informative reference to Giotto and Botticelli, and was 
apparently also familiar with a few paintings of his contemporaries Schwind, 


Kaulbach, and Boeeklin, such as neighbors, landscapes, and mythological figures. 
. *« © Qn “ec y 
A grateful female patient gave him “The Isle of the Dead” as a ‘‘farewell- 


“cc 


present”’;'!® he compared the ‘“‘mixture of persons in a dream”’ with ‘‘centaurs and 
animals from fables found in Boecklin’s pictures’ (XI, 175). A piece from 
Schwind’s cycle Melusine called “Surprise at the Bath” formed one of his dreams 
(II, 662); he made use of a reproduction of Schwind’s picture The Dream of the 
Captive in his lectures to show his hearers “how accurately the painter had 
grasped the source of a dream out of a dominating situation’? (XI, 134). And he 
quotes (almost as a poetical expression) Kaulbach’s The Battle of the Huns in 


* Freud, Aus den Anfdngen der Psychoanalyse: Briefe an Wilhelm Fliess (London, 1950), 
p. 343. 
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order to show, by way of the battle which is taking place in high regions in this 
work, that even the way between impulses does not stop or come to an end by 
way of a “hasty sublimation or identification” (XIII, 267). Sometimes pictures 
appear as particles of his world of ideas, but more frequently as witnesses of it. 
But, above all the others, he used certain paintings of Leonardo as star witnesses 
for his theory. He once wrote to Fliess that Leonardo, who is not known to have 
had any love dealings, was perhaps the most famous left-handed person in the 
world. And then he asked whether Fliess could “‘make any use of him.’”!® 
This expression “make any use of” gives us a deep insight into Freud’s relation to 
artists and their works. Although he had said that we pay homage to the artist 
in learning from him, Freud’s own homage to the artist consisted mainly in 
making use of him in the service of psychoanalysis. 

There are exceptions. He had a strong liking for certain Egyptian sculptures 
Hellenic portraits of the Alexandrian period, which were being dug up at that 
time and which he collected. And one piece of sculpture in particular apparently 
moved him strongly— Michelangelo’s Moses, to which he devoted a superb study. 
In one of the passages of this study the very reserved Freud makes a rare dis 
closure of his feelings. He relates that the marble statue in the Romanesque 
Church of 8. Pietro in Vincoli had compelled him to hold himself erect before the 
contemptuous, wrathful glance of the hero, and that he had sometimes cautiously 
stolen out of the semi-darkness of the interior, as if he himself belonged to the 
motley crew upon which the eye of Moses is directed—the mob that is not able to 
hold fast to any conviction, that is not ready to wait or to trust, and that bursts 
into jubilation when it has once more received the illusion of the idol’s image. 
Here, at any rate, he succumbed not to a thought, but to a face. 

And probably it is characteristic that here where he is visibly engaged with 
persons he does not think of a “use’’ (Brauchen)—of service to his theory; he 
attempts nothing but the illumination of the situation in which Moses is placed. 
Indeed, it seems as if the tack he takes is followed in the customary pursuits of 
scholarship. He introduces his studies with an allusion to //amlet; and he refuses 
to “‘base”’ the ‘‘magic” of this piece “on the impression of thoughts and the polish 
of speech alone.”? But why? His answer for Hamlet and for many other works was 
always the hidden relationship of the work with the most decisive and secret im 
pulses of human beings—with the early “constellation” made up of the artist, 
his father, his mother, his brothers and sisters. He pursues this aim by pursuing 
situations as does an ingenious detective; he finds out the situation in which this 
particular Moses finds himself: Out of the relation between hand and beard he 
clarifies that aspeet which Michelangelo wanted to treat. The essay does not 
run into dogma. In a certain measure, it has no aim; the single aim is insight 
into the plan of the sculptor. Clearly, Freud was so much affected by this work 


that it did not occur to him to show it as an example or ‘‘case.”’ His “‘analysis”’ 
remained an exception among his interpretations of works of art. 

Summarizing, we may say that Freud had looked deeply into the origin and the 
important function of the arts, and yet that he did not have any strong bond o1 
relation to them. He was an artist himself rather than one of those who are priv 


19 Tbid., p. 286. 
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ileged to enjoy art. A person could express it thus: At least he was an artist in that 
he enjoyed art. He used Leonardo and Goethe and their works in veneration, but 
only as a confirmation of his ideas and insight. He also used his own ideas and in- 
sights to interpret a picture by Schwind, Hamlet, a passage from Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, and The Brothers Karamazoff. He was a great interpreter of man and of 
the works of man—in the realm of art as elsewhere. 

He himself recognized the limits of his method. He did not use it as a yardstick 
for aesthetic judgments. He did not praise and reject, as did Marx and his school. 
In fact, Freudians are very critical of Freud, because he did not proceed to the 
deduction of an aesthetic scale of values. In his restraint in the face of what 
he called “the mystery of art,’’ they see defeatism on the part of psychology. But 
perhaps he approached this “mystery” as closely as it is possible for psycho- 
analysis to do—for example, in the longest of his aesthetic treatises Delusion and 
Dreams, on Jensen’s Gradiva. 


Short Digression: Freud and the German Poets 


As has been mentioned, Freud discovered the same new world which contem- 
porary poets and artists, some independently and some under his influence, 
were portraying.” He anticipated the Neo-romanticists, the Futurists and 
Cubists, the Dadaists and Expressionists. Similarly, the thirty-year-old Schopen- 
hauer described the music which the then six-year-old Richard Wagner was to 
create thirty years later, to the chagrin of the philosophical aesthetician.?! 

For Schopenhauer, in spite of his attention to new means of musical expres- 
sion, was nevertheless devoted to Rossini. Freud, as well, had little concern for 
contemporary art, to which he was related in spirit, and much enthusiasm for the 
classic German authors, with whom he had little in common, with the possible 
exception of Lessing, whom Freud acknowledged, a few years before his death, as 
his conscious, chosen model. And actually, his style does bear some resemblance 
to that of his great forebear—in the simple language, which upon occasion be- 
comes striking and rich, with pungent, epigrammatic sentences summarizing an 
entire theory in a few brilliant lines. Both of them wrote the poetical prose of men 
who, though reserved, were great enthusiasts. Moreover, there was in both of 
them a tolerance born of scepticism and a realistic humanitarianism. 

Thomas Mann wrote that if Freud had been more familiar with literature, he 


20 In his essay, ‘The Psychoanalyst Looks at Contemporary Art’’ (which appeared in 
the collection Explorations, see note 16), Franz Alexander begins thus: ‘‘Products of art 
can be looked upon from two different points of view: the aesthetic and the psychologic.” 
Freud would not have accepted this distinction. For him there were only two sciences: 
psychology and natural science. The aim of all of his aesthetic efforts was psychological 
interpretation. 

*| Gregory Zilboorg (loc. cit.) cites a letter by Thomas Mann to Frederick J. Hoffman 
27 January, 1944): ‘One could be influenced in this sphere without any direct contact with 
{Freud’s] work, because for a long time the air had been filled with the thoughts and results 
of the psychoanalytic school’’ (Frederick J. Hoffman, Freudianism and the Literary Mind 
[Baton Rouge, 1945]). While Zilboorg points out that Proust never mentions the name of 
Freud, Bernard de Voto (‘‘Freud’s Influence on Literature,’’ SRL, 7 October, 1939) insists 
that Freud influenced Proust; he would not have written what he did ‘‘without the instru- 
ments that Freud fitted to their [Proust’s and Joyce’s}] hands.’’ But how can this be demon- 
strated? 
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would not have felt himself so isolated. But Freud knew world literature quite 
well and valued the agreement between himself and the greatest masters. His 
work is well larded with quotations from the literature of every land. Quoting can 
be a great many things, from intellectual snobbery to the art of decking out one’s 
own thoughts in the more attractive expressions of someone else. Freud quoted 
for still another reason: Once, in lecturing to his students, he said that he thought 
they would consider it a welcome relief if he were to offer them something poetic, 
after the essentially “dry fantastic’ of science, and then proceeded to read aloud 
the famous dialogue between Goethe’s Suleika and Hatem. And he often al- 
luded to the brilliant remarks of the poets, such as Jean Paul’s ‘The wit is the 
disguised priest, who performs the marriage ceremony for every couple.” 

But, above all, Freud wanted to have his ideas confirmed. In Oedipus Rex, in 
Hamlet, in The Brothers Karamazoff, he found the Oedipus complex formulated 
in classic fashion, even though without the theoretical consciousness that he 
himself had just developed. His finest, most frequent witness was Goethe. Freud 
owned the most complete collection of Goethe’s works, the Sophien edition, and 
it is reported that often, in the midst of a conversation, he would jump up to see 
what ‘Old Goethe,” as he was wont to call him, had to say on the subject. It 
was his reading of Goethe’s short, incomparably fine paper, ‘‘Nature,’”’ that had 
pushed the vacillating young candidate for college examinations into the study of 
the natural sciences. Freud occasionally dreamed of Goethe, and recognized that 
Goethe had become a father-symbol for good Germans. 

Educated Germans of the last 150 years have grown up with Goethe as an 
intimate member of the family. Many can recall Goethe’s love affairs more 
vividly than their own, and they refer to sentences from Goethe on every pos- 
sible occasion. Again and again, Freud was being reminded of a quotation from 
Faust. In some connection or other, a mocking speech of Mephistopheles occurg 
to him—=a. verse, as he puts it, that no German will ever forget, though with 
Freud it was not a matter of not forgetting, but rather a sort of compulsion to 
remember; he was continually compelled to recall, for example, the Spirits’ 
Chorus from Faust, which bemoans the fact that the world has been destroyed 
only, according to Freud, to be rebuilt by the paranoid; or Faust’s desire for 
Gretchen’s garter, as an illustration of fetishism as a part of normal sex life; 
and when he wrote on “Character and Anal Eroticism,”’ naturally the famous 
quotation from Goetz von Berlichingen occurred to him at once. 

“And here, too, a poet may have something to say,” Freud said some- 
where, and usually when he said “poet,” he almost always meant Goethe. It was 
Goethe who provided the motto for his book, The Psychopathology of Everyday 
Life. And at the head of the chapter of ‘‘Secession Movements”’ Freud inserted 
something that does not seem very “tame” from Goethe’s collection of Tame 
Verses: 

Make it short! 
On the Day of’ Judgment, it’s just a fart! 


Sometimes a Goethe quotation forced its way in irrelevantly and sometimes even 
inappropriately. Goethe was compulsively dragged in even when Freud had to 
add that maybe the poet was not quite in the right. All of Freud’s associations, 
sooner or later, seemed to end up with Goethe. 
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Goethe’s biographical data were so ever-present to Freud that they constantly 
appeared as elucidations. For example, he wrote to Dr. Fliess that a certain 
mechanism is the same as that in hysterical fantasy, illustrating his point by an 
allusion to the important role which Werther played in Goethe’s life. And when he 
Was investigating the ‘“‘Misuse of Names,’’ he thought of Goethe’s sensitivity to 
Herder’s misuse of his name as one who stems from the gods, from the Goths, or 
from excrement. And Freud’s study on Goethe, ““A Childhood Memory out of 
Dichtung und Wahrheit,” was devoted to a biographical episode. From Goethe’s 
only revealed childhood memory——of an episode which occurred when he was 
six years old—Freud unearthed, with the help of his method, the secret of the 
Goethean inner harmony. Goethe had revealed that, as a child, he used to throw 
his little toy cups and saucers out of the window, and finally—spurred on by the 
applause of the three Ochsenstein brothers who lived across the street—a great 
part of the household dishes. Freud, with help from his patients who recalled 
similar incidents from their early childhood, was able to explain a great deal more 
than this one episode. He showed that throwing away things symbolized a wish 
that the new-born baby in the house should disappear. For little Goethe, this 
wish was fulfilled. The newborn brother died soon thereafter, and he did not have 
to share his mother’s love with him. Freud felt that here lay the secret of Goethe’s 
never-troubled attachment to life. For, as he said, if you have been the unchal- 
lenged favorite of your mother, then for all your life you retain that feeling of 
being a conqueror, that confidence in success which not infrequently draws success 
after it. 

In criticism, we might perhaps add that the special interpretation of throwing 
things away may be correct, without justifying the more extensive explanation. 
Even if the scene portrayed by Goethe had occurred for the psychological reason 
provided by Freud, can the events and actions of this period provide the basis for 
the poet’s whole wide world and later life? In answer to this doubt, one might 
reply that the great oak does not resemble the acorn. But is the oak really the 
acorn? Is it not only the beginning out of which, later on, something is made by 
the sun, moon, stars, and earth? Perhaps we might say that nothing looks less 
Goethean than this particular sketch of Goethe. 

But Freud was not alone in confusing intimacy with Goethe’s life with the 
Goethean manner. In 1930, Freud received the Frankfurt Goethe Prize. The 
poet, Alfons Paquet, Secretary of the Board of Trustees, wrote to Freud that by 
virtue of his research methods and his Mephistophelian tendency to ruthlessly 


tear away all veils, he was the inseparable companion of Faustian insatiability 


and awe in the face of the creative-pictorial powers slumbering in the unconscious. 
However, we must point out that the “powers slumbering in the unconscious” 
are precisely the opposite of creative-pictorial powers, which do not come into 
existence until those unconscious instincts have been sublimated. Paquet’s error, 
however, might have arisen from his acquaintance with Freud’s The Discomforts 
of Cinlization, wherein Mephisto’s 

For everything that comes into being 

Deserves to be destroyed. 
is identified with the destructive instinct, forgetting that Goethe saw in Mephis- 
topheles a portion of that power which always wills the Bad and always cre- 
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ates the Good, while Freud arrived at that Empedocletian dualism, which ulti- 
mately conceived of the opposite elements, construction and destruction, eros 
and the death instinct, as having equal value for life. Also, without any doubt, 
Freud interpreted Goethe as Freud: At the end of his address on “Goethe’s 
Relation to Psychoanalysis,’ which his daughter read for him at Frankfurt, he 
indicated that Goethe was great not only in professing knowledge but also in 
cautiously concealing it. And this statement was not made only because Freud 
was called upon to “say something” befitting a ceremonial occasion; rather, 
Freud’s failure to recognize the boundaries between Goethe and himself was 
one of the few illusions of this very illusion-less scientist. For the differences 
are obvious. Freud might, for example, have done well to consider Goethe’s 


He who has science and art, has also religion; 
He who possesses neither of these two, let him try to get religion. 


Did Freud in this instance really believe—as Goethe did—that science and art 
were similar to religion in their life-values, or that these different fields could 
replace each other? But although Freud opposed religion mainly because of his 
enthusiasm for science and admitted art mainly because it did not do any harm to 
science, he never seemed to notice the chasm that separated Goethe from him in 
this respect. He lived, as he put it, in traditions] awe of one of our great poets and 
wise men. 

It is also notable that, for all his extensive use of Goethe’s maxims, not one 
really indicates that Goethe was Freudian in sympathies or point of view, and 
vice versa. On the other hand, when he quoted Hebbel and Fontane-—as he did on 


rare occasions—the quoted passages do seem to contain Freudian key words. He 
dissected Hebbel’s Judith, which might very well have been influenced by Freud, 


’ 


in his article on “The Taboo of Virginity,” quoting Hebbel’s warning ‘“Thou 
shalt not touch the sleep of the world.” And his own horror, which imprinted 
Hebbel’s expression indelibly in his mind, indicates the secret anxiety which 
probably fundamentally compelled his urgent proclamation of “Reason.”’ For 
Freud emphatically had “touched the sleep of the world,” and hastened to 
strengthen the prison warden, Reason, in order to keep the world which arose in 
revolt under control. 

Freud also quoted Fontane’s central idea, expressed in his novel, Effie Briest 
“it cannot be done without supporting structures’’—not only once but twice, and 
that in two different decades; and with all the differences between the conserva 
tive German and the liberal Austrian, it seems as if no contemporary German 
writer resembled Freud more closely than the author of Stechlin. 

For all those who have grown up in the German tradition, Schiller and Goethe 
are inseparable, so that Freud did not choose Schiller any more than he had 
chosen Goethe, but rather, had Schiller “thrust upon him,” as it were. If one 
reads the reports of the celebrations on the occasion of the one-hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Schiller in 1859—-when Freud was three years old—one 
can understand why Freud, as a matter of course, instinctively thought of Schiller 
too in his official role of “the great poet and thinker’’; as a variation, he sometimes 
termed him “our great poet-philosopher,”’ or sometimes—as with Goethe—he 
designated Schiller simply as “the Poet.” 
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Of the two German classical writers, Goethe was probably considered the 
greater god; Schiller, the more popular. Something of this attitude is evident in 
Freud. He uses Goethe more frequently, for there was no Schillerian Faust. 
But only with reference to Schiller do parodies from Die Fliegenden Blaetter 
occur to him, and in reading Freud, one cannot avoid such expressions as ‘‘to 
quote Schiller,” ‘to exclaim in the words of Schiller’s diver.” It must be adniitted, 
though, that the Viennese liberal did not quote Schiller on those occasions when 
he was providing the flag-waving Reichsgermans with patriotic slogans, for Freud 
was, after all, a liberal Austrian living under Lord Mayor Lueger. But Schiller— 
though very rarely the man as such—finds his way into Freud’s life and his dreams. 
In Schiller’s biography, there is no Sesenheim and no Madame von Stein. 
And primarily it was probably these more or less fictional love adventures in 
Goethe’s biography which transfigured Goethe’s whole life and made it beloved 
of the people. Freud indicates the intimate effect of Goethe’s life upon him when 
he says that Goethe seemed to become more and more like his father from decade 
to decade. Schiller’s life, on the other hand, never became public property; zt 
never entered Freud’s mind. Nor did he mention Schiller’s prose, which was left 
to the private preserve of specialists and literary connoisseurs. His plays alone, 
especially Wallenstein, seem to have created Freud’s picture of Schiller: The 
characters and the lines of the plays provide colorful commentaries on Freud’s 
themes: Schiller, in his plays, speaks of hunger and love as the dynamic forces of 
man’s universe; of identification with one’s superior; of plays on words with 
given names; of slips of the tongue, of unconscious death wishes—and of many 
other Freudian themes. But it is not a coincidence that Freud dedicated two of 
his important pieces of work, not to Schiller, but to Goethe. One of these expresses 
his admiration for the poet as the child of fortune, and the other was intended to 
bind Goethe and Freud to one another and to indicate their bonds. There is not 
a single passage to show that he tried very much to gain Schiller’s blessing. 

Other German authors—classicists, romanticists, naturalists, younger con- 
temporaries—are mentioned only now and then, and supplied with non-com- 
mittal attributes such as ‘‘one of our best poets,’ as in the case of Anzengruber. 
Boerne and Heine he was very familiar with. He even visited their graves in the 
Pere Lachaise cemetery in Paris. Boerne was the first author to whom he had 
become close. When he was fourteen, he had received a volume of his works, the 
only book which he kept from his childhood period. Boerne’s sketch, ‘“‘The Art of 
Getting to be an Original Author in Three Days,” closes with the following sen- 
tence: 


Take a few sheets of paper and, for three successive days, jot down, without cheating or 
hypocrisy, everything that comes into your head. Write down what you think of yourselves, 
of your wives, of the War with the Turks, of Goethe, of Fonk’s criminal trial, of the Last 
Judgment, of your superiors—and at the end of the three days you will be quite beside 
yourselves in admiration of the new, unheard-of thoughts you have had. This is the art 
of becoming an original writer in three days. 


When this passage, which anticipated his teachings about free associations, was 
called to the attention of Freud, Boerne’s old admirer, he commented as follows: 
“Tt seems to us... that it is not out of the question that What has just been 
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pointed out to me has uncovered a piece of that hidden amnesia which, in so 
many cases, is assumed to be back of any decidedly original idea.” 

To the highly educated German of the nineteenth century, Heine was not con- 
sidered a classicist of the rank of Goethe and Schiller. It is worthy of note that 
Freud, too, never introduced him with such ceremonious, majestic titles as he 
did the two from Weimar. And yet there must have been much more to connect 
him with Heine than can be proved by documentary evidence—such things, for 
instance, as hatred of German-Austrian reaction; freedom from religious dogma- 
tism; the pleasure principle. Freud never speaks of this. It is scarcely likely that he 
was delighted, as wis many a contemporary, by Heine’s sentimental aspects. 
What then could it have been? The poet appears in the work of the psychologist 
almost exclusively as material for the analysis of “The Technique of Wit.’? And 
it is to be noted that Freud shows a comfortable enthusiasm when he examines a 
not-so-very-funny kind of joke, such as “famillionaire,” and a verse in quite poor 
taste, such as: 


Until at last, all the buttons 
On the trousers of my patience, snapped 


For, quite aside from the fact that Freud was one of the most dynamic forees of 
the twentieth century, he also made his obeisance abundantly to the most musty, 
plush-furniture Victorian tradition. Just as Heine became important to him for 
the theme of “Wit,” so E. T. A. Hoffmann did, for the theme of ““The Uncanny.” 


Of all the artists, Freud mainly invoked the poets as witnesses, and he showed 
scarcely any real enthusiasm for any singer or musician. To none of them did he 
have the relation of Kierkegaard to Mozart, or of Nietzsche to Wagner. He wrote 
mainly about works of literature, but not because he was moved by them; and it is 
significant that his most extensive study in the literary field was devoted to the 
tale Gradiva, which he himself spoke of as not very valuable in and of itself. 

It is also surprising that he seldom mentions the contemporary author Arthur 
Schnitzler, who in many of his characters strikingly portrayed Freud’s gentle 
resignation. In 1888, Dr. Schnitzler had defended him in the cocaine affair. In 
appreciation, Dr. Freud wrote to Schnitzler, his colleague in science and litera 
ture, calling him ‘‘a poet who, to be sure, is also a physician.” And in some of his 
letters of 1906, 1912, and 1933, Freud stated his conscfousness of the very ex- 
tensive agreement between Schnitzler and himself. But seldora does Freud, in 
his works, give this contemporary poet-psychologist, who was so near to his 
world, a hearing, relying, rather, upon traditional writers—basically far from 
his own thinking—to provide quotations. Freud wrote to Schnitzler that he had 
“avoided” him—and here one questions whether he consciously ‘“‘avoided”’ only 
the man himself, and not his work as well, from a sort of fear, perhaps, of his own 
alter ego. But was it not actually a different sort of fear? A dedication to the 
alter ego reads: “With becoming modesty.” Was this not, perhaps, more than 
just a generous gesture? Freud’s reserve before the poets of his day, who were 
related to him, may have been rooted in a hero-worship of the artist which is 
characteristic of many scientists. Even Kant held that only an artist, never a 
scholar, can be a genius. 
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Also striking in this connection is the absence from Freud’s works of any im- 
portant statement concerning Thomas Mann, who, in 1929, wrote his first 
article on Freud. In 1935, Freud expressed his thanks that ‘tone of the leading 
spokemen of the German people” had accorded him a place in modern intellec- 
tual hisiory. And in the same year, he wrote, in a letter of congratulation on the 
occasion of Mann’s sixtieth birthday, that he was one of his ‘‘oldest” readers 
and admirers. Freud, almost 80 years old, emphasized the word “oldest”? by 
putting it in quotation marks—indicating, perhaps, that as a reader of Thomas 
Mann, he was still very young. And one notes, the “‘admirer,” in his very short 
letter, does not say what it is that he admires. In short, then, one may say that 
Freud was not very close to any of the writers of his own time. 

Perhaps, however, one is justified in pointing out two authors who were 
nearer to his heart than both the often-quoted classical authors and the seldom- 
quoted Schnitzler and Zweig and Mann—namely, Nestroy and Conrad Ferdi- 
nand Meyer. For Nestroy he seems to have had a sort of family-attachment, 
an attachment full of sentiment and comfortable feelings. The sharp-witted 
satirist of the old Austria, as he called him, seems to have represented the Aus- 
trian element in this anti-Viennese. Nestroy’s ‘Nur Immer Halb So,” as Freud 
probably recognized, gave explicit expression to a very significant characteristic 


? 


of Freud’s own picture of man. Freud’s allusions to “cour Nestroy’”’ on the sur- 


face sound no different from those to ‘‘our Goethe,” and yet, if one reads care- 


fully, he notes that a heartier, more intimate ‘‘our”’ is used for Nestroy. 

Freud praised, analyzed, and criticized the other author to whom he was 
particularly close, Conrad Ferdinand. Meyer, who appeared to attract Freud a 
great deal, perhaps because of his poet’s melancholy, which was not alien to 
Freud’s own. Also, Meyer’s working-out of what Freud called ideal types, such 
as the King, the Saint, the Monk—the presentation of historical figures as the 
embodiment of ideas—corresponded to Freud’s own attitude toward art. And 
the Boecklinesque quality of Conrad Ferdinand Meyer, the ‘brocade,’ as 
Keller called it—the pompous and at the same time aristocratically gentle rarity, 
the metaphorically muted, the romantically elevated, the passionate without 
any false pathos—all of this corresponded very closely to Freud’s nature. 

The great trends in Freud’s work have their parallels in very different con- 
temporary art tendencies—one might say, rather, in the most revolutionary art 
creations of the period. How much here was really contemporaneousness, how 
far direct influences took place in either direction, has heretofore scarcely been 
examined—and yet all influences are vehemently denied by the artists, who 
have always, not surprisingly, objected to being seized hold of by analysis. Be- 
sides, here again, one discovers the age-old battle for supremacy between the 
philosopher and the artist, which began with Plato’s belittling of the poets and 
did not end even with the attack of the Hegelian Hebbel on Hegel, the tyrannical 
proclaimer of the primacy of philosophy. In our own time, a very militant 
thinker has written that there is no such thing as Understanding and Poetry, 
but only Poetry or Understanding—or, in other words, distortion or reality. So 
we find that the poets, subjected to this kind of distinction, are very suspicious 
of philosophical treatment, and in Freud’s biography, one reads of at least two 
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cases in which poets declined to be made sponsors of anything psychoanalytical: 
The publication Jmago was named after a short novel by Spitteler, at the sug 
gestion of one of Freud’s disciples; and Freud himself, in his book on dreams, 
quoted the author of Imago very approvingly, but was constrained to add that 
this great man did not wish to have anything to do with psychoanalysis and the 
interpretation of dreams. Just as little accord did Freud find in Wilhelm Jensen, 
a very prolifie writer who, although neglected today, was at one time compared 
with Raabe. Freud subjected his story Gradiva to a very extensive examination, 
which brought Jensen’s name to posterity. But when Freud expressed his desire 
to meet the author, Jensen emphatically refused, just as hundreds since have 
rejected analysis as hostile to art. 


Sut all this is only a small chapter in the age-old battle between philosophy 
and the arts for primacy—something which Freud never strove to attain. 





MOVEMENT IN PAINTING* 
CARLA GOTTLIEB 


Movement draws the attention. It may hold in store the danger of collision or 
attack as well as the pleasure of an unsuspected sight, of a chance encounter. 
Movement in art results in a more active participation of the spectator. For the 
painter who cannot perform it on his canvas, it carries the challenge to find a 
substitute. How he met this challenge will be discussed below. 

Instability. The most commonly used and best known method to introduce 
movement into a painting relies upon the use of elements in unstable positions, 
such as diagonals, pyramids which stand on their heads, or masses suspended 
without support upon empty space. Degas’ art may serve to illustrate this 
approach. The principle of instability can be applied either to the compositional 
field as a whole, or to the individual figure—or to both; it can be expressed 
through the representation or through the formal pattern. Degas’ paintings 
abound in examples of each kind. Take the Pas de deux in the Courtauld Insti- 
tute. If the canvas is divided into an upper and a lower half, all'mass is concen- 
trated in the former leaving the latter empty. This arrangement exemplifies 
instability in the compositional field as formal pattern. One dancer stands on 
her toes with arms stretched out asymmetrically toward the right side of the 
image (her left). This arrangement exemplifies instability in the individual 
figure, as image and as form. But Degas is too subtle and witty for leaving it 
at that. Searching for more complex effects, he posed the dancer in the back- 
ground with extended arms in the form of a cross. Here the instability of the 
human stance is wedded to the stability of the abstract form. 

An interesting development of the above principle can be studied in the art of 
Cézanne. His still lives often contain tilted objects, using instability of form as 
Degas does in his ballet scenes. However, since vase and table cannot straighten 
up by themselves like a dancer, Cézanne’s objects are coerced into attitudes in- 
compatible with their nature. These attitudes are the behavior of living beings. 
As a result things seem to have come alive as in a fairy tale. 

It remains to explain why unstable elements convey an impression of move- 
ment. The reason is given by the Gestalt psychology.' In using instability to 
suggest movement, the artist manipulates with disequilibration and asymmetry. 
But man is born with an urge for stability and symmetry. An observer is driven 
to balance all unequally distributed masses in his mind. For him a void in one 
side of the composition will function as a vacuum which attracts the solid from 
the other. Bodies in labile positions are forcibly stabilized and contortions right- 
ened. All these exercises taking place in the mind of the spectator are phantom 
motions and lead him to experience movement. The experience may vary in 
kind and degree. As the movies demonstrate, movement can be seen even where 

* This paper was written under a grant of the American Association of University 
Women. I acknowledge gratefully their help. 

‘See R. Arnheim, Art and Visual Perception (Berkeley, 1954). My indebtedness to this 


fascinating book is extraordinarily deep. 
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it does not exist. Matisse saw his Dance (Moscow) come suddenly to life, a 
shocking, unnerving event for him.? But this is a rare case. The observer must 
be very sensitive and impressionable, while the incantatory spell cast by the 
work must be faultless and. intense. Usually movement in painting is merely 
visualized, not actually seen. 

Enactment. A second method for the depiction of motion may be called enact- 
ment, to convey that it is based on the portrayal of more than one moment in a 
movement. Like instability, enactment establishes its effect upon the representa- 
tion and upon the pattern of form. While instability did not lend itself to many 
developments—the paintings which make use of it differ mostly in the artist’s 
ability to draw and to distribute mass, in his technical skill to apply the given 
formula—enactment proved a fruitful field for man’s imaginative powers. 
Mediocre artists who work with instability run the danger of freezing move- 
ment, robbing it of naturalness, or creating the wrong effect—such as a ballet 
scene when the aim has been a battle scene. Furthermore instability presupposes 
a fixed point of reference, i.e. a closed compositional field or uniform orientation. 
Without this it can be used only as asymmetry within the individual figure. 
Enactment has other difficulties to overcome. To look convincing, it must 
establish unequivocally that the moments depicted belong together. And identi- 
cal appearance alone is inconclusive: ‘Five baby pictures of the little Dionne 
sisters in various acts may be taken either as a series representing successive 
acts of one child, or as separate views of five little girls in characteristic activi- 
ties.’’® Furthermore, the distance in time between the portrayed moments must 
be short enough for the imagination to bridge the gaps and s¢e a continuous 
flow. Otherwise action, not movement, is illustrated—as in Roger van der 
Weyden’s Christ appearing to his Mother in the Metropolitan Museum, in Mem- 
line’s Passion of Christ at Turin, or in the comic strip. 

One magnificent way to satisfy the above demands is Bruegel’s Parable of the 
Blind (Naples). A party of blind people is about to fall into an abyss. The main 
phases of the disaster. are shown, distributed upon the file of men with regular 
increase of tension. The first blind man gropes his way along unaware of im 
pending danger, the second senses something unusual, the third knows something 
is wrong, the fourth stumbles, the fifth is falling, and the sixth slides down into 
the abyss. In following these images, we enact the event. As a result the figures 
represent not only a group of individuals synchronized in different attitudes, but 
also one type caught in successive moments of movement. Bruegel operated with 
an ambivalent image. 

The Parable of the Blind dispensed with the tie of identity. This did not satisfy 
Duchamp. In his Nude descending a Staircase (Philadelphia), he repeated the 
same figure through successive positions. He made it clear that it is the same 
figure, not a group of nudes, by selecting the separate steps of the movement in 
such rapid sequence that human beings could not stand so close to one another 


2 A.H. Barr, Matisse. His Art and His Public (New York, 1951), p. 136 

3S. K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (New York, 1955), p. 59. In Degas’ Women ata 
Café, Evening (Louvre), the four women seated around the table are one and the same 
model seen from different sides. This drives home their identical mental setup. The coffee 
house frequenter is presented as a type. 
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As a pictorial equivalent for motion, Duchamp’s painting is more intense but 
less poetical than the Bruegel. Incidentally, it resembles the visual experience 
one has in watching people descend on escalators. 

Another bold experimenter in movement is Picasso. His juxtapositions of 
profile and frontal views, or of two profile views, are a Duchamp arrested at the 
second shot, the disturbing experience of the body’s duplication given a natural 
explanation: the doubled part has a second meaning. Sometimes it can be inter- 
preted as a mask held in front of the face (Seated Woman, Ault Collection), 
sometimes as the accompanying shadow, and it may even be seen as shadow, 
musical instrument, and hat at once (Three Dancers, Artist’s Collection). 

The approaches of Bruegel, Duchamp, and Picasso have in common that the 
successive steps in the movement are distributed upon juxtaposed figures. 
Another possibility is to superpose the steps, to fuse them within one figure into 
a composite image. Rodin’s description may serve to circumscribe the method: 
“..the painter ...represents the transition from one pose to another—he 
indicates how insensibly the first glides into the second. In his work we still see 
a part of what was and we discover a part of what is to be.”’ 

Rodin touches upon the two aspects which the artist should compound in his 
image: transition and the primary positions (what was and what is to be). The 
eye sees the first but the mind registers the second.* Of the two, transition has the 
greater evocative power but it obscures the structural skeleton and is therefore 
rarely used alone. The blurred spokes of the wheel appear in conjunction with 
the circle of the wheel’s circumference, and that retains the body image. Primary 
positions have the advantage of clarity but, if juxtaposed abruptly, they tend to 
freeze movement.” The swastika captures rotation by resembling a wheel with 


5 


the spokes shown simultaneously in two successive primary positions. Yet the 
whirl is more momentous in its impact; by inserting a transition between the 
phases, it ensures continuity for the spin. Consequently enactment, to be good, 


should include both transition and primary positions, judiciously mixed. 


To this end a great many composite images of movement utilize distortion. 
In some Bushman drawings and in Picasso’s Guernica, the members of the run- 
ning figures are drawn out as if seen simultaneously in the consecutive positions 
they would normally occupy successively in space. This approach can be re- 
versed, with compression substituted for elongation, but the end will be the 
same. In Munch’s Workmen Coming Home (Oslo) the bodies are telescoped. Now 
the spectator sees different spatial units condensed into one spot. Yet another 
variant is used by Munch in Galloping Horse (Oslo) and Picasso in By the Sea 
(Thompson Collection). The object dwindles over-rapidly in size from fore- 

‘This paper was, in fact, started by the Picasso show at New York. I take this oppor 
tunity to thank the authorities of the Museum of Modern Art for lending me their photo- 
graphs and facilitating my work in every respect. 

® A. Rodin, Art, tr. from Gsell by Mrs. R. Fedden (Boston, 1912), p. 69. 

6 “When we think about a personrunning, we see him changing from one primary position 
to another primary position. Primary positions are positions of relative rest.’’ P. Schilder, 
The Image and Appearance of the Human Body (New York, 1950), p. 270. 

TH. A. Groenewegen-Frankfort, Arrest and Movement (London, 1951), discusses how and 
to what purpose movement is frozen. 
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ground to background so that its body stretches over several successive moments 
of motion. The fore part is several strides ahead of the tail end. 
A different method takes advantage of deformation. Picasso superimposes or 


fuses side views with the frontal and three-quarter views, forming his sections 
out of units (eyes, mouths, cheeks, ete.) which find a place in all aspects of the 
figure. As we fixate one or the other part in‘the compound, we see the figure pass 
from profile to full face and the ear become an eye, or vice versa (Girl’s Head, 
Loeb Collection).* 

However, neither deformation nor distortion is indispensable to devise a com- 
posite image. The flying gallop of the horse® shows the normal body. Motion is 
developed through the positions of the legs which accumulate several moments 
of a stride.'® 

If image and form in a painting cooperate toward the same goal, the impression 
conveyed is much strengthened. Consequently the most powerful examples of 
movement muster their forces from both camps. We saw Degas work with 
instability of both form and image. Our examples of enactment are likewise 
playing a double tune. 

Non-figurative enactment disposes of two elements, line and directive. Line 
is a point in motion.'"' The representations of movement in Guernica and the 
flying gallop are grounded upon line. A directive is present in Bruegel and in 
Duchamp. One may perhaps call this arrangement rhyme; rhyme has an element 
of rise (or fall). Line and directive underscore the path of the movement. If 
they are discontinued, movement is broken. This happens in Watteau’s !mbar- 
cation for Cythera (Louvre). The painting shows a series of moments in a move- 
ment which, like Bruegel’s, can be read alternately either as simultaneous events 
occurring to a group or as consecutive events occurring to a couple: the first 
pair is seated, the second gets up, the third and following walk toward the boat, 
the foremost lovers board the boat. But only the first three moments rhyme and, 
without formal support as bond, the figurative image is unable to develop the 
movement beyond this point.” Instability and enactment can of course be 
joined in a painting. Degas’ Rehearsal in the Frick combines instability of pose 
with enactment of line. 

Striving Forces. Besides instability and enactment, the painter who wishes to 
embody movement in his work can handle a third method: he may employ 
elements that strive. Elements strive either because of incompatibility with, or 
attraction from, other elements in the composition. In other words, the motion 
may be either fleeing from or running toward another element. This method has 
in common with instability its dependence upon the artist’s instinet and impulse 
rather than upon his intellect; enactment draws upon the latter. 

‘’ Not all multiple views aim to suggest movement; some are meant to give a fuller cireum 
scription of the figure’s personality; others to introduce formal repeats; yet others to give 
relief to the face, ete. 

’ Cats, antelopes, ete. gallop ventre ad terre. Cf. R. Lefort des Ylouses, ‘‘Le Galop Volant 
Revue Archéologique, 6e ser., XXIIT (1945), 18-36 

10 Pointed out by Rodin, op. cit., p. 77 

11 On line see the theoretical writings of Klee and Kandinsky 

2 This is true despite the extended staff which in Watteau as in Bruegel bridges the break 
at the place where the figures do not touch 
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Screening is a case in point for shapes which strive apart. The figure cut by 
the doorway and the ship overlapped by the frame suggest motion because they 
are awkwardly incomplete and our physiological need for wholeness will force 
us to supplement the amputated portion. In doing this we continue and finish 
the movement either as a full presence or as a total disappearance. We see the 
Angel of the Annunciation enter the Virgin’s chamber and the ship leave its 
harbor.'* 

Klements also strain apart if there is ambiguity in the construction of the 
pattern. Maori artists are fond of superposing two designs which are entirely 
independent of one another, the outer loose in construction but less active than 
the inner. Similarly early stained glass has a lead pattern which need not coincide 
with the lines of the figurative theme below. Romanesque art likes to divorce the 
drapery arrangement from its carrier. In these works two themes of about equal 
strength run parallel to one another. One is reminded of J. 8S. Bach’s definition 
of the concerto grosso as ‘“‘united discord.” If the patterns are allied instead of 
superposed, one may speak of a fugue or contrapuntal motion. The decorative 
arts are full of patterns interlocked like houses with party walls; they share the 
outlines where contiguous and are equivalent. Modern art, which likes to keep 
the canvas surface flat, often defines very clearly the background voids (or 
negative shapes). This endows them with power so that they function as com- 
plements or even substitutes for the figure (or positive shape). 

All these examples arouse motion. The process is as follows. One pattern 
claims our attention and asserts itself as figure, relegating the other one to the 
background. Then our attention is directed to the other pattern and the first 
recedes into the second plane. The shift in interest occurs because the artist has 
left. it undecided which design has higher status. One Maori pattern is upper- 
most but the other is more intense. One stained glass pattern is uppermost but 
the other is more important. Matisse sets a nude against a textured background. 
The nude claims attention as higher in the hierarchy of things than the field. 
But the field is more powerful formally. Thus the attention wavers between two 
spectacles and they spring alternately into focus like the cube drawn in geo- 
metrical projection which, when different angles are fixated, will come forward 
as fixated so that it is seen in turn from above and from below." 

Structural ambiguity may be explored in many fashions. One often encoun- 
tered variety is plurivalence of form: shapes are given more than one meaning. 
This turns into an intellectual game played by painter and spectator. It is stimu- 
lating if done with spirit. From the viewpoint of the artist, plurivalence of form 
serves two purposes, apart from introducing movement in the work. First, it 
enables him to communicate a metaphysical idea which otherwise cannot be con- 
veyed by a painted image. Tchelitchew’s Hide and Seek (Museum of Modern 
Art, New York) speaks of the mystery of creation; Arcimboldo’s Swmmer (Vien- 
na) embodies plenitude. Secondly, it permits him to keep the canvas surface 


13 The same laws operate in architecture and sculpture. The engaged column and Michel- 
angelo’s Slave strive for completeness, away from the encasing matter. 

"Cf. A. Riegl, Stilfragen (Berlin, 1893), idem, Spdtrémische Kunstindustrie (Vienna, 
1927); F. Adama v. Scheltema, Die Altnordische Kunst, 2nd ed., (Berlin, 1924). 
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flat by welding together seetions which normally would lie in separate planes 


Cubism and the artistic currents derived from it make extensive use of this 


property. It is also possible to exploit both facets, say the unpaintable and pre 


serve the canvas surface intact. Picasso’s paintings are inexhaustible in this 
respect. Let us follow the metamorphosis of an arm in the Woman on a Blael. 
Couch (Fig. 1). Fixate the extraordinarily long left arm of the sleeper and it 
changes into the serpent seducer who has come down from the plant of know! 
edge and encircled its prey. Follow the serpent’s body upward and you discover 


hig. 1. PaBLo Picasso: Nude on a Black Couch 
Collection of Mrs. Merie Callerv. New York Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art 
New York 
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a face, matched to the free of the enraptured girl. The serpent is transfigured 
into Prince Charming who kisses Sleeping Beauty. Pieusso has given material 
shape toa dream and brought forward the second plane. 

Another variant of strueturel ambiguity is flicker (scintillation). Compared 
with the foregoing, it is characterized by tempo movement is speeded up. If 
many small contrasting colors, brushstrokes, or shapes are juxtaposed, we are 
lost in the maze of dissimilarities. The shoek between opposed stimuli is like an 
endless quickfire; no sooner have all disparate reds, verticals, or squares been 


assembled when blues, diagonals or triangles claim the attention. Thus the 


‘ 


Fig. 2. Panto Preasso: Woman with Pears 
Collection of Florene and Samuel A. Marx, Chieago. (Courtesy of the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York 
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search for the permanent formal structure is redirected from one instant to the 
other. Some periods in the history of art such as Mannerism, and some painters 
such as Pinturicchio or Veronese, were fond of flicker.'®? Other periods such sas 
the High Renaissance, and artists such as Piero della Francesea, love calm, un 
broken, large areas. The two alternatives remind one respectively of a textured 
and a solid color dress. Sometimes one and the same artist may even change 
from one expression to the other under the impact of new impressions. Mon 
drian’s European and United States works are an example of this. The throb 
bing life of New York had its repercussion here. 

As a matter of fact, flicker carries the same expressive overtones as the town 
and is consequently an onomatopoeic medium to render the active alertness of a 
large city. Like the metropolis, flicker can be experienced either as feverish 
spasms or as constant renovation, as vitality. The sixteenth century Was an age 
of doubts, and Mannerist art employs flicker as a negative value. In our time 


concepts like vitality and dynamism carry the highest possible praise, so it is 
small wonder that modern painting utilizes flicker as a positive value.!® This is 


driven to the extreme of seeing even country life in terms of the city’s rapid 


pulse; moreover, interiors and still lives are made dynamic. Impressionist and 
Pointillist landscapes vibrate with an inner aliveness as paradoxical as the still 
ness of some Dutch city scenes. Matisse’s still lives and interiors and those cf 
the Synthetic Cubists juxtapose patches of differently textured patterns; flicker 
meets flicker until the whole painting seems to boil, ready to explode the units 
of the image. In van Gogh’s paintings man and nature, living and inanimate, are 
united in the turbulence of his brushstrokes. In curious tension with the breadth 
of the solid color areas, they resemble soldiers that war upon a tranquil plain 

In flicker the juxtaposed color flecks, strokes, or shapes are set at random but 
sharply segregated from one another by contrast or outline. If the arrangement 
is regular and confined to two or three small units whieh have one component in 
common, the result is iridescence. Turquoise and royal cheeks produce this 
effect. Here movement is born through the mysterious attraction exercised by 
blood kinship, and made possible by the labile equilibrium of mixtures. “Phe 
roval attracts the blue in the turquoise. The turquoise divides into its compo 
nents and looks one moment blue, the other green. Color fluetuation ensties 
Iridescence is more complex in its movement than flicker. The latter is like 
series of intermittent flashes, each constant in its strength. The former floy 
swelling and ebbing in strength like breathing. Tridescence often appeals to the 
sme artists as flicker, e.g. to the Mannerists and Impressionists. [t is appropri 
ate for capturing continuous motions such as the ripple of the waves, the play 
of the wind in meadows and trees. Monet’s water and folinge are good illustra 
tions.!7 

‘HH. Maenz, Die Farbgebung in der italienischen Malerei des Protobaro 
mus (Munich, 1934 

'© Flicker may also be introduced in a painting for non dynamic purpose 


‘ian mosaies and Rembrandt construet the surface unevenly so that light is broken 


reflected. By this means they dematerialize, they dissolve the image. In modern art 
contrary, the materiality of the surface is sought 
7 Yet it should not be overlooked that the movement of the waves 


by instability of form, to wit Hokusai’s Hollow of the Deep Sea Ware 


ean il 5 
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Another effeetive way for provoking kinetic sensations is to separate elements 
which belong together. Cézanne used this. Sometimes his colors pass beyond the 
object's boundary line, sometimes they do not reach up to it; sometimes his 
outline continues beyond the colored area, at other times it does not encircle the 
color completely. Twentieth-century artists were quick to seize upon this way 
of drawing because it has three consequences for which they yearn: it merges 
figure and ground, asserts the freedom of the artist from convention, and:shows 
the object in a constant process of formation instead of as a finished product. 
The third aspect enters into a discussion of motion. The spectator looking at a 
Cézanne apple, Matisse’s Blue Nude (Baltimore), or the foot of the Demoiselle 
d’Avignon reunites mentally the color patch with its frame and so experiences 
movement. He sees a world in state of flux.' 

Based on this discovery of Cézanne, Synthetic Cubism went one step further 
and divided shape itself and color itself. The objects are decomposed into a mum- 
ber of sections which are spread out, like cards in a deck. Some sections of one 
object are colored or textured to combine with sections belonging to other ob 
jects. This generates movement in the image because the need for wholeness and 
for simplicity of shape forces the observer to reintegrate the separated portions 
into the entity from which they have sprung. Note that the power to multiply 
and to unite, here attributed to objects, is actually the property of the living 
Analogies to the animate world underlie all patterns of striving forces.!" 

So far nothing has been said about rhythm. Rhythm is often called upon by 
the artist to support his image of movement. Rhythm is founded upon repeti 
tion of two or more related but contrasting elements. These seen alternately give 
rise to cadences. Flicker operates with rhythm. Rhythm differs from line and 
directive through the fact that the path of the movement is not prescribed. Now, 
Futurist paintings rely heavily upon rhythm. The Futurists did not wish to 
represent movement. Primarily they tried to find a pictorial equivalent for the 
extra-visual sensation of speed. To this end they juxtaposed and superposed as 
many images of motion as they feasibly could. The resultant painting consists 
of shadowy shapes, erisserossed by lines. Only rhythm holds it together. Con 


fused as painting of an operational act, it reproduces well the effect of speeding 


bodies in the blur of the shapes, and the paths of the movements in the lines of 
force. It is a faithful portrayal of realitv and yet a visual abstraction because 
selection is deliberately ignored and too many transitional positions are included, 
which obscures the structural skeleton of the objects. The Futurists sueceeded 
in capturing commotion, which landed them dangerously near the disorganized. 
Viewing. The fourth possibility of suggesting movement in a painting Is based 
upon the explorative glance of the spectator. A good painting is organized to 
guide the eye over every detail, from dominant theme to peripheral motifs 
"Kh. ov. Tolnai, “Zu Cézanne’s geschichtlicher Stellung,” Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift 
fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte XT (1983), 78-93 : 
‘9 Tf animation is extended to all objects in the paintings by Cézanne and the Cubists 
this may be due to a pantheistic world view as well as to the painter’s ambition of making 
the canvas live. An echo of the aim of these painters can be discovered in art history. H 


Focillon was stimulated to investigate the Life of Forms in Art (tr. Hogan-Kubler, 2nd ed 
|New York, 1948}). 
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There are means to catch the glance, means to lead it around, and means to pre- 
vent it from straying beyond the limits of the image. To the first belongs shock, 
to the second line and repetition, and to the third enclosure. Anything intense, 
irregular, or abnormal attracts and holds the attention—diagonals, a splash of 
bright color, an oversize object, or a foreshortened figure. Anything directive 
or connective steers the attention to another point—similarities (in color, shape, 
orientation, direction, size, etc.), the gesture (which seen in profile is line, in 
full face foreshortening), the gaze of the figure, the drapery ..nd stance, and of 
course the story told in the scene. Line directs; it provides material tracks upon 
which the glance of the observer glides along. Repetition connects; it furnishes 
the stations on the road to which the eye travels compulsorily. Anything which 
frames halts the exploration—e.g. horizontals joined at their ends to verticals. 
J. Gris’ still lives done after the First World War are lucid examples of these 
compositional laws. He sets strong zigzagging lines near the base of the image 
but a" ~ shape at the top. In between, the objects are arranged on axes and 
diagonals to point, starlike, toward the cardinal points and corners of the cir- 
cumference. Similar shapes and similar colors tie the composition together 
rhythmically. 

The movement of the explorative glance is sharply distinguished from the 
movement of image or form, discussed in the preceding three sections, by the 
fact that it is executed by the spectator while the painting is immobile.*° But 
under certain conditions the image may seem to move and our glance to be 
stationary, reversing the real circumstances. This optical phenomenon is familiar 
to everyone from the example of earth and sun. In painting, the reverse occurs 
if the imaged scene encourages it. This is the case in Raphael’s Sistine Madonna 
(Dresden). The eye is caught by Saint Sixtus who extends a foreshortened hand 
toward us, and is a large mass of color connected with the basis of the pyramid 
formed by the figures. Hence the eye travels along the pyramid’s side to its top, 
the Virgin, upon whom the Saint looks. There the curtains check the exploration 
and redirect it symmetrically to Saint Barbara, the second arm of the pyramid 
Barbara’s glance leads to the two angels below. After this the spectator is left 
free to roam at will; the two angels are linked with all three figures and with the 
angel background. This is the motion executed by the observer’s glance. Re 
versing it now, transferring it from our eye muscles to the image, the Madonna 
seems to float down, then halt, then float upward, then just float. 


As the poet can write in hexameters or elegiaes, so the artist may conduct the 


exploration of the canvas along two lines: toward a continuous motion of the 
eye and toward dreaming. The Master of Flémalle, Bruegel, Analytical Cubism 
should be contrasted with Rembrandt, Friedrich, Redon, Nolde, and the early 
Kandinsky. In the first, the eye is induced by a multitude of objects and con- 
stant reorientations to wander around incessantly. Figure 2 may serve to illus- 
trate this approach and its expressive mood. The face and still life, even the 
background are transformed into cut stones. Their harsh ridges claim the atten- 
tion and their angles redirect it, throw it from facet to facet like a ball. The eye 
of the spectator cannot master the aggressive onslaught of the object and does 


> M. Wahl’s, Le Mouvement dans la Peinture (Paris, 1936), deals with this aspect 
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not obtain any rest. The whole imaged world radiates force. Exploration is 
stepped up to the highest key. We travel by jeep over a bumpy road. 

Contrary to this, the second approach operates with velvety, caressing, bor- 
derless space. Air is given substance, strong enough to dissolve the boundaries 
of things and cover the reraainder with the veil of mystery. Color blooms in 
unearthly shades. The spectator is engulfed by the infinite.2! One may speak of 
epic and lyric moods, active and passive constituent elements. Psychologically 
the two methods are founded upon the two human traits, curiosity and with- 
drawal into the self. Some people like activity, travel, ever new experiences; 
they acclaim the large city with its many stimuli. Others like passivity, country 
life, and solitude. The first category stresses the social being, the second the 
individual in the human personality. 

As the poet can work with rhyme or blank verse, so the artist, in his quest for 
expression, can organize the composition in two directions: toward a climax 
and toward rambling. The Sistine Madonna and Rembrandt’s paintings demon- 
strate the climaxed composition, respectively in active and passive mood. The 
eye is caught, carried upward to a culminating point, and hence slowly released. 
Dutch group portraiture, Bruegel, Renoir’s and Seurat’s pictures of crowds, 
Pollock, employ the rambling composition in epic mood; Friedrich’s mountain 
scapes and the early Kandinsky work with it in lyric mood. In Pollock there is 
no central point as in Hartung. Mad arabesques carry us all over the surface of 
the canvas, covered partially by unpredictable marbleized forms. Our glance 
travels from detail to detail which are all equally interesting and important for 
the totality of the painting. The trajectory of the eye performs an erratic dance. 
Climaxed composition prescribes the road to be travelled; rambling composition 
leaves the initiative to the spectator. One is formal, the other informal in mood. 
Renaissance and Baroque art were fond of the first; northern and modern art 
prefer the second.” 7 

The Symbol. The concept “motion” has a positive and a negative side. It can 
be associated with the delight in being master of one’s own body, as well as with 
the ordeal of the eternal wanderer. When the two aspects coexist in a thing, 
then a symbol for motion is found. The dancer, the tightrope walker, the equili- 
brist are such symbols. However, the dancers personify in their pirouettes and 
arabesques also the motor activity of the act of creation, spontaneous but con- 
trolled. The tightrope walkers and equilibrists demonstrate in their act also the 
vital importance of balance for survival. Balance is the vital necessity without 
which the artist’s work does not survive. Moreover, Degas’ and Matisse’s 
dancers, Goya’s tightrope walkers, Picasso’s equilibrists, Redon’s jugglers share 


with the artist a rootless life on the fringe of society. They symbolize the pre- 
cariousness of existence, conquered by personal courage and skill. Now this 


“1 For an architectural counterpart of Rembrandt’s treatment of light and shade see 
G. A. Andreades, “Die Sophienkathedrale von Konstantinopel,’’ Kunstwissenschaftliche 
Forschungen, 1 (1931), 33-94 

2 (), Piicht, “Die historische Aufgabe Michael Pachers,”’ cbid., pp. 105-106. M. Schapiro, 
“Seurat and ‘La Grande Jatte,’ ’’ Columbia Review, XVII (1935), 11-13. R. Arnheim, ‘‘Ac- 
cident and the Necessity of Art,’? JAAC, XVI (1957), 18-31. 
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double kinship of performer and outsider, not to say stigma of clown and pariah, 
was vividly felt as the numerous identifications of poets and artists with circus | 
folk prove.** During the ages, the artists have seen themselves under the guise 
of Pygmalion, the life-giver; Prometheus, the benefactor of mankind; Icarus, 
the explorer; an innocent child who out of trifles such as cards or soap creates 
beauty. Each of these personifications is characteristic of a different outlook 
upon life. Ours is an era of movement, an era governed by new vehicles of loco- 
motion, marching troops, and the conquest of space. In selecting a symbol for 
themselves, our artists—like those of preceding generations—mirror their time. 


23M. Schapiro in class lectures at Columbia University drew my attention to this fact. 





PSYCHOANALYSIS IN ART CRITICISM* 
CAMPBELL CROCKETT 


I. Introduction 


In this essay, I do not apply psychoanalysis to art criticism, but I talk about 
its application. Even this, however, is done in a.sketchy and, perhaps, a super- 
ficial way; but there seems to me to be so much confusion in this area 
of aesthetics and art criticism, if not in others, that a map, a conceptual model, is 
needed if we are to know where to explore. I begin with some observations on 
art criticism, then discuss types of art criticism, and finally proceed to classify 
diverse emphases within psychoanalytic criticism. 


II. A Description of The Cry 


What do we ordinarily say when we talk about a work of art? This ques- 
tion is misleading because we do so many diverse sorts of things when we talk 
about works of arts. Let us consider a lithograph, The Cry, by Edvard Munch. 
How is one to describe, explain, or analyze this work? What is its meaning or 
how does one react to it? I am not suggesting that these are difficult formula- 
tions of the same question, but I do not wish initially to become committed to 
any specific formulation. If, for example, I had inquired only about the 


“meaning” of The Cry, someone might have inferred that I believed in some 
special sense that works of art have meaning, and whether I do or not is, at the 
moment, irrelevant. 

Now for an account, if that’s what it is, of this lithograph. My claim is that 
this account is typical, the sort of thing that one frequently encounters when he 
reads about works of art. Whether it is good or bad, fruitful or fruitless, illu- 
minating or opaque, dynamic or static, is not at issue. 

The central figure has his or her hands over his or her ears, and seems to be 
screaming, terrified by something, we know not what. Some people say that all 
artists are emotionally disturbed, and perhaps we have in this lithograph a 
projection of some disturbed facet of Munch’s personality. Munch has written 
these lines about this lithograph: ‘I hear the scream of nature,” and biograph- 
ical data reveal that he was the victim of agoraphobia. This central figure on 
the bridge with mountains and a lake in the background might have an over- 
whelming dread of open spaces, be overwhelmed by visual stimulation, as was 
Munch himself. When we look at the lithograph, we may feel tense, anxious, 
reflecting our own insecurities. The powerful effect is achieved by the technique 
of repeating in the background the lines of the anguished face, suggesting that 
the individual is inextricably bound to his environment. The two figures in 

* A shorter version of this essay was read in Washington, D. C., Oct. 27, 1957 before the 
American Society for Aesthetics. I am indebted to the following groups and individuals 
for their criticisms of an earlier draft of this paper: the department of philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; the department of psychiatry, University of Cincinnati; and Dr. Jerome 
Richfield. 
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the background might be soldiers and possibly they contribute to the trauma. 
Many Norwegians are pacifists and distrust militarism in any form. 

The first thing to be said of this account is that it is extremely complex, 
exhibiting several distinct frames of reference. There are, of course, many ways 
in which works of arts are described. If one refers to a lake, a mountain, and to 
figures on a bridge, then a representational model is being used..If one refers to 
repetition and contrast of lines and masses, then plastic considerations are 
dominant. If we consider what Munch says about the lithograph, we are using 
an intentional model. When we say that the observer_is supposed to feel tense 
and disturbed, we are talking about the psychological effect of this work of art. 
The reference to pacifism is an appeal to cultural context. Mach of these types 
of description assumes a frame of reference within which some factors are 
relevant and others irrelevant to that type of criticism. 

Where, if anywhere, in such a list does psychoanalytic criticism make an 
appearance? It can appear within several of these frames of reference, but it 
need not appear at all. That depends upon the work of art being described and 
also upon the machinery that the critic has at his disposal. Any representational 
description of Lenormand’s The Dream Eater, must acknowledge that a con- 
spicuous prop is the psychoanalyst’s couch and that the analyst is practicing 
his profession in the dramatic action. In describing technique, one may or 
may not employ the concepts of regression and other defense mechanisms. 

In talking about Munch’s lithograph, The Cry, and, indeed, in talking about 
many of Munch’s works, it is difficult to avoid using psychoanalytic data. 
Nevertheless, I wish to make the emphatic and misleading comment that there 
is no such thing as psychoanalytic. criticism. I add hurriedly that there are 
many cases, and quite different kinds of cases, in which criticism employing 
psychoanalytic data and techniques is appropriately used. I think it is a mistake, 
however, to consider psychoanalytic criticism as a type or species of art crit- 
icism. 

III. Types of Art Criticism 

Let us consider for a few minutes types of criticism and ask the question: 
“Which of the contenders is the best, most appropriate, or valid type?” If this 
question is regarded as an appropriate one to ask, and consequently to answer, 
aesthetics becomes in large part a study of diverse, competing theories, each 


asserting that some one type of description uniquely locates the distinctively 
aesthetic components of our experiences. In arguments for some class or other 


of descriptions, such words as “intrinsic,” “immanent,” “non-semiotic,’’? and 
“inherent”? make crucial appearances; and in arguments against competing 
classes of descriptions, such words as “extrinsic,” “external,” ‘“‘transcendent,”’ 
“semiotic” and “associational” are crucial. 

I regard this conception of aesthetics as being fundamentally confused, 
presupposing that the point of criticism is to expose some “inner nature’’ of 
the work of art. My claim, to put it bluntly, is that there is no entity under- 
lying the everyday thing with which we are all familiar, or, most of us, at any 
rate. One qualification needs to be made. One can give a clear sense to the 


‘ 
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distinction between internal and external questions that may be asked about a 
work of art, provided one agrees initially upon some given frame of reference. 
To a formalist in the Clive Bell tradition, the question, “Is the painting 
bi-laterally symmetrical?” is internal and “Is the woman in the painting angry 
or frightened?” is external. But if we move back a step, employing an every- 
day notion of a work of art, then it is inconceivable that Bell could show the 
formalist question to be uniquely relevant. 

No air of mystery surrounds the phrase “everyday notion of a work of art.” 
We don’t have any systematic difficulties in identifying poems, sculptures, and 
musical numbers. We read poems, look at sculpture, and listen to concerts. We 
have many serious difficulties in explicating the rules governing the everyday 
use of the phrase “work of art,’’ but no attempt is made here to investigate 
those difficulties. 

And yet, perhaps one is still tempted to ask the question: ‘‘What really is 
a poem?” If we wish, we can refer to sound patterns and this makes good sense 
when dealing with the poems of Byron and Keats. No poet completely lacks 
an ear, but there is a marked difference between the rich orchestration of sound 
discernible in Milton and the less stringent demands upon our auditory responses 
from Thomson, Frost, and Hardy. Suppose that we are reading George Her- 
bert’s poems ‘‘The Altar’ and ‘‘Easter Wings” in which the lines are arranged 
to form figures, or I. Ek. Cummings’ poem ‘‘Portrait.”? The visual forms of these 
poems are just as distinctive as the auditory ones, and who is to say that one is 
more fundamental or deep rooted than the other? 

When examining paintings, we must take into account design, color, organiza- 
tion, and other plastic factors; and the fact that this or that is a dove, a cross, 
a drop of blood, or a twisted human abdomen may be and often is an organ- 
izing factor with respect to the visual structure of the painting. In some cases, 
we do first see colors, lines, and masses, and subsequently produce representa- 
tional and symbolic interpretations. In some of Matisse’s paintings, for example, 
it is as if we had to look through the plastic elements to get to the representa- 
tional content. But this is no more a paradigm in aesthetic experience than 
having sense data and then seeing objects in a paradigm in perceptual experi- 
ence. We don’t look through the plastic elements to get to the emaciated figure 
in Rodin’s St. John the Baptist. 

I am suggesting that talking about works of art is not at all similar to looking 
for missing necklaces or trying to guess the winners of next Saturday’s foot- 
ball games. When we find the missing necklace and guess correctly that Bates 
will defeat Tufts, these are essentially terminating performances. But when we 
talk about works of art, we are not or should not be aiming at some single 
outcome that uniquely constitutes success. 

In general, then, one should not think of distinct classes of descriptions in 


art criticism as competing with each other. Even if one should insist upon using 
the language of competition and individual enterprise in art criticism, it is a 
mistake to think of psychoanalytic criticism as a contender for the mythical 
trophy. As I shall try to show, psychoanalytic criticism breaks across the bound- 
aries, such as they are, established by distinct classes of criticism. 
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IV. Oceanic Psychoanalytic Criticism 


It must be admitted, however, that frequently psychoanalytic criticism is 
treated as a kind of criticism, not only by its adversaries but by its proponents. 
Some psychoanalytic critics have claimed to be the sole possessors of the key 
that unlocks the door to the essence of art. Consider the following claims: (a) 
All artists seek honor, power, and the love of women; (b) Poetry is oral eroti- 
cism; (¢c) All artists are emotionally disturbed; (d) All appreciation of art is 
substitute gratification. These claims certainly appear to be competing with 
this set of familiar claims: (a) All artists strive to communicate their emotions; 
(b) Poetry is the expression of emotion; (c) Art is significant form. 

No one of these claims from either set can be simply ignored or dismissed. 
Each claim has a point although each claim is put in a misleading way that 
tends to obscure that point. I shall illustrate this by taking the claim that all 
artists are emotionally disturbed. On one interpretation of this claim, the 
phrase “emotionally disturbed” is used in a differential sense whereby some 
people are emotionally disturbed and others are not. If this claim is thus taken 
as an empirical generalization, it is easy to point to conspicuous confirming 


exagynples, e.g., Van Gogh and Ezra Pound. But there are many artists, past 


and’ present, who have never been institutionalized for mental illness, who 
have never been in psychotherapy, and whose biographies do not reflect any 
urgent need for treatment. Freud points out that Leonardo da Vinci was not 
neurotic. But surely, one may say, Leonardo had emotional problems, and now 
we have a shift to a second interpretation of the claim: All people are emotionally 
disturbed, artists are people, and so artists are emotionally disturbed. A valid 
syllogism and totally uninteresting. 

Thus far, the claim that all artists are emotionally disturbed turns out to be 
false or otiose. The point of the claim that is of relevance to criticism is some- 
thing else. Many artists are emotionally disturbed, some neurotic, and some 
psychotic. There is less evidence to support the view that a neurosis or psychosis 
is a condition of or contributes to artistic creation than there is to support the 
view that artistic creation controls neuroses and prevents psychotic breaks 
Art critics for a long time have been intensely interested in the creative process 
and the claim or slogan that all artists are emotionally disturbed directs them 
to data that they might have overlooked. As we shall see, the psychoanalytic 
study of the mechanisms utilized by an artist in working out his emotional 
problems can cast a great deal of light upon problems of motivation, technique, 
and even contextual exegesis. This study should not be construed as cancelling 
out other studies, but as the addition of another bit of machinery which the 
critic has at his disposal. The brash newcomer, the psychoanalytic critic, is not 
or should not be trying to put established types of criticism out of business 
If, at times, he speaks as though he were an aggressive competitor, it is just 
that he has picked up the language of competition and individual enterprise 
from his elders in aesthetics and art criticism. 

It is not difficult to take the other oceanic psychoanalytic slogans that I 
listed and show that they are misleading ways of making some point or points 
of relevance to art criticism. What I wish to do is to abandon the slogans and 
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to examine clear-headed uses of psychoanalytically oriented criticism, noting 
what these uses individually accomplish. Slogans should be recognized for what 
they are: catchy phrases designed to attract attention to a product. Once at- 
tention has been captured, one attends to the product. It is wasteful to enter 
into the futile and confused debates concerning whether the artist is neurotic. 
Some important criticism has been done, andsthat is the product that merits 
scrutiny. 

I propose to classify psychoanalytically oriented criticism into four cate- 
gories that correspond to the following four questions: Why did the artist create 
his work of art? How did the artist create his work of art? What has the artist 
created? What are the attitudinal responses of those exposed to the work of 
art? 


V. Motivational Questions 


Why did the artist create his work of art? What was his motive? What was 
his purpose? What caused him to do it? These are not different formulations of 
the same questien, but they do form a cluster, and that is as precise as I wish 
to be. These questions or questions similar in meaning to these have been asked 
by aestheticians, art critics, and psychologists of diverse periods, and different 
categories of answers satisfy different questioners, as the following answers 
indicate: “for money”’; “under hyponotic suggestion”’; “to satirize the Daughters 
of the American Revolution”; ‘‘to show that space can be an organizing prin- 
ciple in sculpture.”” The psychoanalytically oriented critic is not primarily 
interested in these diverse sorts of answers, (needless to say, the psychoanalyst 
would be interested in these answers within the context of a therapeutic session), 
but rather in answers that refer to repressed desires that are allegedly gratified 
in some concealed way in artistic creation. Let us suppose that in some specific 
sases the repressed desires can be unmasked. To what use shall this information 
be put? 

There are two distinétive uses, one directed toward the work of art and the 
other toward the artist. When William Empson refers to Dodgson’s repressed 
desire to be a child, he has no desire to produce biographical or clinical data. 
He wishes to give an analysis of Alice in Wonderland and Through the Looking 
Glass.! Since Empson seldom uses psychoanalysis in criticism and since 
he states specifically that he is not interested in discovering a neurosis in Dodg- 
son, it is clear that he believes a psychoanalytic orientation indispensable to 
exhibiting structures in two complex works of art He does suggest, somewhat 
defensively, that Dodgson was aware of what would otherwise be called “latent 
content” in the stories. This would put Empson, to borrow Stanley Hyman’s 
figure, in the position of one who discovered buried gold at Fort Knox.? But to 
the ordinary reader and, I suspect, to Dodgson as well, a good portion of Emp- 
son’s analysis comes as a discovery. 

In the other direction, when Freud considers why Saint Anne in Leonardo’s 

' English Pastoral Poetry (W. W. Norton & Co., 1938). 


2 “Maude Bodkin and Psychological Criticism,’?’ The Armed Vision (Alfred A. kK « 
1947). 
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Saint Anne of the Louvre is young and beautiful and thus not a grandmother 
figure, his explanation takes him to a consideration of Leonardo’s early child- 
hood and his relations to his natural mother and his stepmother.? When Ernst 
Kris studies the sculptures of a psychotic and the drawings of a schizophrenic, 
he is as interested in what information can be uncovered about the personality 
disorders of the artists as he is in the works of art. Steinberg and Weiss observe 
that Edvard Munch’s paintings become more tranquil, decorative, and tradi- 
tional in his latter years and trace this to Munch’s psychotic break and the 
subsequent change in his personality.° 

Psychoanalysts, of course, make a number of uses of the arts in therapy. 
Patients, for example, are encouraged to paint or sculpt, and their products 
are used as auxiliary tools in diagnosis and prognosis in much the way that 
dreams are used. To call some of these drawings and sculptures “works of art”’ 
is to employ a generous, non-evaluative use of this phrase. 

VI. Techniques 

A second question that I wish to raise concerns the techniques utilized by the 
artist. How did the artist create this work? Once again, there are many sorts of 
answers that are not of unique interest to psychoanalysts: for example, ‘by 
working around the clock,” “by a secret formula that he discovered for mixing 
paints,” “by becoming the character that he was to portray.’’ With respect to 
answers that are of interest to psychoanalysts, it is convenient to distinguish 
two types: 

(a) First, the problem sometimes rises of how to present a bizarre, primary- 
process content, involving condensation and displacement, in a convincing way. 
This content is presented in a convincing way if the person to whom I present 
it experiences the content in the way that I did, or in 2 way that is quite similar 
to the way I did. I have had, and I hope that others have had, the experience of 
trying to describe a dream and being unable to give a satisfactory description, 
not because of forgetting the dream, but because of being unable to put it into 
words. Kafka’s stories are frequently accounts of his dreams and phantasies. 
One might expect Kafka to turn to some unusual literary technique, say, a 
“stream of consciousness” writing to achieve authenticity. But what he does 
is to use conventional, everyday language. Selma Fraiberg explains why this 
language works so effectively: 


It is the conventional narration, the factual ordinary rendering of this event which pro 
duces the effect of the uncanny ... Now since the uncanny is not a quality of the dream 
itself, but derives from an impairment of an ego faculty, that of reality testing, a narrative 
which attempts to simulate the experience of dreaming or to evoke the ‘“‘uncanniness’’ of 
the dream must deceive the critical and judging faculties of the ego through a prose which 
apparently sustains logic and belief at the same time that it affirms the delusion.® 


3 Sigmund Freud, Leonardo da Vinci (New York, 1916). 

* Psychoanalytic Explorations in Art (New York, 1952) 

5 Stanley Steinberg and Joseph Weiss, “The Art of Edvard Munch and its Function in 
his Mental Life,’’ The Psychoanalytic Quarterly, X XU (1954) 

6 William Phillips (ed.), ‘Kafka and the Dream,’’ Art and Psychoanalysis (New York, 
1957), p. 28. 
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The point is not to set an artificial “‘once upon a time” frame else the content is 
given as unauthentic. 

(b) A second problem is how an artist can present descriptions of terrifying, 
anxiety producing situations without disturbing his and our ego structures. 
Santayana has said, in a very general way, that the artist can alleviate horror 
by transforming the initial material through formal arrangement.” More specif- 
ically, Fraiberg points out that the description of the whipping scene in The 
Trial employs the defense mechanism of detached, abstract, unreal writing, 
thus reducing affect.’ Picasso’s painting, Demoiselles d’Avignon represents a 
brothel. This is not easily discerned, if at all, from examining the painting, but 
the information is provided by the artist. The fracturing technique of cubism 
disguises the representational content.® 


VII. Contextual Analysis 


My third question pertains to the work of art directly. What has the artist 
created? What is the work of art? These formulations may be directed to the 
work of art as a whole or to some specific feature of it. As heretofore, there 
are several categories of answers to this question that are not directly relevant 
to psychoanalytic contexts; for example, “‘a portrait,” ‘“‘a pot boiler,” or ‘a 
fugue.”’ The type of situation that I wish to call attention to is one in which the 
work of art is sufficiently complex to make one puzzle and ponder. Many works 
of art do not require interpretation at all, unless one wishes to extend the sense 
of “interpretation” in such radical ways that the sentences ‘The eyes in Picasso’s 
The Couple are not on the same plane” and “There are three fish in Matisse’s 
painting, Goldfish” become interpretations. When this word is thus extended, one 
is on the brink of overlooking some important distinctions within aesthetic 
experience. 

At the present time, however, I shall restrict myself to the flat assertion that 
I am using the word “interpretation” in a restricted sense. Problems concerning 
interpretation often arise when we look at the paintings of Chagall, William 
Faulkner’s novels, symbolist poetry, and modern dance. Often we do not know 
how to take what we see, hear, and read. How are we to interpret Allen Tate’s 
lines, ‘‘We are the eyelids of defeated caves”? In what respect, if any, do we 
resemble eyelids and what are defeated caves? We believe that some works of 
art need explicating and accounting for in a sense that some others do not. We 
select, relate, synthesize, and attempt to reach decisions. There are procedures 
that we follow and that in retrospect we can appeal to. Obviously, this is a 
rough account, but perhaps the point here is that a general account must be a 
rough account. 

In some cases where we find it necessary or desirable to interpret a work of 
art, it is appropriate to adopt a psychoanalytic orientation. I am not referring 
to cases in which we relate the work of art to dynamic conflicts or genetic mate- 

7 The Sense of Beauty (1896), p. 167. 

“Op. cit. p. 49. 


®E. H. Gombrich, ‘‘Psychoanalysis and the History of Art,’’ in Freud and the 20th Cen- 
tury, ed. Benjamin Nelson (New York, 1957). 
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rial pertaining to the artist nor to the employment of a dictionary to provide 
the standard latent meanings of such symbols, written or visual, as oranges, 
trees, cows, and meadows. I am referring to cases in which a problem or puzzle 
arising within the framework of the work of art is interpreted by showing its 
connections with some other facet of the work. The most famous example of 
this in criticism is, of course, Ernest Jones’ Hamlet and Oedipus (1949). Hamlet 
asks the question: Why do I not and why can I not perform the crucial act? 
Critics have wrestled with this problem without conspicuous success again and 
again. Jones shows, or tries to show, that Hamlet’s oedipal problems prevent 
him from acting, and these problems are developed out of Hamlet’s relation- 
ships in the play to his mother, father, uncle, and Ophelia. Some of the genetic 
factors are merely alluded to, but they are available for inspection. If it should 
be discovered that the tireless monkeys did grind out this play on their type- 
writers, this would not in any sense weaken or invalidate Jones’ interpretation. 
I personally find this interpretation persuasive. Whether others do or not, it is 
a distinctive kind of analysis. I shall not give other examples of what I call 
half-seriously the contextualistic approach, but many are available, particu- 
larly in literary symbols that display “integrative ambiguity,’”° e.g., the tiny 
train in Kafka’s The Railroad of Kalda." 


VIII. Attitudinal Response 


My fourth and final question is: What is the attitudinal response of the indi- 
vidual who is exposed to a work of art? How should one describe his emotional 
state? Almost any ordinary answer to this question will be of psychoanalytic 
significance, e.g., “amused,” “frightened,” ‘‘sad,” and ‘‘puzzled.’’ Questions 
concerning technique and attitudinal response are closely related, but one can 
focus attention on the psychic etiology of the attitudinal response and ask, for 
example, why it is that such comic techniques as mechanization and inversion 
evoke laughter in us. 

In his imaginative account of wit, humor, and comedy, Freud considers why 
we laugh at such nonsensical expressions as “‘He seems to be enjoying his alco- 
holiday.”” The point is just that it is nonsensical. As children we take great 
delight in uttering and singing nonsense syllables, but as we mature, we are 
required to give up this pleasurable activity. Wit is a device for circumventing 
the censorship of the superego.” E. H. Gombrich has argued that cubis- 
tic paintings and sculptures set off the primary process into full play, that we 
are teased and misdirected by ambiguous representational cues. If we allow 
ourselves to regress and be carried around and through the work of art, we 
delight in operations that otherwise are abandoned with childhood." 

Leonard Meyer has published recently a fascinating work in which he analyzes 
the attitudinal response of music listeners.’ He points out that the excitation 


# Ernst Kris and Abraham Kaplan, “Aesthetic Ambiguity,” in Psychoanalytic Explora 
tions in Art, ed. Ernst Kris (London, 1953). 

1 Selma Fraiberg, “Kafka and the Dream,” in Art and Psychoanalysis, op. cit., p. 25 

2 Wit and its Relation to the Unconscious. 

B Op. cit., p. 204. : 

4 Leonard B. Meyer, Emotion and Meaning in Music (Chicago, 1956) 
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of strong feeling requires antecedent repression or inhibition. The emotional 
states of doubt, confusion, uncertainty, and anxiety are aroused when situations 
in experience produce’ conflicting expectations, and, in general, whenever a 
situation is structurally confused or ambiguous, of doubtful organization. 

Meyer claims that music arouses apprehension and anxiety and then releases 
it. It is not clear to me, and perhaps not to Meyer, just how much the terms 
“anxious”’ and “apprehensive” are being stretched in their meaning to have 
application in a musical context. When the introductory passage of a Hinde- 
mith quartet creates tension in view of conflicting possibilities of development 
of a theme, one is not inclined to apply the word “anxious” because of the 
aesthetic frame. We know that this tension will be resolved in the development 
of the composition. Perhaps, however, one’s state is sufficiently similar to 
anxiety to justify its application here. 

The expectations to which Meyer refers are expectations about the musical 
development of the composition, (what he refers to, I am sorry to say, as ‘““em- 
bodied meanings’’) and not expectations referring to day dreams, phantasies, 
or any other programmatic material suggested by the music (in his terms, “ref- 
erential meanings”). Some of these expectations are conscious whereas others 
are unconscious. It may scratch a bit to hear of “unconscious expectations,”’ 
but the extension is useful. Meyer provides some penetrating analyses of our 
emotional responses to the introduction and subsequent resolution of harmonic 
and motivic incompleteness and ambiguity in different types and styles of 
musical compositions. 

The danger with Meyer’s approach to music, and this is a danger latent in 
the use of psycho-dynamic data, is that it tends to oppose limit setting. The 
words “anxiety,” ‘“‘tension,’’ and “suspense” have a clinical flavor and perhaps 
they are being overworked in musical contexts. Let us avoid, if we can, psycho- 
pathological material, and consider ordinary situations where ordinary people 
feel ‘“‘anxious,”’ ‘“‘tense,” or in a ‘‘state of suspense.” Suppose that you are in a 
dentist’s chair, and he is tinkering around, taking x-rays, chattering and you 
are awaiting the verdict: three cavities, an extraction, or perhaps just a cleaning. 
Surely, if you are an ordinary person, you are anxious. Then the work is done 
and you breathe a sigh of relief. 

Is this the sort of thing that happens when you listen to music? In some cases, 
yes. Suppose your son, who hasn’t practiced regularly, is playing at a recital. 
Or suppose a young pianist is playing a Prokofiev concerto, one with which 
you as a pianist have had much difficulty. In these cases, and cases similar 
to these, we are respectively “anxious” and “relieved” in the ordinary senses 
of these words. But these are exceptional cases. Suppose that we are listening 
to The Afternoon of a Faun or almost any Mozart piano concerto. It seems 
unlikely that our feelings are comparable to those that we have when in a den- 
tist’s chair. 


Still, one might be inclined to say, when we listen to music, we are attentive, 
expecting this, surprised at that; and so there is a certain tension or suspense. 
One way of seeing the misleading character of this comment is to compare 
listening to music to visual perception. When we look, gaze, and scrutinize, we 
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frequently are attentive, expecting certain things and surprised by others; 
but we usually are not anxious, tense, or in a state of suspense. 

I do not wish to deny that some music makes us tense or places us in a state 
of suspense; nor that in some cases we may become nervous, jittery, i.e., anxious. 


It does not follow, however, that these emotional states are indispensable to 
musical enjoyment and appreciation. And the reason why I am troubled by the 
use of words with clinical flavors is that these words refer to crippling, restrictive 
conditions. Granted that there is a heightening of our emotional experience 
in exposure to music, this is liberating rather than paralytic. 


IX. Psychoanalysis and Artistic Evaluation 


I have not so much as touched upon one type of objection that philosophers 
repeatedly direct against psychoanalytic criticism. Consider, for example, 
Susanne Langer’s charge: 


For the Freudian interpretation, no matter how far it be carried, never offers even the 
rudest criterion of artistic excellence. It may explain why a poem was written, why it is 
popular, what human features it hides under its fanciful imagery; what secret ideas a picture 
combines, and why Leonardo’s women smile mysteriously. But it makes no distinction be 
tween good and bad art.'® 


Let us ignore Langer’s naive use of the phrase “the Freudian interpretation,” 
and inquire into the nature of this alleged inadequacy. Under what circum- 
stances are we inclined to say that a painting is good? The circumstances roughly 
are that we enjoy looking at the painting; we look at the painting again and 
again. We talk about it to our friends and compare it with other paintings that 
we like and dislike. Is psychoanalytically oriented criticism of any help in 
explaining why it is that we enjoy some works of art and are bored by or dis- 
like others? In some cases, yes. 

Some critics have been displeased by the “inconsistencies” in the character, 
Prince Hal, later Henry V, in Shakespeare. Long ago, Aristotle pointed out 
that in drama probable impossibilities are to be preferred to improbable possi- 
bilities. Why does Prince Hal announce on the eve of his joining the robbers 
that he will redeem himself? Why, in the midst of the war against the rebels, 
does he return to feast with his companions? Why, finally, does he reject 
Falstaff? Perhaps Shakespeare fell down in these two plays or perhaps he didn’t 
write them at all. 

Kris explains these alleged inconsistencies as attempts to resolve a conflict.’® 
Prince Hal uses two mechanisms in his attempt to resolve his oedipal problems: 
his exalted moral standards (i.e., superego) enable him to feel reproachful toward 
the King; the displacement of attachment from the King to Falstaff enables 
him to satisfy libidinal demands. I submit that this resolution of apparent incon- 
sistencies in the character of Prince Hal makes it possible for us to accept Prince 
Hal as a character more completely and to enjoy the plays, Henry 1V and Henry 
V more fully. In everyday life, we frequently have to say: ‘I don’t know why 
Sadie did that.” Most of us do not enjoy being in this position in the theater. 


16 Philosophy in a New Key (Mentor, 1948), p. 168 
16 Op. cit., pp. 273-288. 
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What this shows is that the use of psychodynamic interpretations may enable 
us to enjoy a work of art more completely than we can without them. Since 
enjoyment and appreciation are closely linked with evaluation, whatever that 
linkage may be, I would say that in some cases psychodynamic interpretations 
of complex works of art contribute to our evaluation of them. 

At the same time, one should admit or, perhaps, insist that psychodynamic 
interpretations do not provide a criterion of artistic excellence and do not give 
the distinction between good and bad art. This negative answer should be dis- 
appointing only to those who are searching for a magic formula. It is just as 
logically inappropriate to look for a magic formula here as it is to look for one 
that will distinguish between sane and insane people or between happily and 
unhappily married couples: 


In conclusion, I wish to make a few comments about my scheme of classi- 
fication. I have said that the four basic sorts of questions that the psychoan- 
alytically oriented critic can ask and has asked about a work of art are: (1) 
Why did the artist create the work of art?; (2) What techniques did he employ?; 
(3) What has he created?; (4) What is the nature of the attitudinal response to 
the work of art? I have introduced this scheme in order to be able to describe 
distinct frames of reference for criticism. Its categories are neither exclusive 
nor exhaustive, and many instances of criticism are mixed modes. There may 
well be, and I hope that there are, alternative schemes that will do this job in a 
superior way. The reason why I regard this procedure as indispensable is be- 
cause of the enormous confusion that permeates discussions relating art and 
psychoanalysis, this confusion being in part a consequence of the deep-seated 
essentialist fallacy which has vitiated much aesthetic thought. 

I am not suggesting that if one is doing psychoanalytic criticism, he should 
remain exclusively within a single frame of reference (although occasionally 
a breath of fresh air would be sucked in greedily), but that one should know what 
question or questions he is asking and know what will count for answers. 

It seems probable that psychoanalytically oriented criticism will be used 
more frequently and more extensively than it has in the past. In part, this is 
due to the developing and maturing of the science of psychoanalysis and the 
gradual disintegration of hostility to it; but also because contemporary artists 
acquire a better understanding of the practice and theory of psychoanalysis 
than their predecessors, and then consciously employ it in their work. 

Certainly the aesthetician and art critic who wish to use a psychoanalytic 


frame for criticism must acquire a sensitive understanding of psychoanalysis in 
theory and practice. By the same token, the professional psychoanalyst who 
enters the arena of art criticism must have a sensitive understanding of the art~ 
or arts he wishes to explore. 





LITERATURE AND HUMAN NATURE 
JOHN HOSPERS 


The subject of truth in literature is a large one, and various senses of “truth’’ 
must be distinguished in discussing it. First, works of literature contain many 
outright assertions, some of which are true, and thus literature contains truth 
in the sense of true propositions. Second, many works of literature contain 
implicit truth-claims which are not directly asserted; and the sense in which 
such truth-claims can be said to be,implied is a subject too intricate for inclu- 
sion in the present paper. I shall be concerned here only with a third sense, in 
which characters are said to be true to human nature, and events described in 
literature are said to be true to history or actual sequences of events in the world. 
I shall try to describe in what way such a. claim for literature can be defended, 
and to assess briefly its importance. 


The assertion that characters in works of literature are true to human nature 
is often either denied or ignored, for various reasons. For example, (1) it is 
said that the novelist’s characters and plots cannot be true to nature because 
they are only unconscious wish-fulfillments of the author, or unconscious re- 
proaches against these wishes, or unconscious defenses against these reproaches. 
The novel thus is not an attempt to describe real-life people in action but only 
the working out of, for example, the author’s unconscious alibis. | have no 
wish to quarrel with this statement about the psychology of writers, but only 
to point out that the conclusion drawn from it does not follow. What determines 
the novelist to write about this rather than that, to use this kind of plot and that 
battery of characters, may well have sources in the writer’s unconscious motiva 
tions; but this in no way proves that the characters he does describe are not (at 
least in many ways) true to human nature. True, his unconscious predilections 
may distort some of the characterizations he gives us; but equally they may make 
his characters more true to human nature because of his unconscious rapport 


with their situations and problems. Or again, (2) it is said that it is inappropri- 


ate to require characters to be true to human nature because the novelist does 
not copy characters out of life, he creates them. And again this statement may 
be true, but it does not entail the conclusion. If we are asked ‘‘Is art a creation 
or an imitation?” we all want to be on the side of the angels and say ‘‘creation,”’ 
since the word “imitation” is in bad favor these days. Yet what if the characters 
and situations in the novel are very much like the situations and characters in 
life? Is this an accident? Everyone grants that the novelist does not simply 
report like a journalist, a historian, or a court-reporter, and that art is not a 
carbon copy of life, and no one from Aristotle on meant such a thing by speaking 
of art as imitation. But once this is granted, what is there to choose between 
saying that the novelist imitates real life (the more usual word these days is 
“represent,” “imitation” being reserved for the relation of works of art to one 
another), but rings some changes Gn it, and saying that he creates characters 
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but these characters often are made to behave as real people do? If after this we 
still ask “Is it creation or imitation?” are we not quibbling? The two, it would 
seem, have dissolved into each other. 


II 


Let us examine, then, the claim that characters in fiction or drama are true 
to human nature or true to life. What does it mean to say this? With qualifica- 
tions still to be described, we can say it simply means that the characters de- 
scribed by the novelist behave, feel, and are motivated the way people in real 
life behave, feel, and are motivated. People in life of course behave in an enor- 
mous variety of ways; but then so can the characters in novels and still be true 
to life. The characters described need not be representations of people who have 
actually existed in human history; nevertheless they have the same human 
characteristics and motivations. The characters may emphasize certain human 
traits at the expense of others, more than is to be found in any historical person. 
All the traits of a given person can never be included in the novel but char- 
acterization may still be true to human nature in that it faithfully describes 
those traits. Many characters in literature are more complex and varied than 
most people are, at least to a superficial eye; but again all the kinds of motives 
and actions described are to be found in real people, though not all of them in 
the same people. In every case, human nature as described in works of literature 
is anchored in human nature as it exists outside works of literature. This must 
be kept in mind from the start, otherwise we shall be puzzled by (and perhaps 


take literally) Oscar Wilde’s quaint epigram about art supplying us with the 
originals while life gives us the copies, or Santayana’s dictum that the characters 


in literature are the models or ideals to which people in real life sometimes 
approximate. Such statements have a point, if only to counteract those who 
want literature to copy life; but if taken literally, they simply are not true. 
It is life that provides the touchstone by which we measure the truth of a char- 
acterization in literature, not the other way round. Without life there would be 
no characters for literature to portray. 

But perhaps, one might object, characters in narrative literature need not be 
true to the actual behavior and motivation of human beings; it is enough if 
they are presented as if they were; and in this connection we hear words like 
“convincing,” “‘vivid,” “compelling,” ‘“successful’’—anything to avoid the 
word “‘true.”” Now the introduction of these terms worries me—not so much 
because they are vague (though they are), as because what they suggest, how- 
ever vaguely, seems to me misleading and often false. I do not know, for example, 
what is supposed to be meant by a successful characterization—perhaps that 
it is liked by many readers; and in this event, since you may like what I don’t, 
it is successful with you and not with me. Or perhaps a successful characteriza- 
tion just means a good characterization; but this shifts the question to what is 
meant by a good characterization—just possibly it might mean a true one. 
“Successful” is such a slippery word that I see no future in discussing it. How 
about ‘‘vivid’? A characterization may be vivid in the sense of producing ¢ 
vivid impression upon us—it may be vividly conceived and vividly remembered— 
and yet not bear the slightest resemblance to anyone who has ever lived on land 
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or sea; it may be only highly novel, bizarre, freakish, or spectacular. It is true, 
I daresay, that when we have a true-to-life character portrayal, the impression 
on us is likely to be more vivid; but then it is the truth of the characterization 
which is important, not the vividness which is the effect of it. How about the 
term “convincing”? This is better; but if a character is convincingly drawn, is 
not this because it is truly, drawn? Is it not its truth of which it convinces us? 
But this is not the only objection. Already I can hear two more: (1) Many 
characters in literature are flagrantly and violently untrue to human nature 
and still come off as great characters; so at least truth to human nature is pretty 
unimportant in evaluating it as literature. (2) No character can possibly be 
untrue to human nature, because, no matter how weird or crazy his actions 


are as depicted by the novelist, and no matter how much he may speak or act 


out of character (i.e., out of relation to the way he has previously spoken or 
acted), we do find in the world people who speak, act, and are motivated in 
this way. In other words, no matter how implausible the character seems to be, 
we can say with confidence that sometime, somewhere, there was somebody who 
behaved like that; and so the characterization is true to human nature after 
all. 

These two objections, of course, contradict each other. If the second one is 
valid, and no character can possibly be untrue to human nature, then the first 
objection, that some characters of great literature are untrue to human nature, 
must be false. 

Let us examine the second criticism first. Admittedly the question whether a 
character in literature acts and feels the way people in real life act and feel is 
fiendishly difficult to settle, since people act and feel in such a diversity of ways. 
And people with limited experience of human nature will often say that this 
or that character in a novel or drama is untrue to human nature, simply be- 
‘sause they have not known enough people, or known them intimately enough. 
Those who are unacquainted with psychotic behavior may say that certain 
characters in Dostoyevsky’s novels are untrue to human nature, whereas people 
of wider experience, such as Sigmund Freud, recognize in these characterizations 
a truth to actual human behavior that extends down to the most minute and 
seemingly inconsequential details. And if some people can mistakenly say that 
Dostoyevsky’s characters are untrue to human nature, because these critics 
lack a wide enough experience of what human nature can be like, why can it 
not be said of us, when we criticize a characterization that strikes us as implausi 
ble, that our experience of human nature is not wide enough either—that we 
are in the same position with regard to this character as our inexperienced friend 
was in relation to those of Dostoyevsky? Is there any way of ever disproving 
this? 

My contention is that it makes sense to speak of a characterization being 
true to human nature, and that if this is so, it also makes sense to say that it 
is not true to human nature; the term must have a significant opposite. For 
example, if one of Dostoyevsky’s characters had behaved, at a certain juncture 
in the novel, conspicuously differently from the way Dostoyevsky made him 
do, we would say, or at least Freud would have said, that this characterization 
was nol accurately drawn, that such a person would not behave in such a way. 
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Characterizations are not true “no matter what.” If one can significantly say 
that under a given set of circumstances a given character would do A, B, or 
C, then one can equally significantly say that under those same circumstances 
he would not do D, E, or I, and if the novelist had described him as doing D, 
Ef, or F’, his description would not accord with the way people behave. For example, 
if a novelist described someone as working a lifetime to achieve a certain goal, 
and then, for no apparent reason, not bothering to fulfil this goal just as he was 
in sight of it, we would criticize such a characterization as untrue to human 
nature. But, one might object, there are people who do things like that. I grant 
that there are: a certain group of people with a highly masochistic personality- 
structure do behave in just such a way. But if the novelist has not presented 
this character as a person with such a personality-structure, then this sudden 
shift would be untrue to the way in which such a person would behave. But 
don’t people sometimes undergo sudden changes in characterological structure? 
Yes, sometimes, but again this does not happen without some preparations, 
some seeds of it in the past, some signs which a psychologist at least could 
detect and with which a novelist would have to supply us to give the change 
plausibility. If the novelist’s main character were presented as a well-adjusted, 
average human being, not given to excessive guilt-feelings or morbid introspec- 
tion, who suddenly joins an obscure sect devoted to constant penance and self- 
flagellation, we would condemn such a characterization as wildly implausible 
and untrue to human nature. If such changes are to occur, the novelist must 
prepare us for it by subtle bits.of characterization and incident so that at least 
on re-reading the novel we could have predicted that something drastic like 
this might happen. St. Paul’s conversion may have been unexpected even to 
his close friends, but he was the kind of person to whom this sort of thing could 
happen, and not everyone is that kind of person. A novelist cannot track down 
the causes of everything he presents, but if he fails to trace the development of 
so important a one as this, so central to his theme, we would hold him guilty of a 
severe oversight in his characterization. The character would be presented as 
behaving other than (in Aristotle’s words) a person of that kind probably or 
necessarily would behave. True, people behave in a fantastic variety of ways, 
and there is almost nothing that somebody at some time won’t do, but it does 
not follow that there is nothing which this person, with this character, and in 
this situation would not do. 

But suppose that we condemn a characterization, or a series of actions by a 
character in fiction, as implausible and not the way such a person would behave. 
Then we are given incontrovertible evidence that there was, once, a person in 
life who behaved just like that. (For example, in a recent television story an 
editor condemns a female story-writer for her implausible characterization: 
“A woman,” he says, ‘would never go into her editor’s office and shoot him 
just for rejecting her story.” But then the authoress proceeds to do just that 
to the editor in question, thus proving that at least one person could do just 
such a thing—the inference being that the character in her story is true to 
human nature after all.) If this happened, would it require us to reverse our 
judgment of its truth to human nature? I don’t think so: this one instance is 
not enough. But why? Perhaps, it may be suggested, it is because, when we 
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call a character true to human nature, we demand not c ly that one person 
behaved like that, but that many people—-a considerable segment of humanity 
behave like that. Is this what we require for it to be called true to human na- 
ture? This answer is tempting, but I do not think it is satisfactory. There are 
not many people like Dmitri Karamazov, willing to be punished for the sins of 
all humanity, but most people still feel that this characterization is profoundly 
true. For that matter, there are not many people like Albert Schweitzer. And 
of course nobody in the world is exactly like you or me—or yet utterly unlike 
you or me; it all depends on how much like us somebody has to be before we 
will classify him as being like us. How many people are, statistically, very much 
like this one or that one seems to have little to do with the question. 

I think, rather, that the answer is to be found in a different direction, already 
indicated above: The isolated action—did anybody ever do this or that particu- 
lar thing?——-means very little as a test of truth to human nature. What has to 
be considered is not the isolated action but the whole context and background 
of the character; would a person so endowed and so motivated in this situation 
do this thing? We need to know a great deal about the character to judge at 
all adequately whether he would do this or not. That is why we often cannot 
say of a minor character in a novel, whose history we do not know, whether he 
would be likely to do this kind of thing or not: the fuller the characterization, 
the better we are in a position to judge. The character and his actions may be 
ever so different and unusual, but this need not count against its truth: the 


circumstances may be different from any that have confronted people before. 


It is only necessary that such a person, in such a situation, would behave like this. 
The situation is analogous to one in physical science: an extremely unusual event 
may happen—one that would never be repeated in a million years, such as a 
rubber ball falling off the Mmpire State Building and striking a passing truck in 
such a way as to glance off it and bounce back up into a twentieth-story window 
onto a desk, spilling over a bottle of ink and pouring its contents onto a copy 
of a book describing freak accidents that occur in the Empire State Building. 
Yet since all the steps in this fantastic series of events can be subsumed under 
known laws of nature, it is explained—it is no miracle-—and so, though it is 
highly unusual and bizarre, it would excite no particular scientific surprise or 
even curiosity. So it is with unusual characters in literature. 

I conclude, then, that a judgment that a characterization is true to human 
nature—that a person such as described would behave in this or that manner 
is not only significant but is often true. But can we ever know with certainty 
in a given case that such a judgment is true? Perhaps (it may be charged) such 
a judgment can never be certain, owing to our lack of an exhaustive knowledge 
of human nature. I grant that this may be so. Still, we often have good grounds, 
though not conclusive grounds, for making such judgments; that is, we’ are 
often in a position to assert, with considerable probability, that this or that 
characterization is true to human nature, with all the evidence being for the 
judgment and none against it. And this is all 1 am concerned to hold. For ex- 
ample, if we want to know whether a characterization is true to human nature, 
and suspect that it isn’t, we can ask trained psychiatrists whether they have 
ever come across people who behaved or felt in this way. If the psychiatrist 
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says no, this of course doesn’t prove that no such people exist, but in view of 
the breadth of his acquaintance with people of all kinds it will add probability 
to our negative judgment of the characterization. Thus it is simply not true 
to say that there couldn’t be a characterization that is untrue to human nature. 
There could, and there are, in spite of the fact that in-a particular case our 
judgment on the matter may turn out to be premature. 

In this connection one special aspect of the treatment of character should 
perhaps be mentioned. It is sometimes said that people in real life are not only 
confused and irrational but contradictory in their motivation and behavior. 
And, it is added, even if this is true of people in life, it should not be true of 
characters in narrative literature. Now I would be the first to insist that there 
are ways in which art should be unlike life; but I cannot agree that the above 
assertion is justified. For in what sense are people contradictory? A man may 
behave selfishly at one time and unselfishly at another; is this contradictory? 
When his wife teases him, this may please him one day and the next day it may 
irritate him; is this contradictory? What in fact is the term “contradictory 
behavior’ supposed to mean? One would have thought that only propositions, 
such as ‘Jones is jealous” and ‘Jones is not jealous,’ could contradict each 
other. Behaviors may be as divergent as you please, they are still not contradic- 
tory. Well, let us talk about propositions then: if on Monday Jones is jealous 
when Smith pays attention to his wife, and on Tuesday he is not jealous when 
Robinson does so, doesn’t Monday’s behavior confirm the proposition “Jones 
is a jealous man” and Tuesday’s behavior the proposition ‘Jones is not a jealous 
man’’? But again there is a confusion.. The two propositions contradict one 
another as they stand, of course; but then, the two bits of behavior just men- 
tioned do not commit us to these contradictory propositions. All they commit 
us to is that Jones is jealous in some respects and at some times and not in 
others. And these propositions, far from contradicting each other, may all be 
true, as propositions of this kind often are. In all this, where is the contradic- 
tion? 


Perhaps what is meant is that in life people’s behavior is various—for example, 
Jones may do X in situation A and not do X in situation B—but that in litera- 
ture this should not be done, because the element of what is called “the irra- 
tional” or ‘the inconsistent”’ or “the contradictory” does not belong in litera- 
ture. If this is meant, I cannot object to it strongly enough. If this were done, 
most of the richness and variety we find in the characters of great literature 
would disappear; characters would be reduced to stereotypes. We would have 


not a living character but a kind of streamlined oversimplification of a human 
being, with all the diversity that characterizes actual human beings removed. 
The diversity of behavior, e.g., the reacting in one way to one situation and 
oppositely to a very similar one, is part of the truth about human nature; and 
if the novelist excludes this in the interests of “consistency,” he is to that extent 
falsifying human nature. This rarefied, bloodless travesty of human nature is 
surely not what critics of “inconsistency of character’ desire. But then, what 
do they mean when they say that the things they call irrational and contradic- 
tory should be removed from characterizations in narrative literature? 

I suppose that to logicians and philosophers the above points are simple to 
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the point of being simple-minded; yet it is, I think, important that attention 
be called to them to avoid much talk that borders on nonsense. lor example, 
the classical authority on Aristotle’s Poetics, 8. H. Butcher, describes the writer 
according to Aristotle as presenting “permanent and eternal facts, free from 
the elements of unreason which disturb our comprehension of real events and 
of human conduct” (page 184 of Arzstotle’s Theory of Poetry and Fine Art); and 
among others, Santayana in a wondrously cryptic statement asserts that a char- 
acter in literature should be “thoroughly consistent even in its extremist and 
most lifelike inconsistency.” It is inexcusable, I suggest, for critics and aesthe- 
ticians to utter such pronouncements without coming down to cases and spelling 
out exactly what they mean by them; e.g., how would this characterization be 
different if the precept is obeyed? But having delivered themselves of these 
mysterious sayings, they do not stay for an answer, or rather they do not stay 
to do any follow-up work and give an elucidation of the dark hints which their 
oracle has seen fit to pronounce. 


Let us, then, turn back to the first of the two criticisms cited near the beginning 
of this paper: namely, that many major characters of great literature are quite 
untrue to human nature, and hence that truth to human nature cannot be 
very important in judging such a work. Now, in a complex work like a novel 
or drama, characterization is, I admit, not of exclusive importance; perhaps 


plot is more important (of this more shortly) or style more important than either. 
But at any rate I am quite sure that characterization is one of the factors in 
evaluating a work of literature; that when a critic says, ‘‘This novelist’s char- 
acterizations are implausible, the motivation is unconvincing, and the character- 
portrayal superficial,” he is pointing out what he considers to be a defect, and 
a major one; moreover, he considers it an artistic defect, not an incidental 
inaccuracy or oversight, such as Shakespeare’s locating The Winter’s Tale at 
“the seacoast of Bohemia.” Samuel Butler in Erehwon describes regions that 
never existed and are flagrantly untrue to geography, as well as incidents that 
never occurred and are in this sense untrue to history, but no critic objects. 
And we do not consider his indifference misplaced in the way we do the remark 
of the eighteenth-century critic of Gulliver’s Travels who remarked that he ‘‘could 
scarce believe a word of it.’’ Indeed, most novelists invent characters and inci- 
dents that never occurred, but no critic thinks any the worse of them for this. 
Works of literature may also present false or improbable world-views—some 
would consider the great poems of Lucretius and Dante as examples—but yet 
critics do not condemn their works on that account. All these considerations of 
truth the writer can violate with impunity if it serves his purpose; the only 
thing he dare not tamper with much is human nature. If his characterizations 
are to any great extent untrue to human nature, we pounce upon this as a 
fault and condemn him forthwith. 

And in fact, on examining major characters in admittedly great works of 
literature, I cannot think of any flagrant violation of human nature. Hawthorne’s 
requirement of all great fiction that it be “true to the human heart’? seems 
always in one way or another to be fulfilled. This strongly suggests that it is a 
necessary condition for great literature—since the latter never occurs without 
it—even though it is not a sufficient condition. Though characterization is only 
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one factor among others, that it is one, and an important one in literature, 
seems to me about as plainly true as wny general proposition about works of 
art can be.! 

It is true that this makes our aesthetic categories less neat and tidy. If one 
is convinced that in works of art no reference to the world of life outside the 
work of art is required, that a work of art is entirely “self-contained,” serenely 
independent of the world outside and to be evaluated without regard to any 
relation to it, then this fact about characterization will indeed be inconsistent 
with his doctrine. But to deny the relevance of characterization in the interests 
of a preconceived aesthetic doctrine is already a mistake, inspired probably 
by an exclusive preoccupation with music and non-representational painting. 
Such a doctrine, however appropriate there, simply will not apply to literature. 
It is, | think, more likely that such a general aesthetic theory is false than 
that the implicit or explicit use of truthful characterization as a criterion is 
mistaken. 


II] 


But now let us turn from the characters that occur in literature to the events— 
both the actions that the characters perform and the background of events 
and conditions in which they are embedded. When we ask, ‘‘Should the succes- 
sion of events in a novel or drama be such as would occur in life?”’ the answer 
does not seem to be anything like as clear a “tyes” as we found in the case of 
character. Literature seems to be far more liberal in this regard than nature. 
The succession of events we read of in Don Quixote, Paradise Lost, and Alice in 
Wonderland is such as never would occur in life, even though the main characters 
are all recognizable human beings with human frailties, human loves and hates 
and jealousies. The events, it would seem, can be about anything the writer 
pleases as long as they do not violate a fundamental truth to human character. 

Yet is this really true? Many would say that the requirements of action in 
narrative literature are not less restrictive but more restrictive than nature; 
that there are many events that occur in life that should never occur in litera- 
ture. Aristotle, for example, though he held that almost anything is all right 
(no matter how strange or improbable) before the opening of the action, insisted 
that once the action is under way in the drama, when we can witness its un- 
folding before us, the strictest law of probability must be observed. For example, 
it is extremely unlikely that Oedipus should kill his father and marry his mother 
without knowing the identity of either one; but once the curtain is up and the 


action has begun, there are no more improbabilities, no more irruptions into 
the causal continuity from the outside, and noirrelevancies. And this, held Aristotle, 


‘One might object that we are including too much here, for characters in cheap fiction, 
e.g., pulp magazines, may be true to human nature also. And so they may be, sometimes. 
But usually (1) they distort human nature in the direction of presenting stereotypes rather 
than individuals—those characteristics which are common to all people of a certain type 
and no more—and no actual human being has such a limited array of characteristics; every 
stereotype is to some extent a falsification of human nature; and (2) even though what is 
presented may be true to human nature in some of its aspects, not much is presented: the 
characterization is superficial. The latter occurs regularly in magazine stories and television 
dramas, and is rather an error of omission than one of commission. 
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is especially a defect when it occurs near the end, where it is particularly tempting 
for a writer to use these devices to extricate himself from a plot which he cannot 
resolve, and for this we have the special name of deus ex machina. 

It would seem, then, according to this, that the requirements of action are 
fairly rigidly circumscribed. Aristotle delimits successively many kinds of 
events in drama (he was of course speaking primarily of tragedy), saying that 
they should not occur in literature though they do occur in life: e.g., a bad man 
coming to a good end, or an impersonal disaster like an earthquake or flood 
which “happens” to people without their cooperating in its coming about. 
These and many others are rejected as courses of events, though they occur 
often enough in life. Moreover, each event that occurs in the drama limits the 
number of alternative possibilities of events that can follow, until, when we 
reach the end, the conclusion should be strictly inevitable, given the succession 
of events that have preceded. 

Now, to what extent should these requirements of action stated by Aristotle 
be observed in all works of narrative literature? This is a large question, and I 
can do no more here than volunteer several suggestions. 

Just as there are some things that human beings in given circumstances do 
not do, so there are many conceivable events that in given circumstances do 
not happen. A person being saved from death by being carried off suddenly 
into the sky in a chariot of fire is something that does not happen in nature, 
though it does happen in Euripides’ Medea. Should such things never be in 
cluded? I would answer that this depends on the kind of work one is considering. 
If it suddenly happened in a realistic proletarian novel, it would be (to put it 
mildly) somewhat out of place. Yet there are plenty of works of literature in 
which stranger things than this (remember The Wind in the Willows) would not 
be out of place at all. With regard to events per se, readers and critics will swallow 
almost anything if it achieves something they consider important—if it furthers 
the characterization, or provides a novel “twist”? which is interesting or signifi 
cant, or if it serves to bring out a point or put a situation in a new light or gives 
the narrative some new or added dimension in some way. Such tamperings with 
nature can be achieved with perfect impunity if they serve some purpose. 

But though the scope of possible events in literature is wider than nature in 
this way, it is narrower in another way. Almost any event considered alone is 
admissible, but zn the context of the remainder of the work, it is not. As Aristotle 
said, the further the story-line develops, the less will we accept irrelevancy and 
intrusions into the action from unexpected quarters. 

But an objection may be suggested at once: ‘‘Life,’”’ one may say, “doesn’t 
permit any more events than literature does, in the context of given circum 
stances. In drama, as Aristotle said, given all the conditions, the end must be 
inevitable; at the conclusion there is only one possibility left. But in life this is 
true too: given all the conditions, only this event could happen; and if we do not 
recognize this, it is because we do not know all the conditions producing the 
event. In this respect life and art are the same.” A brief clarification is, I believe, 


called for here. Let us say, if we like, that in the world, any event you please is 


inevitable, given all the conditions leading up to it; this is only to state the 
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principle of determinism. And this principle is immune to refutation because the 
moment something turned out differently from what was expected or predicted, 
we would say that we hadn’t considered all the conditions. And of course we can 
say the same of works of literature: it would be just as true, and just as empty. 
But let us be careful to note that no dramatist or novelist could possibly, in a 
finite time, supply us with all the conditions upon which an event depends. 
There are many events in narrative literature which, given those conditions and 
only those conditions with which the dramatist has supplied us, could easily have 
turned out differently. For example, in Maxwell Anderson’s drama Winterset, 
the hero and heroine are both killed by gunmen at the end. In the motion-picture 
version, they survive by discovering at the last minute an organ-grinder which 
they start to play, drawing policemen into the trap the gunmen have laid for them 
and chasing away the killers. As far as I can see, neither outcome is inevitable, 
given the conditions with which the dramatist has supplied us, and indeed either 
one of them would be fairly plausible. If it were a betting issue in life, one would 
hardly know whether to wager that they would be killed or that they would 
escape by some means or other. One cannot honestly say that the conclusion of 
the original version is the inevitable one on the basis of those details which the 
dramatist has chosen to supply. One may, of course, say that the conclusion of 
the original version is dramatically (not causally) inevitable—but what does this 
mean? Perhaps it is just an impressive way of saying that the prevailingly somber 
and pessimistic mood of the drama up to this point would be broken by a sudden 
happy turn of events at the end. If so, this is probably true, and I would agree 
that the original version is better. But not /ruer. The restriction here is a dramatic 
restriction, not a restriction based on the improbability of certain events occur- 
ring in nature. : 

I conclude from this that Aristotle’s requirement of inevitability in any 
truth-to-nature sense is too stringent. It is perhaps a kind of ideal case, but there 
are plenty of excellent novels and dramas in which the ending is far from inevi- 
table, and sometimes not even as probable as other alternatives which could 
easily be thought of. But although Aristotle’s requirement for tragedy when 
extended to narrative literature in general is too restrictive, I would still hold 
that with regard to the succession of events in literature art 7s more restrictive than 
nature. Let me suggest several specific ways in which the course of events in 
narrative literature is not the same as sequences of events that occur in nature: 

1. A writer of history is confined to the narration of events which actually 
occurred. He does not, of course, mention all of them, but all that he does men- 
tion must have occurred. A novelist, however, can put his character through a 
situation, usually one of crisis, which will bring the characterization into full 
focus in a remarkably short time. Situations which do not do this simply are not 
used. In real life, a person might pass through months and years without any 
such events occurring to him. We may in this way know a character in fiction 
more thoroughly, even in one short-story, than we may know our next-door 
neighbor after ten years of chatting across the back fence. A perceptive artist in 
a few short strokes can strike closer to the roots of a character’s fundamental 
nature and motivation than most of us would be able to do in years of ordinary 
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acquaintance. And it is not only the novelist’s privilege, but, one might say, 
his artistic duty, to violate history in this regard, in the interests of truth to 
character. 

2. It is not only the inclusion of such events as never happened that can con- 
tribute to this effect, but the exclusion of countless details that did (or would) 
occur. Much of the life of every human being is humdrum and repetitive, any 


one segment of it revealing no more about the person than any other segment. 
It is simply the phonograph record playing over again. But the writer of fiction, 
unlike the reporter, does not labor under the dreary responsibility of recording 


this—unless, of course, he is a reporter at heart who feeds us these mountains 
of triviality under the banner of “realism.’’ By sifting, chopping, deleting, and 
inventing as his instinct for characterization dictates, he can emerge with a 
more potent and incisive characterization than would be possible were he the 
slave of history. 

3. The writer is not justified in including the countless irruptions into the 
causal series of events which ninety-nine times out of a hundred will occur in 
actual life. If he wants to show the long-run effects of selfish ambition, as perhaps 
in Macbeth and Lady Macbeth, he can do this in all its fullness, without irrele- 
vaney, and bring the series of events in this causal chain to its final catastrophic 
conclusion. In actual life, a Macbeth might have died before the progression of 
events had fully taken place; he might have slipped on a wet board and broken 
his neck. Things like this happen in daily life, and their representation in litera- 
ture would be perfectly true to nature. Yet they would be rightly condemned in 
literature. All human beings must do endless things which are not connected 
with the main theme of a drama based on their lives; Macbeth must wash and 
shave and eat and have dealings with many people on many matters which, 
however impo,rtant in other connections, are of no importance to this drama. 
This ability to depict without irrelevancy and without turning a series of causally 
related events, bringing out their consequences to the last full measure, is an 
enormous advantage to the writer; and he can do it better, probably, than the 
reporter or historian ever can. Even if in life these irrelevancies always occur, 
the artist must “purify” the account and forge ahead with his chosen theme 
without attending to them. This is, I think, what is meant (or should be meant) 
by those who speak of art as ‘“‘a distillation of life.” Even if no water in nature is 
distilled, the water of art can be and should be. And it is no less true to human 
nature for doing this: by sacrificing one feature of most actual series of events, 
namely their tendency to get interrupted by countless others that get in their 
way, and thus obscure their full import, the writer can be true to other things 
like human character, and bring out the tendency and significance of human 
actions, which would be impossible if he slavishly followed history. This is, I 
think, why irrelevancies are so frowned upon in works of literature: not because 
they aren’t true to life, not even because they enable an inferior novelist to 
escape from a plot which has got out of hand, but because, when we have been 
led to attend to one thing, they distract our attention elsewhere in midstream 

Do these considerations, if accepted, exclude the introduction of chance events 
into works of literature? Chance events occur all the time in life—chance not in 
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the sense of having no causes, but in the sense of unintended and unexpected 
(and perhaps in some sense unpredictable) intersections of causal series of events. 
People do inherit large fortunes which enable them to extricate themselves at 
the last moment from hopeless financial situations. People do walk along the 
mountain path just in time for the avalanche to come down, although no one 
may have passed for weeks before. We may consider this kind of thing a shoddy 
trick in a story, but it does occur in life. Or, a man and woman find shelter from 
the rain under an awning; they meet, they marry, and one of the children becomes 
president of the United States, controlling the destinies of millions. What of the 
inclusion of these things in literature? Critical opinion varies on this (not so much 
by explicit statement of principle as by praise or condemnation of specific situa- 
tions in novels), some critics taking no exception to chance events and others 
opposing them completely. Even one and the same critic will object to one 
chance event and not mind another. Probably our own opinions on the first two 
of the above examples would differ from our opinion on the third. But why? If 
some chance events are to be included and not others, or if all are to be excluded, 
why? on what grounds? 

The main reason, I suggest, for objecting to chance events in literature is one 
we have already indicated: that they so often constitute an irrelevancy to the 
particular causal series which is the concern of the novel. If the continuity of 
action is broken by the injection of a chance event, we feel that the author has 
changed the rules of the game; he has set up the action with certain characters 
of such-and-such kinds in this particular situation, and implicitly promised to 
develop them and work them out; now suddenly, he changes the rules, it’s a 
different game—and we feel cheated. 

But there is another side to this. Any single chance event is vastly improbable, 
such as striking one’s car against a post, which bends the post enough to make 
the telephone wire snap, thus severing telephone connections to the next village 
and preventing the residents from being warned about the approaching flood. 
Yet during the course of one’s lifetime it is not improbable but vastly probable 
that a large number of such improbable events will occur, and that they will 
exert a considerable influence upon the course of one’s life, determining in great 
measure one’s happiness or unhappiness, even his life or death. To exclude them 
from literature would be to exclude a large determinant, perhaps the chief de- 
terminant, of the life-pattern of individuals. Thus Thomas Hardy argued when 
he was criticized for including so many chances, usually mischances, in his 
novels that without the chance events we would lose sight of the most funda- 
mental fact about the world in relation to human beings: the tragic inevitability 
of these occurrences—unavoidable, willy-nilly, quixotic, stupid mischances that 
determine our lives, which show what pawns we are on the chessboard of the 
universe in which our lives are played. Hardy said that by calling such repeated 
attention to chance events he was simply being true to the way things go in the 
world, and giving a truthful portrait of human life and action. We are born be- 
cause of a chance meeting of two individuals, and our temperaments, the most 
influential events in our childhood, and the course of our later years, are all what 
they are because of a million apparently trivial chances; thus does the universe 
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have sport with us. ‘‘We hurtle onward,” wrote Thomas Wolfe, ‘in the darkness 
down a million roads, we hurtle onward driven by our hunger down the blind 
and brutal tunnel of ten thousand furious and kaleidoscopic days, the victims of 
the cruel impulse of a million chance and fleeting moments” (Of Time and the 
River, pp. 34-35). Whether this view of the universe is justified, I do not propose 
to argue here. I only want to say that chance, in such novels, is not an intrusion, 
not an irrelevancy, but the very life-blood of the narrative itself. 

I know of no general moral to draw from this, except that each introduction 
of chance must be judged on its own. Is it an intrusion, a switching of the rules 
of the game, or an admission of the novelist’s defeat; or is it purposeful in the 
context of the work, bringing in a dimension of nature or human nature that 
would go undescribed and unrealized if it were not admitted? I suspect that, 
with chance events as with moral content in literature, we will admit it almost 
without limit if it has a point and the point seems to justify its inclusion. But 
whether it does or does not must be decided separately for each case; perhaps it 
enriches the picture of the world which the novelist is concerned to convey to us, 
but perhaps at the same time it compromises the artistic unity of the work. And 
which of these two values should be sacrificed will in turn depend on the aesthetic 
criteria (and their respective weighting) being employed by the critic in question. 
No wholesale approval or condemnation of chance events will suffice. In aesthetic 
matters perhaps more than anywhere else, the cardinal sin is to over-generalize. 





HEIDEGGER AND THE WORK OF ART 
HANS JAEGER 


Heidegger is best known for his analysis of human existence in the book Sein 
und Zeit of 1927. Since then he has been called an existentialist or existential 
philosopher, terms which he rejects for himself on the ground that his main 
concern is Being. Being, das Sein, is not identical with existing reality, das 
Seiende, but clearly to be distinguished from it. The difference between Being 
and existing reality, das Sein and das Seiende, is, as a matter of fact, at the basis 
of all of Heidegger’s thinking, if not the source of all his thinking. This ‘‘onto- 
logical difference,” as Heidegger calls it,! will therefore play a part also in con- 
nection with our present problem, the work of art or, more specifically, the 
origin of the work of art, ““Der Ursprung des Kunstwerkes.”’ This is the title of 
a study by Heidegger which is to be discussed here. It was published in 1950 
in Holzwege? and is based on lectures given in 1935 and 1936. 


I 


What is the origin of the work of art?, Heidegger asks. Origin is to be under- 
stood as the source of the essence of the thing in question, in our case the work 
of art (page 7). 

Nothing seems simpler than to determine the origin of a work of art. It origi- 


nates in the artist. But on second thought, we could just as well say that the 
work of art is the origin of the artist. Without the project of a work of art and 
the attempt to realize it, there would be no artist. ‘‘Neither is without the other,” 
Heidegger rightly claims. “At the same time,” he adds, “neither is solely by 


,” ;, 


means of the other.”” Their interrelation takes place in the realm of art. Art 
encompasses both. From art both the artist and the work of art derive their 
names (7). 

Thus the question about the origin of the work of art leads to the question 
about the essence of art. But without knowing what the essence of art is we can- 
not determine the essence of the work of art. We are moving in a circle (8). 
This is by no means surprising. We are always moving in a circle when we deal 
with human undertakings or human existence as a whole, as Heidegger has 
shown in Sein und Zeit. Man projects himself and by realizing this projection 
he realizes himself, he becomes what he is. There we have the circular structure 
of human existence. To realize oneself means to jump into that circle of human 
existence. It is not a vicious circle. It is neither a merry-go-round nor a “‘worry- 
go-round” as long as the authentic self is the origin and the goal of human 
existence. 

Origin and goal have just appeared in interrelation. The same holds true for 
art and the work of art. Art is both the origin and the goal of a work of art. 
We have to go through with this circle. But we must: make a start somewhere. 

1 “Vorwort zur dritten Auflage,’’ Vom Wesen des Grundes (Frankfurt, 1949), p. 5. 

2 (Frankfurt, 1950), pp. 7-68. Numbers in the text refer to pages of this study. 
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And we can better start with what is the more concrete of the two, namely the 
work of art. The work of art is part of art as a whole and must reveal art. There- 
fore we ask: What is the nature of a work of art? (8). 

Is it a thing? In connection with this question, Heidegger wad have pointed 
out that Rilke liked to speak of ‘art-things,’’ Kunstdinge.* Not only that, Rilke 
wanted to make things by means of his art, by means of poetry. If we conceive 
a thing as something that can be found among other things all unrelated to 
ach other, the concept of a thing does not help us to determine the essence of 
a work of art or of art itself. 

But how can we determine a thing in such a way that it sheds light on the 
work of art and reveals what makes the work of art a thing? To follow up this 
question may lead us nowhere. But here is at least a road, Heidegger argues. 
And even if this road proves to be a detour or even a dead end, we may learn 
from this fact something that is essential for our undertaking. So Heidegger 
takes this road, proceeds on it up to its end only to realize that he must turn 
back and must leave the thing alone. But he gains something that helps him to 
go on in another direction. 

This way of thinking is highly characteristic of Heidegger and just as essential 
as the final results of his thinking. It reveals the intensity with which Heidegger 
asks questions and the stubbornness with which he pursues them. For his basie 
belief is that asking questions is the basis of all essential thinking, that every 
valid question contains in itself at least part of the answer, since the question 
opens up the realm where the answer might be found. If not, a question may at 
least open a new vista and point to the direction in which to make a new start. 

So for the time being our question is: What is the nature of a thing? What 
kind of thing should we have in mind when we ask this question? “A deer in 
the clearing of the forest, a beetle in the grass, a grass blade’’? I am deliberately 
using Heidegger’s own examples. We hesitate to call them things, Heidegger 


feels. We would rather call a hammer a thing, or a shoe, a hatchet, a clock—tools, 


“ce 


implements that we use in daily life. These are ‘mere’ things, as we are inclined 
to say. Perhaps these mere things are best suited for revealing to us the true 
nature of a thing (11). 

We call these things objects and there are definitions of the nature of such 
things. One is that the thing is the “bearer of its characteristic traits’ (14). 
But this definition is so wide that it can be applied to all that exists, including 
the human being. Another definition of a thing is that it is the “unity of a multi- 
plicity of sense perceptions.”” No doubt, that is right, just as right as the other 
definition. All the more reason to doubt its truth, Heidegger concludes (15). 
We see, he makes a distinction between what is right and what is true. Right or 
correct can be a judgment, a definition. Truth is not fully grasped by the con- 
cept of correctness, truth is the revelation of being, i.e., of what existing reality 
really is. In the above definitions the individual, specific thing, a particular 
pair of shoes or a particular jug, has vanished in a wide general concept. This 
abstract rational concept fits everything that exists in this world. The same holds 


3 f.g., letter to Lou Andreas-Salomé, August 8, 1903, or letter to Clara Rilke, June 23, 
1907. 
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true for a third definition of a thing, namely that it is the “synthesis of matter 
and form” (16). All three definitions are so general that they block the road to 
the revelation of what a specific thing really is (20). 

Therefore it might be best to abandon all theorizing and simply to describe 
a particular thing, let us say a pair of peasant shoes. Heidegger does that. And 
to avoid all generalities, he chooses a very specific pair of peasant shoes, one 
which van Gogh painted (22). 

If we start our description with the statcinent that the shoes are made of 
leather which is given a particular shape, we are still in the realm of our last 
definition of a thing as the synthesis of matter and form. We have to get away 
from the desire to make definitions. We come closer to the truth when we ask 
what the shoes are for. They have a purpose, they are meant to give service. 
So we must observe them while they fulfill their purpose of being of service. 
But van Gogh’s painting, Heidegger reminds us, shows only a pair of shoes in 
an empty space—nothing else. However,—and now Heidegger continues his 
description in the following manner: 


The dark opening of the worn inside of the shoes bears the imprint of the toil of heavy foot 
steps. The rough, heavy solidity of the shoes has gathered up the tenacious steadiness 
of the slow walk through the wide-stretched and continuously even furrows of the field 
swept by a rough wind. The leather bears the moisture and satiety of the soil. The soles 
have siid along the loneliness of the footpath running through the field in the descending 
night. This pair of shoes reverberates the secret call of the earth, its quiet giving of the ripen- 
ing grain and its unexplained refusal in the desolate bareness of the wintry field. These 
shoes are pervaded by the mute worry about the granting of the daily. bread, by the silent 
joy of victory over want, by the anxiety before the hour of child-birth, and by the trembling 
before the threat of death. These shoes belong to the earth and are well guarded in the 
world of the peasant woman (22f.). 


Is this a fair description, or has Heidegger’s imagination run away with him? 
Does not van Gogh’s painting simply show a pair of worn shoes, apparently 
belonging to a peasant woman? Heidegger foresaw this objection which would 
not accept anything beyond the fact that those shoes were simply worn by the 
peasant woman. Heidegger counters the objection with the question whether 
“this simple wearing is really so simple” (23). All that was said above, Heidegger 
claims further, the peasant woman has been aware of as often as she has put the 
shoes away at night after a hard day and has reached for them again in the 
twilight of the early morning or has passed by them on a holiday (23). 

Perhaps we are already doubtful about the validity of our objection. Heidegger 
did not attempt to describe the pair of shoes as the object of a painting but as a 
thing that reveals its true nature in the service it gives. The shoes in the paint- 
ing have served the peasant woman, they are painted as such, they are not a 
new impersonal pair of shoes as it comes from the factory. The shoes in the 
painting belong to those many things the use of which make up the peasant 
woman’s existence. If we are not reminded of the peasant woman’s existence 
when we look at the shoes, we fail to see the shoes as things, i.e., within the 
whole framework of their usefulness. The shoes and similar things reflect the 
peasant woman’s world by the service which they are giving. This serviceability 
does not even exhaust their true nature. Such things as a pair of shoes are of 
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service only when they are dependable. It is by force of the dependability of 
such things as the shoes that the peasant woman feels secure in her world. 
World and Earth are with her and with those who exist in her way only by means 
of such ‘‘mere” things as a pair of shoes. The fallacy of the ‘‘mere”’ is obvious, 
Heidegger concludes (23). 

Van Gogh’s picture has helped Heidegger to discover something about the 
true nature of things for daily use, a particular type of things (Zeug). It is their 
dependability. But dependability is not limited to such things. Nor have we 
learned yet what makes a thing a thing, its Dingheit (24). Still less have we dis- 
covered what makes the work of art a work of art, das Werkhafte des Kunstwerks 
(28). And yet, we have, just by chance, learned something of importance 
about the work of art. Van Gogh’s painting has revealed to us what the peasant 
shoes really and truly are. Thus the work of art reveals the true being of things, 
it reveals truth (24). Heidegger conceives truth always in the sense of Greek 
aletheia, unhiddenness, the unhiddenness of existing reality, i.e., its being. So 
Heidegger can conclude: By revealing the true nature or actual being of things 
or, generally speaking, of existing reality, art establishes truth by means of a 
work of art. Truth is conceived here as something that happens, that takes 
place. Truth is an event in the literal sense of the word (25). Event is derived 
from ex-venire, to come out. Truth conceived as an event means that truth is 
something that comes out, comes to the fore, rises from the Hidden into the 
Unhidden. If Heidegger were writing in English, he might very well have used 


here the etymology of “‘event,’’ as I have done, to back up his conception of 
truth semantically and to set it off from the limited concept of correctness ap- 
pearing in a judgment. 


The conception of art as revelation of truth certainly differs from the age-old 
conception that art is the imitation and representation of reality and that the 
truth of art consists in the fact that the represented things agree with reality 
Nor are we on the right track, Heidegger maintains, if we say that art represents 
the general essence of things. For where and how is that general essence to which 
the work of art could correspond? To what essence of what thing should a Greek 
temple correspond? Or Hdélderlin’s hymn “Der Rhein,” although: its title refers 
to something so concrete as a particular river? (26). 

We have made a detour and have come to an impasse. But this detour was 
not in vain. A particular work of art representing a thing has not helped us in 
the attempt to determine what makes a thing a thing but has taught us some 
thing about the work of art, namely that it brings to the fore the true nature 
or the being of existing reality, that it discloses truth. Heidegger conceives 
being and truth as the same. This does not mean that they are identical but 
that they belong together. His next questions are: What is truth itself so it 
can realize itself at times in art? And what is the nature of this realization? (28 


To find an answer to these questions Heidegger again begins with the descrip 
tion of a specific work of art. This time he chooses a building, a Greek temple 
There is a purpose in this choice. A Greek temple does not imitate anything 
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that belongs to external reality. It just stands there in the midst of the ragged- 
ness of a rocky valley (30f.). Here is Heidegger’s description: 


The edifice enshrines the statue of the God. Concealing Him in that way it makes Him 
stand out through the open hall of columns into the sacred grounds. The presence of the God 
pervades the temple. This presence of the God determines in itself the expanse and the 
boundaries of the grounds as sacred realm. The temple and its grounds do not fade away 
into the Indefinite. It is the erection of the temple which creates and, at the same time, 
gathers around itself the unity of those trends and relations in which birth and death, 
misfortune and blessing, victory and ignominy, steadfastness and decline attain the charac- 
ter and trend of a humanity in its destiny. The all-determining expanse of this open realm 
of relations is the world of this historical people. By this world and within this world a 
people is referred back to its own self for the fulfillment of its destiny. 


Let us stop for a moment to consider what Heidegger has said. The temple 
embodies the world of a people. What does Heidegger mean when he says 
“world’’? To understand this concept we have to combine his short, explanation 
of the world in this study with previous explanations in Sein und Zeit and Vom 
Wesen des Grundes. 

The world in the sense in which Heidegger uses the word when he calls man’s 
fundamental state of being ‘“‘being-in-the-world” is not our environment nor 
the sum-total of objects in external reality. The world does not contain objects, 
it is un-objective. We speak of the American world or of the world of Goethe 
or of the world of antiquity and mean an individual, unobjective world. The 
peasant woman has a world. Every human being has his world. 

To understand Heidegger’s conception of the world one must keep in mind 
the difference between existing reality, das Seiende, and the being of existing 
reality, das Sein des Seienden. Man exists in such a way that he not only trans- 
cends himself toward the realization of his possibilities, but he also transcends 
things that exist around him toward their being so that they reveal to him what 
they are. Both forms of transcendence are interdependent, one is not without 
the other, they are the same. For instance, a stone, a rock is in the world of man 
not merely an object that has such and such dimensions, such and such weight, 
color, shape, texture, ete. It may reveal itself to me as being an appropriate 
weapon, if | am in danger and have to defend myself. Or it may reveal itself as 
being appropriate building material, or it may appear to be beautiful. We are 
used to saying that it depends on the situation what a stone or a rock zs for me. 
This so-called situation is actually part of the realm of my possibilities from which 
I receive my directives as to their realization. This realm of my possibilities is 
a unified interrelated realm of being, i.e., all things of existing reality that are 
known to me appear here as what they are. A stone can only reveal itself as 
being a weapon in a unified realm of being which reveals danger. And the reveal- 
ment of danger is only possible on the basis of the disclosure of a still wider realm 
of being, and so on until we reach the disclosure of the whole known realm of 
existing reality as to its being. This realm of being, this unified fabric of rela- 
tionships is the world and as such it reveals to me my possibilities, it contains 
my destiny. Without this world I would not be able to react to external reality 
and to exist as I do. Having a world or being-in-the-world, as Heidegger puts it, 
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means that man exists by transcending existing reality, including himself, 
towards being which includes the possibility of being his own self. Man’s funda- 
mental state of being, his being-in-the-world, is his transcendence.4 The world is 
so unique that one cannot characterize its working in any other way than by 
stating it is at work as a world. Heidegger says “die Welt weltet.’’ And he sum- 
marizes the working of the world itself in these words: ‘‘The world is the ever 
unobjective realm to which we are subjected as long as the courses of birth and 
death, blessing and curse hold us exposed to being. Wherever and whenever 
the essential decisions of our history are made, whenever they are accepted by 
us or forsaken, misjudged, or re-evaluated, the world is at work as the world, 
da weltet die Welt’? (33). 

With this quotation we are back at our study of the work of art. We can now 
understand what Heidegger means when he says in his description of the Greek 
temple that it embodies the world of a historical people. This reveals an im- 
portant characteristic of the work of art. The work of art erects a world (33). 
If we take another glance at the description of van Gogh’s picture, we recog- 
nize that the same characteristic was implied there too: the shoes reflect the 
world of the peasant woman. But Heidegger’s previous conclusion was more 
comprehensive. It said: a work of art establishes truth (24f.). Both statements 
belong together. A work of art establishes truth by means of erecting a world. 
The world, however, is a realm that transcends external reality, it is unobjec- 
tive. A work of art without external reality is unthinkable. Therefore the erec- 
tion of a world can only be one characteristic of the truth that is established in 
the work of art. The complementary characteristic will become apparent in the 
continuation of Heidegger’s description of the Greek temple: 


Standing there the edifice rests on rock. This resting on the rock makes the rock yield the 
secret of its unwieldy and yet uncompelled power of holding and sustaining. Standing there 
the edifice withstands the storm raging above and thus reveals the very nature of the storm 
in its force. The shining splendor of the stone, apparently so bright only by the grace of 
the sun, actually makes apparent the light of the day, the vast realm of the sky, the dark 
ness of the night. The firm towering of the temple makes the invisible space of the air visible 
The unperturbed calmness of the structure stands out against the mounting waves of the 
sea and makes their uproar apparent by contrast. The tree and the grass, the eagle and the 
bull, the snake and the cricket take on their appearance only by means of contrast and 
thus appear as what they are. The Greeks very early called this rising and appearing in 
itself and as a whole ics. It elucidates, at the same time, that on which and in which man 
founds his existence. We call it the earth (31). 


With this description, we have both characteristics of the work of art to- 
gether. It erects a world but it also is of the earth. The temple stands on rock, 
is made of stone, and rises into the wide space of the earth. What is the true 
nature of the earth in the sense in which Heidegger uses this word? His own 
comment is: “‘We should neither associate with this word the conception of a 
mass of matter nor that of a planet” (51). The earth is the complemeniary 
opposite of Being as a whole, of the Greek Physis, and of the more limited realm 


4 Cf. Sein und Zeit (Halle, 1941), pp. 63-88 and Vom Wesen des Grundes, pp. 17-39, es 
pecially pp. 18 and 34f. Examples are mine 
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of being which Heidegger calls the world. The relation of the earth and the 
world is that of existing reality and of the being of existing reality. While Being 
itself and the world are ever open overtness, the earth is ever enclosed within 
itself. It guards and hides its secret. It shows no opening no matter how much 
we penetrate it. We may break the rock and weigh its mass, the rock will remain 
withdrawn into itself. We may refract the light and measure the waves of colors. 
The colors will disappear in the scientific analysis. Color is meant to shine and 
nothing else. ““The earth shows itself only as what it is when it remains undis- 
closed and unexplained” (36). The earth is essentially withdrawn into itself 
and can become apparent only as such: undisclosable (35f.). 

The earth becomes apparent in itself when it appears in the overtness of 
Being as a whole or of the world, the more limited realm of being. At the same 
time, the earth absorbs, shelters, and guards being, the world. Being, das Sean, 
turns to the earth, das Seiende, as its shelter and guardian (37). 

The description of the temple tried to bring out this interrelation of the world 
and the earth. In erecting a world the work of art uses the earth, i.e., earthly 
material, rock, color, tone, words, when we think of the whole realm of art. 
But in the work of art the material is not used in the same way as in the produc- 
tion of a tool where the material ‘“‘disappears in its usefulness” (35). The work 
of art, on the contrary, brings out the true nature of the material. Only now, 
held in the overtness of the world of the work of art, the rock reveals its sus- 
taining power and massiveness, the color its radiance, the tone its true sound, 
the word its significance. The work of art erects a world by reinstating the world 
in the earth. At the same time, by holding the earth in the overtness of the 
world, the work of art makes the earth apparent as such: withdrawn into itself, 
i.e., it re-establishes the earth as earth (35). 

“Erection of a world and re-establishment of the earth are two essential 
characteristics which make up the work of art. Both belong together as a unified 
whole” (36f.). It is this unity of world and earth which we are looking for in a 
work of art, when we conceive it as resting within itself, in complete self-com- 
posure. And it is this composed unity of world and earth which constitutes the 
truth of the work of art (37). 

The self-composure of the work of art does by no means exclude movement 
but is the result of strife, a strife between the world and the earth. Its nature 
is this: The world resting upon the earth strives to lift the earth beyond itself. 
The earth, however, tends to draw the world into itself, to enclose, to hold, and 
to guard it. In this strife each of the opponents is striving to assert itself, each 
of the opponents is lifting the other into the maintenance of its own self, of its 
essential nature (37f.). And it is the work of art which, by erecting a world and 
re-establishing the earth, initiates and accomplishes this strife (38). The strife 
remains undecided, and its undecisiveness is its decisive characteristic and thus 
the decisive characteristic of the work of art. By presenting the undecisiveness 
of the strife between the world and the earth the work of art realizes truth. If 
we remember that the world is the ever-open, elucidated realm of being while 


the earth is the ever-closed, concealed realm of existing reality, we can grasp 
truth more basically: Truth as inherent in the work of art is apparent ‘‘as strife 
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between elucidation and concealment in the opposition of world and earth, 
being and existing reality”? (51). 

Perhaps this is the proper place to stop for a moment and to ask ourselves 
whether Heidegger’s concept of truth is such that it does not oppose but con- 
tains the usual conception cf truth as the correctness of a judgment where the 
statement corresponds to reality. If true, Heidegger’s conception of truth must, 
comprise even the nature of such simple truth as, e.g., the statement that this 
ring consists of gold. The work of art is supposed to present truth in itself, not 
a truth of a very special nature. 

To link up the two conceptions of truth let us start with the question: what 
must be known to us in order to make such a statement as that this ring is 
gold? We must already know what gold is. Not only that, the whole realm in 
which gold appears as being different from other things must be revealed to 
us. Otherwise we would have no guidance for discovering and stating the truth 
about a piece of gold. Reality as a unified whole must be revealed to us with 
regard to what it is, in order that something particular can reveal itself in its 
being, in order that we can say: that particular thing is this or that. A true 
statement is only possible on the basis of truth in general (40f.). And truth in 
general must be conceived as unhiddenness of existing reality as a whole in its 
being. Unhiddenness presupposes hiddenness from which the hidden rises into 
the overt realm of being and is elucidated in regard to what it is. Unhiddenness 
and hiddenness belong together. Both together constitute truth, paradoxical as 
it may seem at first glance.’ We have seen before that truth is not something 
that is fixed forever. This means that existing reality is not revealed to us all 
the time and always in the same way. When a given situation reveals itself to 
me as being dangerous all existing reality is seen in the light of this danger. 
Only when I and all existing reality are exposed to this elucidating light, some- 
thing can reveal itself to me as being a means of protection. This is how I in- 
terpret Heidegger’s words: “In the midst of existing reality as a whole there 
is an open spot. There is a clearing (Lichlung)” (41). Heidegger speaks also of 
an “elucidating center” (lichtende Mitte). We probably must imagine this Lich 
tung as the open realm of being which shines forth in its own light and elucidates 
existing reality which appears in it. “This open center is not enclosed by existing 
reality, but the elucidating center itself circles around all that exists (41 
Thanks to this elucidating light existing reality (including ourselves) is in certain 
and variable degrees unhidden, unconcealed”’ (42). 

Our above example can also clarify the certain and variable degree of unhid- 
denness. The discovery of danger may lead to the discovery of a means of pro 
tection. When this happens it happens at the expense of everything else. In the 
light of danger the beauty of the surrounding scenery, for instance, remains 
concealed to us. Unhiddenness and hiddenness, elucidation and concealment 
belong together. Therefore Heidegger says: “Truth is the primordial strife 
between elucidation and concealment” (44). Or in a paradoxical formulation: 
“Truth is in its essence un-truth” (43). Un-truth means, of course, concealment 
of being, not falsity. There are various ways in which reality is concealed to us, 


5 Vom Wesen der Wahrheit (Frankfurt, 1949), pp. 17, 19ff. 
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basically two ways. Something is fully concealed to me, if I can say nothing 
revealing about it except that it zs (42). Then it is meaningless, a secret, a 
mystery. This is, e.g., the case when someone to whom the world of acteria is 
unknown sees a culture of bacteria through the microscope.® It has no meaning 
for him, he does not know what it is, it is a mystery. But there is also conceal- 
ment within the realm of the unhidden as we have seen in our previous example. 
Things of existing reality may appear partially blocked, veiled, distorted. All 
truth or unhiddenness is linked up with these two basic forms of concealment 
and determines not only our scientific discoveries, but all our behavior, our 
decisions (42). The world belongs to the overt realm of unhiddenness of being. 
The overt constitutes the “light which elucidates the courses of the essential 
directions (Weisungen) which we follow in making our decisions” (43). Also 
the earth belongs to the overt (43), “‘it rises in it as the concealing one. ... The 
earth penetrates the world, the world founds itself on the earth, whenever truth 
happens as the primordial strife between elucidation and concealment”’ (44). 
Truth happens, e.g., in the standing of the temple and in van Gogh’s painting 
(44). Truth in the sense of correctness is only one manner in which reality appears 
unhidden. It is only a truth, not truth in itself. A work of art, however, Heideg- 
ger insists, does not only reveal something true, but truth itself. We witness 
“unhiddenness itself in relation to existing reality as a whole’ (44). The truth 
which is ‘‘at work” in van Gogh’s painting does not consist in revealing an object 
as a pair of shoes. The painting represents shoes, to be sure, but it also opens 
up a whole world and sheds light on a unified whole of existing reality. Therefore 
Heidegger says that in a work of art all that exists becomes more truly existent, 
“alles Seiende (wird) seiender’” (44). In this way something existent reflects 
being—and being becomes existent. Heidegger says: ‘“Truth establishes itself 
in some existing reality in such a way that this itself occupies the overtness of 
truth” (51f.). In the work of art truth is embodied. The strife between elucida- 
tion and concealment in the opposition of world and earth is reinstated in the 
earth and consolidated. This does not mean that strife is abolished. On the 
contrary, the very tension and intimate intensity of the strife with which the 
contenders are at grips and set each other off is tensioned and consolidated by 
assuming structure (Gesfalt) in the work of art. This is the essential nature of 
artistic structure as Heidegger conceives it (51f.)7 


Ill 


We have clarified truth as well as we could. We have found that one way in 
which truth is at work is the work of art. Now we must think of our original 


6 }xample is mine. 

7 At this point (51f.) Heidegger calls the strife between the world and the earth Riff 
which does not mean “gap,’’ Kluft, but the “intimate interdependence of the contenders,”’ 
die Innigkeit des Sichzugehérens der Streitenden. Heidegger continues: ‘‘Der Rif ist das 
einheitliche Geziige von Aufrif und Grundrif, Durch- und Umrif.”” Rif? in this sense, 
implying the above derivatives, leads easily to the concept of Gestalt (structure). This can 
not be adequately rendered into Iinglish. The whole trend of thoughts could only be para- 
phrased in English and the term ‘‘tension’’ for Riff can only indicate the German implica 
tion of the full ‘‘outlines’’ of the strife. 

8 For other ways in which truth is at work, see Holzwege, p. 50. 
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question which concerns the origin of the work of art. Obviously its origin is its 
creator, the artist. Must we now go into the mystery of artistic creation? No. 
For it is not the artist who interests us, but only the fact that the work of art 
has been created. The ‘simple factum est” as Heidegger says, is the all-important 
thing in a work of art (53). Therefore this fact of having been created must be 
especially apparent in the work of art, so that we are struck by its mere existence, 
while we take the creation of other things, of a pair of shoes, of a hammer, of a 
chair for granted. This is actually the case. The fact that a chair is made by 
somebody is forgotten. We only ask ourselves whether it properly fulfills its 
purpose. The fact of creation disappears behind the usefulness and dependability 
of such a thing as a chair (53). 

Quite different in the work of art. It has no other purpose than that of being 
there, 1.e., of having been created. This fact that there 7s such a creation as the 
work of art is by no means self-understood. On the contrary, it is the ex- 
traordinary event. Extraordinary, because every true work of art fills us with 
wonder about the mere fact that it exists, that it was and could be created. The 
miracle of creation is inherent in every true work of art and emanates from it, 


because a true work of art is something hitherto unimagined, unique, ex 
traordinary. “The realm of the extraordinary, of the unfamiliar is thrown open 


and what has appeared so far as the ordinary, familiar is overthrown” (54). 
This is the mark of every true work of art, a characteristic which Heidegger 
stresses particularly. The work of art transports us into a new realm that sud 
denly opens up and “changes our usual relationship to the world and the earth, 
so that we arrest all our common doing and rating, knowing and observing, and 
succumb to lingering in the truth that happens in the work of art (in der im 
Werk geschehenden Wahrheit)” (54). We can illustrate this effect of a work of 
art resulting from the mere fact of its existence with Rilke who in the face of 
an archaic torso of Apollo concludes a poem on this statue with the exclamation: 
“You have to change your life.’ 

This illustration reveals, at the same time, that a work of art can only be an 
event in which truth ‘happens,” if the work of art finds those who enter into 
and linger in the truth revealed by it. In doing so they preserve and guard it. 
Without its guardians a work of art is just an object among other objects. It 
needs human response to the fact of its existence which consists in “the trans- 
formation of the unhiddenness of existing reality and that means of being’’ (59). 
If a work of art is to function as a work of art we have to consider both the 
creative artist who gives structure to truth and the guardians of the work of 
art who preserve truth in their respective ways. Now we can say what art is. 
Art (which encompasses both the work of art and the artist) is the “creative 
preservation of truth in the work of art’ (59). In this formulation both the 
creator and the guardians of the work of art are comprised. 

The fundamental revealment of truth occurs in language. The origin of lan- 
guage is poetry. Therefore all art is poetic or, as Heidegger says, “the essence 
of art is poetry” (62). And ‘the essence of poetry is the foundation of truth” 
(62). The word “foundation” (Stiftung) is used here in a triple sense: (1) it 


® Ausgewdahlte Werke, I (Leipzig, 1938), 141. Example is mine 
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means giving; (2) it means founding; (3) it means a beginning (62). Art as a 
foundation of truth gives and founds and begins something for which there is 
no substitute in existing reality. The establishment of art is something in addi- 
tion to existing reality, a further abundance, a gift. At the same time, art founds 
by making the earth the foundation on which our existence rests. In the third 
place, art is a beginning inasmuch as it opens ever anew the strife of truth, the 
opposition between the world and the earth (62f.). 


IV 


In conclusion let us see how well Heidegger’s ideas will stand up when they 
are tested on a particular work of art. | am choosing for this purpose Keats’s 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn.”’ This poem seems to be especially well suited for such 
a test inasmuch as we have here a work of art which has as its topie a work of 
art. Keats seems to make it easy for us, since he himself sums up the truth 
which the poem establishes: ‘‘Beauty is truth, truth beauty.” Heidegger says 
the Same about the relation of beauty and truth in a work of art. ‘Beauty is 
not something that exists besides this truth... (Beauty is) the appearance. . . 
of truth in the work of art as the work of art” (67). 

How does truth appear in Keats’s “‘Ode’’? It appears as the beauty of the 
urn and as the beauty of the whole poem. With the concept of beauty we associ- 
ate the idea of harmony, balance, repose. And this presupposes two comple- 
mentary opposites which have come to rest because they are in balance. Fleeting 
moments of earthly life on the urn in the poem—‘‘mad pursuit, struggle to 
escape,” the playing of “pipes and timbrels,” and ‘wild ecstasy’’—have been 
lifted into the world of art and have been made eternal. Longing, grief, and 
happiness, so transitory and problematic on earth now are eternal in the work 
of art, and thus they truly are. Heidegger’s oppositions, the world and earth, 
appear in the poem as eternity in art and transitoriness on earth. World and 
earth belong together and have become one. The shape of the urn tells the same 
story. It outlines the Attic world ‘“‘O Attic shape!’’, and the beauty of its shape 
reflects the attitude of balance and harmony, “‘fair attitude!’”’ This line seems to 
illustrate Heidegger’s general contention, that “truth establishes itself in exist- 
ing reality in such a way that this itself (in the poem the fair-shaped urn) oc- 
cupies the overtness of truth” (in the poem the attitude or spirit of the Attic 
world) (51f.). “O Attic shape! fair attitude!”’ This line also sums up the great 
task of artistic structure, Gestalt. Heidegger means the same when he maintains 
that Gestalt constitutes the consolidation of the strife between the world and 
the earth, elucidation and concealment of being (52). This paradoxical two- 
foldedness of artistic structure deterniines the whole structure of Keats’s “Ode” 
and is intoned as its theme at the very beginning when the urn is addressed as 


the “foster-child of Silence ...who canst thus express / A flowery tale more 
sweetly than our rhyme...’ This theme that the silence of artistic form speaks 
runs through the whole poem: 


Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter... 
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And again in the last stanza: 


Thou silent form! dost tease us out of thought 
As does eternity ... 
; ... thou say’st 
“Beauty is truth, truth beauty .. .’ 


But perhaps a poem about a work of art is too specialized to serve as a proper 
testing ground for Heidegger’s conception of art. Therefore let us make one 
more attempt. I am choosing this time a German poem, the shortest, the sim- 
plest, the best known, and perhaps the most perfect lyric in German as it has 
often been called, ‘Wanderers Nachtlied 2”” by Goethe: 


Uber allen Gipfeln O’er all the hill-tops 

Ist Ruh, Is quiet now, 

In allen Wipfeln In all the tree-tops 

Spiirest du Hearest thou 

Kaum einen Hauch; Hardly a breath; 

Die Végelein sghweigen im Walde. The birds are asleep in the trees: 
Warte nur, balde Wait; soon like these 

Ruhest du auch. Thou too shalt rest." 


The poem has often been quoted and described for the sake of wresting from 
it the secret of its beauty. It seems too unassuming to be called the embodiment 
of truth itself, too simple and natural to represent the primordial strife of the 
world and the earth, of elucidation and concealment. But this impression may 
only be the result of the discrepancy of simple poetic diction and ponderous 
philosophical language. We should keep this in mind in our further discussion. 
A theoretical analysis will always be on a different level from that of a poem. 
In our case Goethe’s simple verses have to be linked up with Heidegger’s difficult 
formulations. Let us not forget either that truth as the strife of the world and 
the earth is the same as Being, das Sein des Setenden, and that Being is both 
the simplest and the most mysterious of all the words and concepts, because 
Being is the very foundation and the very core of all that exists. 

It has always been felt that Goethe’s ‘‘Nachtlied”’ expresses more than the 
personal, momentary mood of longing for rest. One critic has even pointed out 
that, in spite of its simplicity, the poem is all-embracing in scope, that it moves 
in four concentric circles, from the outer circle of mountain peaks (Gipfel) over 
the tree-tops (Wipfel) to the birds in the woods and finally to the innermost 
circle of the poet’s self. They are supposed -to represent four different realms 
the earth, the flora, the fauna, and the human being. Together they comprise 
existing reality as a whole. No doubt, there is some truth in this observation. 
But does not the above characterization load the poem with weighty masses 
under which its very nature is crushed? The mountain peaks, the tree-tops, the 
birds, and the human self do not have the ascribed weight. None of them has 

10 Translation by Longfellow. About its quality ef. Walter Silz, ‘‘Longfellow’s Transla 
tion of Goethe’s ‘Ueber allen Gipfeln .. .,’’’ Modern Language Notes, UN XXI (May, 1956), 
344f. 
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a value of its own in the poem, still less that of the respective realm of reality 
to which each belongs. They are what they are as points of direction toward 
something beyond them that is fundamentally different. The Gipfel do not 
appear as such, the poem starts: Uber allen Gipfeln .. .”’ And then immediately 
that other is named: “Ist Ruh.’’ This is Goethe’s name for Being, the eternal, 
ever-present, all pervading. 


Denn alles Dringen, alles Ringen 
Ist ew’ge Ruh in Gott dem Herrn. 


For all the striving, all the struggling 
[ternal rest is in God our Lord. 


These lines of the old Goethe say the same as the ‘‘Night Song’’: ‘Ist Ruh.”’ 
This encompasses and pervades the mountain peaks, tree-tops, birds, and the 
human being. They do not stand for themselves but are there to bring out this 
“Ist Ruh” by way of contrast. Characteristic for them is the opposite, the 
constant unrest, the change; for the mountain peaks drifting clouds above them 
and changing light on them, for the tree-tops the rustling in the wind, for the 
birds their singing and flying about, for man his striving and struggling. It is 
the opposite, into which they are lifted and in which they are held: rest, silence. 
How can the silence of nature be grasped with any of our five senses? It can 
not, it is nonexistent. The nonexistent in existing reality is Being. The poem 
achieves the miracle that we become aware of the presence of the nonexistent, 
of Being, of the Jst Ruh. The poem achieves it by lifting the mountain peaks, 
tree-tops, birds, and the human self into the world of Jst Ruh so that they occupy 
its overtness, as we can say with Heidegger. 

The reverberation of the strife between the two realms, rest and change, Being 
and existing reality, das Sein and das Setende, runs through the poem and comes 
fully to rest at its end. Both realms are one in the ‘intimacy of their opposition,” 
to paraphrase Heidegger (51). Each of them is elucidated and made apparent 
only through the other, without the other it would remain concealed. This is 
the truth which the poem embodies and imparts to us in every detail of its 
language and structure including its rhythm and rimes. By that I mean that the 
two spheres, Being and existing reality, are so interlocked that they are mean- 
ingless when separated. The separation is even practically impossible. Nothing 
is said of the mountain peaks except that they rise into the quiet of the clear 
sky, nothing is said of the tree-tops, the birds, and the human self except that 
they partake of the Jst Ruh. As strange as it may have seemed at first, Goethe’s 
poem too confirms Heidegger’s conception of the work of art as the strife of 
truth, the strife between the world and the earth, elucidation and concealment, 
being and existing reality. 


V 
We started with the question about the origin of the work of art. We have 
seen that the work of art—just as well as its creator and guardians—has its 


origin in art. This is the case, ‘because art is essentially origin and nothing else: 
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a singular manner in which truth comes into existence and that means, becomes 
historical. ... Whenever art happens, i.e., whenever there is a beginning... 
only then history begins or begins anew”’ (65 and 64). 

Heidegger’s final question is why we ask the question about the essence of 
art. We ask it, he answers, because of the historical significance of art, its im- 
portance in and for our existence. We ask the question about art in order to be 
able to ask the further question ‘‘whether art in our historical existence is origin 
or not, whether and under what conditions it can and must be origin’ (65). 
The results of such questioning can perhaps prepare the way for a further de- 
velopment of true art. 

Heidegger does not claim to have solved the riddle of art in his study. He 
regarded as his task something more modest, namely to recognize the presence 
of the riddle (66). This point of view must be observed in all critical scrutiny 
of Heidegger’s study. But the criticism is better left to those who feel competent 
in this field. I should like to raise only one question: Whether the origin of the 
work of art is not the origin of our whole existence as far as it is authentic ex 
istence? Whether the truth that is established in the work of art is not the 
essence of all true, authentic existence? Not only the creative artist but every 
authentic self is involved in the strife between the world and the earth and 
engaged in establishing this truth. Or, as Rilke says, even the work of art “ap- 
pears only as a means .. . of attaining a more intact state in the center of one’s 
own being.’’!! The boundaries between the work of a true artist and authentic 
existence seem to be fluid. Heidegger indicates this himself in his study when at 
more than one place he refers to the Werk in general which in our English trans- 
lation had to appear in a limited sense, as “‘work of art,’’ Kunstwerk. Further- 
more, if poetry is at the basis of all art, is not the realm of the poetic at the 
basis of all authentic existence? Again Heidegger himself seems to point in this 
direction in some of his more recent studies, particularly in the study on a poem 
by Hoélderlin which contains this very idea: 


Voll Verdienst, doch dichterisch, wohnet 
Der Mensch auf dieser Erde.'” 


These considerations are brought forth to point to the real significance of Hei- 
degger’s studies on the work of art and on poetry. They show us the place which 
art occupies in human existence and show human existence in its relation to art. 


1! Letter to Gertrud Oukama Knoop, November 26, 1921, trans. J. B. Greene and M. D 
Norton, II (New York, 1948), 266f. 
2 Vortrdge und Aufsdtze (Pfullingen, 1954), pp. 187-204 
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In the writings of Wilhelm Dilthey the two most important concepts are those 
of “life” and ‘‘understanding.’’ As an empiricist, he conceives both of these con- 


cepts as rooted in “‘lived-experience,’ 


’ 


i.e., a gradually developing awareness. 
Neither of them is entirely rational. Neither of them is completely in the light; 
they each have a “dark” side. That is to say, the irrational elements of life, and 
the sympathetic elements of understanding can never be fully explained or de- 
scribed in rational terms. But the philosophic endeavor is to articulate as well as 
possible the structural elements of both as they are grasped intellectually. 
Understanding involves life; life includes understanding. The two may be said 
to develop mutually and continuously, and the objective products of the de- 
velopment are expressions. 

I’xpressions are of three sorts, which arise from given temporal relations, and 
to which correspond categories of interpretation, namely: 


Categories of 
Expressions Lived Relations Interpretation 


1. volition toward the future 1. ends 
2. scientific thought 2. cognition of the past 2. meaning 
3 


. action, social institutions 


. art 3. enjoyment of the present 3. value 


Thus, art consists of those expressions of life which, in the developing relations 
between the irrational and the understanding, “symbolize an apprehended 
inner state through an expressed (outer) form.” In the relations between feeling 
and thought, therefore, art may be said to “enliven” our intelligible grasp of 
outer reality first by cutting it off from volition toward the future (in contrast 
to action) and by coloring it with emotion (in contrast to science). This ‘“‘en- 
livening” effect is what constitutes its value. But art is no more completely 
irrational than it is completely understandable. The problem for aesthetics is 
to distinguish the two aspects so as to describe the rational and delimit the 
sphere of the irrational. Attempting a total reduction of either to the other would 
be absurd. The philosophic problem is to offer the proper criteria for evaluations 
of both. 

In one of his earliest papers on aesthetics, On the Power of Imagination and 
Madness (1886), Dilthey offers his suggestions that the essential criterion for 
distinguishing the two is that the artist’s genius is an insight into the essence of 
an actuality, which is expressed in a subtle, coherent adjustment between feeling 
and perception. In madness the balance, the equilibrium, between these two 
sides (the inner and the outer) is not achieved. An expression of «a mad psyche 
is either a chaos of the inner world or a chaos of perceptions with which the 
outer world floods it. How much does this description explain? How many 
questions does it beg? 

First of all, Dilthey can only assume the existence of a so-called “regulating 
mechanism”? which operates in the sane to achieve this balance (whether the 


72 
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sane are artists or not). But the nature of such an “‘apparatus”’ is not yet, even 
in the most advanced psychologies, made clear. This difficulty may rest precisely 
with the metaphor itself. Coming from physics, the idea of a “regulating mech- 
anism”? may necessarily be inappropriate for describing psychic life. 

Secondly, Dilthey makes no effort to explain the occasional cultural phe- 
nomenon of an artist being condemned ‘“‘as mad” by his contemporaries, while 
the following generation finds his expressions ‘‘the works of a genius.”’ The least 
one must admit is that what is of no value to some is a revelation to others. 
It wouid seem that, since Dilthey’s day, the boundary between madness and 
creative fancy (what is most properly art) has become vaguer and vaguer. This 
change is as much a result of aesthetic criticism as it is of speculative psychology. 

Thirdly, and perhaps most important, is the problem of understanding in 
what sense an artist has an “insight into the essence of an actuality.” It must 
be granted that Dilthey does not mean “essence” in anything like the sense it 
might be taken to have in science. It is not to be mistaken for an “intelligible 
essence” (which leads to the neo-Thomists’ difficulties in distinguishing art from 
science, or attempting to equate the two in so-called ‘“‘connatural’’ knowledge). 
What art expresses is ‘‘an inner state.” But part of the constituents of such a 
state are perceptions of the external world. Does not the difficulty lie here: in 
the problem of dividing Inner and Outer? Does not this very form of conceiving 
the situation rest on the assumption of a radical division between Inner and 
Outer which has become equally as vague as the division between artistic fantasy 
and madness? 

The logical empiricists would make the division on this basis: to the extent 
that the constituents of an artistic fantasy are in agreement with the findings of 
science they are intelligible. But do not mistake the “interpretations” given 
them by the artistic form as contributing to knowledge. These express nothing 
“true” about their objects. They express only feeling-tones, affect-attitudes 
toward their objects. They are private, subjective, irrational. Why, then, do 
they move men? Why are they taken to be of value to many men? In what sense 
do men believe they learn from their experience of a work of art? 

Dilthey’s point concerning the value of a work of art is not that it competes 
with science in contributing to knowledge, but that it offers another mode of 
apprehending the ultimate object and the ultimate subject: life. From the point 
of view of subjectivity, it is obvious that for Dilthey the concept “life” is used 
to reconcile what appear to be opposites, viz., mind and nature, spirit and 
matter, because “life” cannot be fully grasped except as participating in both. 
By the same token, ‘‘understanding” functions as the reconciling concept from 
the point of view of knowledge. 

But what is the nature of this mode of apprehending life which a work of art 
offers? 

The reason men value works of art is not conditioned by anticipating the 
future (as in practical action) nor by interpreting the past (as in rational cogni 
tion). It is because of the unique experience of enjoying ‘‘the present.’ But to 
call a value an ‘enduring presentness”’ is the same as calling it ‘‘timeless.’’ It is 
in this respect that Dilthey speaks tentatively (perhaps with a reverence which 
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keeps him from trying to say very much at all about it) of the fulfilling, pacifying, 
reconciling effect of works of art. These ideas are comparable to Dewey’s concept 
of “consummatory” values in Art As Experience, i.e., devoid of concern with 
making use of the value as a means to any end. The crux of the matter lies in 


distinguishing between what Dilthey calls “meaning” as the category of inter- 


pretation in science and ‘‘value”’ as the category of interpretation in aesthetics. 


To answer these questions, Dilthey begins in Building Stones For An Aes- 
thetics (1887) by criticizing the Aristotelian technical analysis of art. His argu- 
ment is that, while The Poetics is, for its purposes, an adequate theory of clas- 
sical tragedy, it is insufficient to the “new art,” 1e., that beginning with the 
drama of the Spanish Golden Age and the Elizabethan stage, to say nothing of 
the later development of the novel and lyric poetry. His point is that classical 
art had as its ideal the representation of non-human Nature, whereas the ideal 
of the new art is to present manifestations of Imagination. — 

Classical art may be conceived as representing the Outer world colored by 
feeling and imagination; the new art presents objects of the Inner world through 
the means of outer perceptions. This shift of measure or standard from Nature 
to Imagination makes all the difference both to the intentions of artists and to 
the theory of aestheticians. It is at once a shift from the objective to the sub- 
jective and from standards of social ethics to measurements of individual psy- 
cholozy. If the criteria for interpretation of art are not to be found in non-human 
Nature, then they must be sought in human Nature. This is Dilthey’s intention. 
He sets for himself the problem of determining whether it is possible to distin- 
guish the historically conditioned elements of art from those which are derived 
exclusively from human nature and are non-historical. 

Dilthey places himself in the tradition of investigators from David Young, 
Shaftesbury, and Dubos through Schiller and Goethe, for whom the aesthetic aim 
is to bring forth beauty, and the achievement of beauty is the artist’s presenta- 
tion of some ideal or typical character inherent in experienced actuality. What 
Dilthey strives for is a shift in the focus of concern from the actuality of the 
Outer world to that of the Inner—from Nature to Imagination, from the sciences 
of matter to the science of human spirit. What is evidenced from the beginning is 
that the sciences of matter reject as illegitimate any non-objective subject matter. 
lor them what is not translatable into a concept is not meaningful; whereas, for 
the science of human nature it is obvious that the non-objective is often the most 
powerful motivating force, in effect the most valuable, viz., dmages of spiritual 
experience which are not mediated by concepts. Dilthey’s argument is that the 
problem for the new aesthetics is to explain the nature of imaginative art as the 
objectification of such psychic images. 

Insofar as Dilthey’s research into the historical conditions of national styles, 


techniques, epochs, or “schools” is concerned, his investigations contribute to the 


sociology of art. But it is his attempts at clarifying the non-historically-condi- 
tioned element of art, whose source is human nature, which concern us here. 
He is, thus, contributing to philosophical psychology. 


In the process of imaginative creation: what is it that performs the operations? 
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What are the operations? On what do they operate? And to what end? Dilthey 
answers that it is not reason but the will, operating on states of lived experi- 
ence, to the end of both making articulate to the artist what is inherent in his 
experience and communicating this knowledge through his objectifications to 
another psyche (i.e., one soul communing with another). 

What Dilthey has most difficulty describing and defining is what the imagina- 
tive operations themselves are, and what the experiences are on which the 
operations are performed. For this, one can only blame the inadequacy of the 
psychology of his time and the limits of his own introspective research. He is 
certainly faced in the right direction for his purposes; but he does not have suf- 
ficiently refined tools. The psychologists of his day, on whom he calls for evidence 
—Wundt, Fechner, Meynert—are all outdated and superseded. The kind of 
depth-psychology he longs for comes into being only in the generation after 
Dilthey’s writings. 

From his introspections, Dilthey is able to affirm that the energy of the imagi- 
nation comes from the instinctive emotional life; but he is unable to make the 
further step to asserting that the images themselves come from the unconscious. 
He claims that our perceptions of the Outer world are conditioned by, and 
operate upon, the whole psychic life; that the orientation of the artist is to the 
Self and not the World. But he is unable to analyze the operation of practical 
fantasy, the essential imaginative activity, in any other than the mechanical 
terms of the empirical school, i.e., impression, memory, and association. 

The products of imagination exceed actuality. They are not translatable into 
the concepts of science. But, on the other hand, Dilthey finds that in the creations 
of imagination there is no ‘‘element’’ which does not have its source in the per- 
ceptions of the Outer life. These two ideas keep Dilthey at a sticking point. He 
is not able to resolve what appears to him as a contradiction. To us, it might 
seem self-evident that the means of objectification must come from the objective 
world. But the psychic value of the image is not dependent upon the means. 
Rubens’ Saturn in the Prado looks like an old man eating a child. The very least 
you can assume is that it is not a “photograph” of an actual event in the Outer 
world. It is the image of an experience in the psychic life. It is only in this sense 
that imagination exceeds actuality. Dilthey can only hint at the unconscious as 
the source of our images by such terms as l/rsache, drives, instincts, and will; 
or speak of how “the totality of the psychic life” operates in us “darkly.”’ 

Dilthey has a sure sense of the imaginative process as an effort to grasp a 
“genuine reality.’’ He is forever on the verge of asserting the subjective experi- 
ence of Spirit as something reached through the non-conscious experience of 
the artist. But he hesitates to make the assertion. The strength of his Kantian 
background keeps the importance of the means (perceptible phenomena) always 
competing with the importance of values of the images as a whole. It is like the 
conflict between evaluating the manifest and latent content of dreams. The 
latent content, the value of the images, is said to lie in the feeling of enjoyed 
awareness of some element of psychic life ‘‘animated by an intuition,” i.e., the 
making conscious (via objective forming) of some previously undifferentiated 
psychic matter. There is nothing in this value of the image which can be called 
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“imitation” or be evaluated by a technical aesthetics of Nature. The ‘‘animation 
by an intuition” is precisely what is called Imagination. In his final formulation 
of the “elementary feelings’? out of which imagination functions, Dilthey asserts 
that the artist “‘perceives the genera] characteristics of the structure of the 
will.” If for “will” you read “‘unconscious,”’ I believe it is possible to make the 
transition from Dilthey’s writings to the more suggestive formulations of con- 
temporary analytical psychology. 


From the point of view of common sense as well as that of science, imaginative 
art is said to “exceed reality.” It isobvious that such propositions beg the question 
of interpreting the concept “reality.” Problems of distinguishing the rational 
and irrational arise from differences of opinion over this metaphysical issue. 


Where rational is identified with Outer reality, as in natural science and in 
Freudian psvchology, the function of feeling and the subjective experience of the 
Inner world of Spirit are devalued and made suspect. The activity of fantasy 
(the essence of imagination) is thus made an “escapist”? function in opposition 
to the so-called “reality principle.” Fantasy then is conceived as being a delusive 
experience of wishfulness, a compensatory manifestation of the ‘‘pleasure prin- 
ciple.” 

Dilthey’s conception of imaginative art as “bringing forth a form (Gestalt) 
with some sort of constructive spiritual power which cannot be given in any 
experience of daily life’? puts the finger on the function of fantasy, not as wish- 
fulfillment, but as the mediator between feeling and thought. It is not a form of 
delusion; it is a perfectly legitimate heuristic device. Fantasy is the source of 
images which, once differentiated and articulated, may be tested objectively, 
not as if they were other “things” in the material world, but as aspects of the 
developing Inner world of values. 

It seems to me that C. G. Jung alone is the heir to this line of investigation. 
In his work Psychological Types (1923) he writes 


. on the one hand, it is undoubtedly fantasy, procreating and productive, which uses 
science as a resource, but on the other, it is the manifold demands of external reality which 
prompt the activity of creative fantasy. 


This practical fantasy is then described as the mediating function between con- 
sciousness and the unconscious. If one takes seriously the contentions of Dilthey 
concerning the direction of modern aesthetics, it seems to me that they lead 
beyond themselves to the contributions being made to contemporary psychology 
by Jung. The activity of creative fantasy in analytical psychology (what Jung 
calls “the transcendent function’’) is the area of research which should now be 
investigated for what light it can shed on the nature of imaginative art. 
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GEORGE SHERMAN DICKINSON 


Pattern in music is an organism of tone and time relations, existing among 
elements nearer and farther in structural time and extent, closer or more distant 
in relevancy, stronger or weaker in progressive energy, simple or composite in 


distribution over the larger design. Pattern, as the unfolding fabric of music, is 
saturated with relations demanding current attention and sustained synthesis 
on the part of the perceiver. The full response of the perceiver includes, as a 
primary ingredient, the act of re-creating pattern, an act supported by the con- 
stant exercise of comparison. 

As a guide in making comparisons, there inheres in the relations of pattern 
an organic force of great vitality, manifested in a specialized form of relation, 
the nature of which is analogical. The term “analogy,” obviously a borrowed 
one, will acquire a distinctive meaning for music, later to be suggested. 


I. ANALOGY IN STRUCTURE 


Considered first in the context of structure, analogy reveals itself in musical 
pattern as the association between a given structural unit and a succeeding unit 
or units, so formulated as to display similar but significantly differentiated 
characteristics. This is the functional relation of analogue to original. The ana 
logue will reintroduce characteristics such that it nearly reproduces, confirms, 
complements, balances, antithesizes, varies, continues, completes, reflects, or 
develops the original. Certain of these analogical functions may overlap. Mach 
form of analogue is marked by a technically characteristic behavior of thematic 
idea, in the process of producing the analogue by inflection away from the 
original. 

This is analogical reference based on considered difference. The nature of the 
difference will distinguish orders and suborders of analogy, which will serve 
further to define its nature. 


A. ORDERS OF ANALOGY 


Two chief orders of analogy present themselves, according to whether the 
principle is applied at a simple or graduated level. 


1. Simple Analogy 


Simple analogy may in turn take four different forms, constituting four sub 
orders, according to whether the units are related in pair, chain, series, or evolving 
succession. 

In a simple analogy of the first suborder, the members of the pair are coupled 
through the process of periodicity; that is, the second member acts as a comple 
ment, antithesis, continuation, or variant of. the first. The resultant span empha 
sizes marked sectional articulation of the inner units, favors symmetry, and is 
potentially closed-ended. 

The second suborder, characterized by chain form, comprises a succession of 
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several units in a process of relevant continuation. The original leads to a chain 
of analogues so related that each unit emerges or derives from its predecessor or 
predecessors, to form a succession of analogously interrelated and _ interde- 
pendent members. Each analogue contains some of the function of a new original, 
in preparation for its own following analogue. The chain emphasizes sectional 
fusion and continuity, and is asymmetrical, open-ended, and cursive. 

The third suborder of simple analogy distributes its units in a series. It pro- 
duces analogues through the comparatively static process of variation. The 
resulting succession is more additive than organically continuous. It emphasizes 
the compartmented quality of the series, and is asymmetrical, open-ended, and 
cursive. 

The fsurth suborder is the most closely integrated, displays the greatest 
sustainment of thought. Its form is that of an evolving succession of members 
charged with the process of development. It is in general open-ended, mingles 
symmetry and asymmetry, and is as a whole cursive. 

These four suborders of simple analogy constitute, in fact, the primordial 
processes of musical pattern. They operate locally in their own terms, and may 
serve as prototypes for more extensive designs or divisions of design resting on 
the same principles. 


2. Graduated Analogy 


The second main order of analogy, that is, graduated analogy, occurs when the 
relation between the original and analogue, employed locally and on a smaller 
scale, is re-employed, once or several times, on a more extensive scale. In the 
continuation of the process, more and more extensive graduated re-presentations 
of the analogy emerge, and an erective process—a spreading analogical forece—is 
projected. 

If the more extensive re-employment of the analogy contains the local presenta- 
tion within its span, an organic span-within-span relation is set up; analogy lies 
within analogy. This constitutes a first suborder of graduated analogy, which 
may be called compound. If, on the contrary, the re-employment of the analogy 
follows the local presentation on a larger scale, or on larger and larger scales, a 


second suborder of graduated analogy occurs, which may be called successive. 
In both suborders, the first presentation of the analogy serves as the prototype 
for the larger compound or successive re-presentations. 

The pairing relation offers a characteristic illustration of compound graduation. 
With o and a signifying original and analogue, the formula might be as follows: 


ae eee ee ae ee ee 
ee as | a | [a 


o! : al zs o : a? 


a | _————— 
O : A 
(Actually this is the formula for a binary form of considerable extent.) In terms of 
the same symbols, the formula for a successively graduated analogy would be: 
oe : at 33 oF : a® 3: OF : A’ 
or sometimes: 
o' : a? : A? 
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In these and other cases, a hierarchy of pairs, chains, series, or evolving succes- 
sions, or a mixture of them, comes into play. 

As higher and higher levels of analogical construction rise, greater and 
greater structural time and extent are laid off between the least and the 
greatest analogical span. The relation of original to analogue tends to become 
increasingly approximate as the number of steps multiplies, and the sense of 
analogy fades, to be compensated for by other integrative forces. 


B. APPLICATIONS OF ANALOGY 


Because of the inherently different principles underlying homophonic and 


polyphonic design, it will be desirable to deal separately with the applications 
of analogy in these textures. Homophonic structure, the units of which are or- 
ganized with respect to their succession, will properly be referred to as linear, as 
against polyphonic structure, which is polylinear and is controlled as much by 
interlinear as by successive relations. The application of the various processes of 
analogy to larger structural spans and ultimately to integral musical forms may 
now be considered. 


1. In Linear Structure 


The most obvious and elementary analogy in linear structure occurs when the 
original is merely repeated to form the analogue. In this case, the analogical 
difference stems largely from the location of the analogue in a new position in 
structural time. The original is statically confirmed by the analogue, a relation 
barely sufficient to produce a weak sense of pairing. 

If, in addition to a new position in structural time, the original is also shifted 
to a systematic succession of new positions in pitch, a higher analogy, known as 
sequence, is produced. The different positions in pitch may be either tones 
within the same tonality or modality, or they may be the successive tonics of 
different tonalities, in which case a modulatory sequence of greater extent 
results. From either of these analogical chains a cursive unit is formed. 

The chain, however, more often does not proceed in sequence—a relatively 
mechanical method. Instead, the successive links are freshly molded by the 
process of relevant continuation. The number of units is indeterminate and the re 
sult is asymmetrical, continuous, and cursive. New material, but related to the old, 
may enter the chain. This process readily expands into an integral form, the cursive 
form, in which the more extensive form is a successively graduated outgrowth 
of the original process. In a loose sense, the same cursive relation may be thought 
to obtain on a very large scale among the scenes or passages of dramatic music. 

A higher analogy of the pair occurs when the original is followed by an ana 
logue in periodic relation. The analogue may complement, antithesize, variate, 
or continue the original. The balanced period thus produced is preferably sym 
metrical, clearly articulated sectionally, and closed-ended. 

Still higher forms of analogy arise when the pairing principle is applied in 
compound graduation. A small integral form, the double period, may be created 
by pairing two pairs in complementary relation. Further expansion will result in 
the binary form, which may occur in versions ranging from the elementary 
structure of dance forms, to the varied and subtle inflections of baroque periodic 
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ity. As in the simple period, the compounded analogue may manifest any one of 
the several qualities of periodic relation. The more expansive the form, the more 
likely is it to show asymmetry. If carried far enough, the complement may expand 
into a double analogue. When the reverse occurs, a double original to a single 
analogue makes a form suggestive of the mediaeval Barform. 

In further extension, it is even plausible to regard certain instances of relation 
between first and second themes (e.g., of a sonata form) as that of original to 
open-ended analogue. Over still greater extent, a tenuous relation of original to 
analogue might be said to exist between the attached slow and fast movements 
of some baroque cycles. 

Analogy between an original and the members of a following series appears 
when each analogue reproduces at least the skeleton of the original, but changes 
the context by adding or substituting new and enriching details, often decorative 
in character. Each variation, thus analogously produced, is relatively static in 
comparison with the original, but active in advancing the series. The series is 
inherently unified because each variation carries the source within itself. The 
analogues are likely to be arranged cumulatively so as to produce a significant 
larger structural contour. This form, the theme with variations, is of indetermi- 
nate extent and cursive, though the units comprising it are largely self-contained 
and frequently closed structures. Variations, in a sense, draw for their analogical 
variety upon the resources of development, but development arrested and nar- 
rowed to the interests of each analogue. 

The three foregoing analogical processes in the form of pair, chain, and series, 
together with their applications, are by nature formulative. The fourth, the 
evolving succession, supported by the process of development, is in contrast 
synthesizing. This procedure does not of itself make a separate form, but rather 
contributes the vitality of development to parts of forms; or, as in the sonata 
form, development may itself constitute a main division. The evolving succession 
may incorporate the formulative processes of periodicity, relevant continuation, 
and variation, in its course. It is likely to be a mixture of balanced and cursive 
spans, mingling symmetry and asymmetry. Development draws on earlier 
sources, reflects upon them, illumines them, constructively alters them. It is by 
nature continuous and cumulative, and in overall form cursive. It is infused with 
intermittent and roving analogical relations. 

The application of analogy in linear structure has so far concerned immediate 
analogy, by which the various analogical processes have been magnified into 
integral forms—the period, binary, cursive, and variation forms. In the making 
of other integral linear forms, the analogical principle is applied, for the most 
part, in deferred analogy. This type obtains in the circular forms—the ternary, 
sonata, and bowed sonata forms—and in the alternating forms of rondo. 

Thus, in the ternary form, the recapitulation of the original division, after 
intervening contrast, assumes the character of an analogue, based on its new 
location in structural time, and often on variant or developmental differences 
within the analogue. In the rondo form, double or triple deferred analogies 
similarly oecur. In the sonata form, the recapitulation has much of the quality 
of a deferred complement to the original exposition, in part because of the charac- 
teristic tonal adjustment introduced. The extent and complexity of the sonata 
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form support various other analogies, as for example when development, em- 
bedded in the exposition, serves in successive graduation as the prototype of the 
development division itself; or when the codetta terminating the exposition 
foreruns, also in successive graduation, the larger coda confirming the entire 
form. An especially close-knit analogy occurs in the bowed sonata form, in which 
the recapitulation as analogue is a thematic and tonal reversal of the exposition 
as original. 


2. In Polylinear Structure 


On account of the influential role which interlinear versus linear relations play 
in polyphonic structure, the applications of analogy will assume special forms. 

The simplest analogical relation occurs when two simultaneous melodic units 
follow themselves by exchanging places in the texture, a device called Stimm- 
tausch. Several simultaneous melodies may exchange places, in which case the 
number and variety of combinations is enlarged and the analogy extended. When 
the process continues through several successive sets, a chain of analogies occurs, 
and a mediaeval form, the rondellus, results. 

A characteristic resource of polyphonic analogy is manifested when, on the 
completion of a melodie unit, the structure is continued by the transfer of the 
original to another line of the texture. The imitation thus produced may con 
tinue through entries of the original in several lines, making an exposition of the 
original melody. Following each entry, the original is relevantly continued by 
new melodic material, which necessarily attends the next imitation. This is a 
simple chain analogy with variant context. 

In case the imitation begins well before the original is finished, an overlapping 
takes place between the two. Actually the later phase of the melody is then 
attending its own earlier phase and is an analogical time-relocation of the original. 
Such overlapping imitation is canonic and may engage several entries of the 
original. This is the most intense form of simple analogy in polyphonic texture. 
If carried on to the structural completion of the original and its imitation, a 
anon form results, based on a perpetually unfolding analogy. 


When the imitation takes place at the interval of a unison or an octave from 


the original, its analogical difference from the original is merely that of struc- 
tural time and textural position. If, on the other hand, some other interval of 
imitation is employed, the analogue, in tonal and modal music, will be strength 
ened by differing subtly from the original in the succession of some of its melodic 
intervals. 

When the process of canonic imitation is reapplied to a succession of relevantly 
continuing originals, a chain of expositions results, which taken together make 
an integral form, called in some cases the ricercare, in others the canzona. The 
form is cursive and consists in the multiplication of one order of analogy. 

Instead of the analogue appearing as a modified form of the original, it is 
possible in polylinear texture to repeat the original continually, while creating 
the sense of analogy by changing the context at each repetition. The changed 
contexts have some of the character of variants. The prolongation of this process 
results in the ostinato form. In more specialized treatments, the passacaglia and 
the chaconne are products of the same ostinato-variant process. 
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A treatment of imitation, more advanced than the canonic in its sense of 
analogy, occurs in fugal imitation. Here the original is palpably “answered,” in 
another line of the texture and at a new point in structural time, by a special 
analogical modification in which the analogue is a dominant reflection of the 
tonic-centered original. The alternation of original and analogue continues until 
the intended number of lines of texture participate and an exposition is com- 
pleted. The simple fugue form is created by following the exposition with a di- 
versified succession of re-expositions of the same original, in manifold reformula- 
tions, and rearranged relations, of original and answering analogue. The resulting 
form makes a pliantly shaped, cumulative, cursive whole. 

Of all the ways of expressing the original and analogue fugally, the most 
abstruse is to disguise them, either or both, in one or more of the mutations called 
rhythmic diminution, augmentation, pitch inversion, and retrograde, or com- 
binations of them. 

Finally, as part of the variety of the cursive plan of the fugue, the original, 
presented in fugal imitation, may later be followed by one or more analogical 
re-expositions, in which different degrees of overlap in canonic imitation are 
introduced. This is stretto. It poses a later canonic condensation of the fugal 
imitation against earlier non-canonic expositions of the original. It is an intensi- 
fied graduated analogy in which the relations draw closer rather than expand. 


Il. ANALOGIES ANCILLARY TO STRUCTURE 


Although the basic association of analogy is with structure, there are several 
related phases of style which involve analogical processes. They may be found in 
the fields of rhythm, orientation, tensity, nuance, and thematic function. 


A. RHYTHM 


One of the most important forces of progression in musical motion finds its 
prototype in the relation of an anacrusis to the following accent—the rhythmic 
relation of anticipation leading to fulfillment. This relation spreads through the 
entire rhythmic organism of music and is compoundly and successively graduated 
in numerous levels of analogy. Thus, weak beat is to strong beat, as weaker 
accent group is to stronger accent group; weaker phrase accent is to stronger 
phrase accent, as rhythmically weaker period is to stronger period. 

Since these constructions are confirmed by cadence relations, the latter will 
necessarily carry among themselves the same compound rhythmie organization 
as their rhythmic associates. That. is, the preparatory part of a lesser cadence 
bears the same rhythmic relation to the consummation of that cadence, as these 
parts of the cadential process bear to one another in greater and greater cadences. 
(‘‘Lesser” and “greater” refer to tonal or modal degrees of cadential weight.) An 
entire structure may be permeated by such rhythmic (and tonal) compounding: 
the momentum of a structural rhythm is thus set up. 

A more general but similar rhythmic graduation in the structural contour oc- 


curs in the distribution of climaxes. For example, the preparatory phase and the 


consummating phase of a lesser climax are analogous to, and might sometimes be 
contained within, the preparatory and consummating phases of a greater climax. 
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The reverse of the anacrustic relation may be called “lag.’”’ In this situation 
the pattern, arriving at the rhythmic or cadential point of emphasis, remains 
as yet unfinished and for completion carries a little past that point to a later 
rhythmically weaker point. Thus, a suspension or retardation is to its resolution, 
as the accented part of a feminine ending is to its unaccented part. Or, in sue- 
cessive graduation, the structurally emphatic close of a period is to a following 
local extension, as the basic arrival of a main structure is to an added coda. 


B. ORIENTATION 


The most highly specialized analogical relations in pattern occur in the ori- 
entative system of tonality, and in lesser degree in modality and amodality (i.e., 
atonality). The process of compound graduation is accordingly nowhere more 
intense than in the hierarchy of tonal harmonic functions. In illustration, the 
supertonic is to the dominant, as the dominant is to the tonic, and so on. This is a 
miniature prototype of the relation of the dominant to the tonic tonality, and of 
a dominant group of tonalities to a tonic group. Similarly, the subdominant is to 
the tonic in a plagal cadence, as an extension or coda governed by the subdomi- 
nant tonality is to the tonic-controlled completion. 

The hierarchy of graduated cadences in a tonal design is likewise governed by 
analogy. A dominant (or half-) cadence is to a tonic cadence, as a cadential 
dominant modulation is to the tonic return, or, more extensively, as a division 
in the dominant is to a succeeding one in the tonic. 

In modality the harmonic functions are limited, weak, or may be largely 
lacking. Analogy is hence narrowed; but in important cadences a rhythmically 
attenuated dominant-tonie function may emerge, and its influence may even 
spread analogically to occasional internal harmonic relations. Amodality, on its 
part, essentially lacking harmonic functions, reveals its form of analogy in the 
tone-row, re-used repeatedly as, in effect, a disguised or diffused ostinato with 
varying contexts. 


C. TENSITY 


he phenomenon of dissonance resolving to consonance, or, in certain music, 


greater dissonance proceeding to lesser dissonance, is the prototype for most of 
the graduated strains and releases which invade the musical process. Thus, the 
tension of local dissonance is to its resolution as the expressive rhetorical empha- 
sis of a phrase is to the de-emphasis of later phrases in the larger expressive 
contour. On a larger scale, the same relation exists between the intensity gen 
erated by the preparation and consummation of a climax and the relaxation 
which ensues in the abatement of the climax. In still broader terms, a comparable 
relation seems to exist between the emphasis of dramatic passages or dramatically 
expressive phases and the lyric compensation which follows them. All of these 
effects are analogously graduated compounds and represent the fundamental 
flux of musical pattern between intensity and detensity. 


D. NUANCE 


Changes in both dynamics and pace lend themselves to graduated analogy 
In dynamics, for example, the local crescendo-diminuendo is the prototype of 
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the analogous approach to and recession from the high point of a climax. A 
graduated succession may cover several such lengths of span. 

In pace, the ritardando of a local cadence foreruns analogously an allarghando 
at the end of the structure or one of its major divisions. The local rubato is the 
prototype of the gradual accellerando or decellerando inflecting the pace and 
interpreting the structure of a larger span of design. The latter tempo fluctua- 
tions are in effect structural rubatos. 

E. THEMATIC FUNCTION 

One of the essential forces of progression, especially in linear structure, is the 
functional behavior of thematic material. Of the chief thematic functions—the 
expository, recapitulatory, developmental, introductory, transitional, and con- 
cluding—the expository, developmental, and concluding functions lend them- 
selves most readily to analogy. Each of them may occur in smaller form, but at 
the same time may be compounded within a larger representation of the same fune- 
tion. Each may also appear on a smaller scale, to be succeeded by the same 
function graduated to a larger scale or larger scales. 

Since some sense of exposition will occur at every point where a new thematic 
idea is presented, lesser spans of exposition will appear within greater, and spans 
of exposition of different extent will be distributed in intermittent succession 
throughout the pattern. Development is present in all actively evolving pas- 
sages. It will hence appear within itself. It will also frequently occur throughout 
the structure in successive spans of differently graduated extent. The concluding 
function is constantly confirming divisions and parts of divisions of the structure 
with degrees of finality adapted to the local structural progression. In so doing 
it will oecur in both compound and successive graduation. 


We have seen that the basic musical processes are subject. to analogical ex- 
pansion over increasingly extensive structural spans, and that from this expan- 
sion various integral forms, homogeneous with their processes of origin, take 
shape. 

As analogy thus enlarges its domain and finally approaches the limit of its 
influence, the total structure is further molded and carried to its predestined 
extent by such other integrative principles as proportion, climax pattern, the- 
matic, sectional, and stylistic contrast, and the diversified and evolving tensities of 
aesthetic pace. The fact remains, however, that the greater the prevalence of 
analogy in the fabric of pattern, the more insistent and the closer is the organi- 
zation. Both pattern and expression are influenced, the one in the direction of 
formal design, the other toward expressive. generality, as in the classic style 
especially. On the other hand, the attenuation of analogy, or the veiling of its 
processes, favors rhapsodic design and a more specialized expression, as for 
example in the impressionistic style. 


Finally, it holds true that analogy is an indispensable support of the extensive 
design of homophony, and that it forms the nucleus of the compactness native 
to the intensive design of polyphony. Analogy thus contributes to defining the 
ruling characteristics of each of the two essential styles. 





TOWARD A DEFINITION OF DECADENT AS APPLIED TO 
BRITISH LITERATURE OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


CLYDE DE L. RYALS 


It is no longer fashionable to use the epithet decadent as a critical term for 
literature; indeed, when it is used at all, it generally indicates a critical stric- 
ture. Perhaps it has been so often employed by politicians to refer to practices 
not approved by the government in power that the modern critic would hesi- 
tate to use it at all. But there is, however, a definite need, in literary criticism 
at least, for such a term; and since the word is already part of our language, 
we might as well retain that term. 

Let us immediately admit that the word, like such critical terms as classical 
and romantic, can only be an approximate label: it can—and does—mean many 
things to many men. But the fact that it does not have an exact one-sentence 
definition does not obviate its usefulness in critical writing. The epithet deca- 
dent does have a definite value, for some critical term is needed to differentiate 
further between the labels classical and romantic. 

The debate over the meanings of these two terms has been a long and in- 
volved one ever since they were introduced by Goethe and Schiller, and it is 
too complicated for us to enter into here. We need only remind ourselves that 
the sole object in employing such terms is to keep in mind the characteristics 
of a period in which a certain work was produced and also to help us remember 
the tendencies of the period which influenced the particular work. Most of us 
will agree that when we speak of classicism we mean a culture which 
has achieved a synthesis of form and ideas in which there is almost perfect. 
balance of forces, and that when we speak of romanticism we mean a culture 
in which the classical synthesis has begun to disintegrate and one force has 
outbalanced another. For example, we speak of Pope and Johnson as classicists 
and Wordsworth and Coleridge as romanticists, and by applying such terms 
to these writers we have more or less informed our readers of something of the 
culture which caused these men to write as they did. But if we restrict ourselves 
to this nomenclature concerning the writers of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, we have no approximate term by which to designate such writers as 
Walter Pater, Oscar Wilde, or Ernest Dowson; in fact, we have no term to 
indicate a whole phase, a phase which existed sotte voce to be sure, of the entire 
Romantic Movement. 

With the exception of such poets as Gerard Manley Hopkins who were atypi- 
cal of their time, modern criticism seems almost to have forgotten the poetry 
of the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Whenever it is mentioned at all, 
critics, even though they hesitate to use the term, refer to it sneeringly 
as “decadent.” But almost no one has seen fit to define what the word decadent 
as applied to English literature of the late nineteenth century means. If it is 


to be used as a term of opprobrium, then it must mean, as dictionaries usually 
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indicate, a deterioration or a decline. But the decadence of the eighteen-eighties 
and nineties was not, as most critics are willing to admit, a decline from some 
classical standard. If it was a deterioration, then what was it a deterioration 
of? If we examine this question, we can, I think, see that the term, so loosely 
bandied about by the decadents themselves,' is appropriate for the literature 
of the closing years of the nineteenth century. 

The definition of decadence that I should like to advance is that decadence, 
as far as the literature of the nineteenth century is concerned, is but a sub- 
phase of romanticism and exists, in varying degrees of course, wherever the 
romantic impulse exists; that is, if romanticism is the state which results when 
the classical synthesis has begun to disintegrate, then decadence is the result 
of the complete disintegration. 

Romanticism is itself an effort to achieve a synthesis: as Walter Pater pointed 
out, romanticism finds its essence in a blending of strangeness and beauty, a 
mixing of unlikely elements;? and this, of course, is the basis for decadence. 
Decadence undertakes not only to mix unlikely elements; it also seeks to mix 
them in ever more unlikely proportions, so that in a decadent work of art all 
sense of proportion is lost. The differences between Coleridge’s Christabel and 
Wilde’s Salome, for example, are only differences of degree. Both were born 
of that curious mixture of unlikely elements combined with the desire 
for beauty. But Wilde’s play has gone further in its expression of the strange 
and the bizarre than has Coleridge’s poem. Coleridge managed to keep these 
elements under control, maintaining a delicate balance between the simple and 
the complex, the plain and the grotesque; as an artist, Coleridge maintained 
control over his imagination. When he describes the strange transformation 
that Christabel undergoes, he assuredly is dealing with the bizarre: 


A snake’s small eye blinks dull and shy, 
And the lady’s eyes they shrunk in her head, 
Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye. 


But Coleridge does not dwell on the grotesqueness of Christabel’s snake-like 
appearance; immediately he shifts his attention back to the fair Geraldine, 
and thus the reader is never fully aware how grotesque the isolated passage 
quoted above really is. 


Wilde, on the other hand, did not maintain a proper balance between the 
simple and the complex.’ In Salome Wilde is not content with simply showing 
the horror of the situation; he dwells upon it until it becomes grotesque. Salome 
takes the head of Iokanaan and goes through a long amorous monologue ad- 
dressed to the horrible object. In seeking to add the-element of strangeness to 

1 “T love this word decadence, all glimmering in purple and gold,’’ said Paul Verlaine. 
Quoted by William Gaunt in 7'he Aesthetic Adventure (New York, 1945), p. 141. At the 
close of the period Arthur Symons wrote: ‘‘It pleased some young men in various countries 
to call themselves Decadents, with all the thrill of unsatisfied virtue masquerading as 
uncomprehended vice.’’ The Symbolist Movement in Literature (London, 1899), p. 6. 

2 Appreciations (London, 1910), pp. 246-50. 

3D. W. Gotshalk contends that decadence is synonymous with complexity: ‘‘Decadent 
art is a retreat from great art by way of complexity. Complexity tends to dominate over 
simplicity.’’ Art and the Social Order (Chicago, 1947), p. 224. 
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art, Wilde has allowed his imagination to run rampant and thus to distort his 
art by its very grotesqueness. And here we find the difference between romantic 
and decadent art: whereas romanticism expressed itself by maintaining an 
equilibrium between the natural and the grotesque, decadence found expres- 
sion in distorting this balance and placing value on the grotesque at the expense 
of the natural.‘ That is why there is no impression of spontaneity in decadent 
art, why decadent poetry is more complex than romantic poetry. 

In both romanticism and decadence there is something of the unhealthy, of, 
if you will, the diseased; but this quality is so much more apparent in decadent 
art. Seeking always to find the curious, to mix strangeness and beauty in ever 
more unlikely proportions, the decadent turned to the pathological for expres- 
sion. In all sorts of sexual aberrations he found subjects for his art. With Lionel 
Johnson the decadent seemed to feel thiut 


. all the things of beauty burn 
With flames of evil ecstasy. (The Dark Angel) 


And here the search for curious sensation led out of the sunlight of romanticism 
and into the shadows of decadence. 

For a comparison of romanticism and decadence we need turn only to the 
different treatments of that poetic figure the Fatal Woman. fatal Women have 
always existed in literature, but during the late romantic period, as Professor 
Mario Praz in his The Romantic Agony has made abundantly clear, Mnglish 
poets took her as their very own, Keats, of course, providing the prototype for 
the whole group. The figure, one might say, is the decadent equivalent of the 
Byronic Hero. If we compare the Fatal Woman with the Byronic Hero, we may 
be able to see the essential difference between romanticism and decadence. 

fomanticism, of which Childe Harold and Manfred were the outgrowth, was 
essentially a masculine state of mind. Occasionally a poet such as Shelley might 
hysterically proclaim, “I fall upon the thorns of life! I bleed!’ but generally 
the mood of the romantic poet was one of virile, egotistic determination. Ad- 
mittedly, romanticism, as we have suggested, contained something. of sexual 
pathology, of the macabre and the diabolical; but working against all this 
there was a striving for humanistic ideals, which for the most part dominated 
the romantic impulse. Decadence, on the other hand, marked the vireseence of 
a more feminine sensibility, characterized by a withdrawal from masculine 


reality. The decadent poet no longer writes about life, but rather about his 
withdrawal from life. “I broider the world upon a loom,’’ wrote Arthur Symons, 


I broider life into the frame, 

I broider my love, thread upon thread; 

The world goes by with its glory and shame, 

Crowns are bartered and blood is shed; 

I sit and broider my dreams instead 

And the only world is the world of dreams 
(The Loom of Dreams) 


4 The decadents of the nineties deliberately emphasized the value of the artificial over 
the natural. ‘‘To be natural is to be obvious, and to be obvious is to be inartistic,’’ said 
Wilde. Intentions (New York, 1905), p. 201. 
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It is not surprising, therefore, that the romantic hero, symbol of masculinity, 
was replaced by the decadent heroine, the Belle Dame Sans Merci. Instead of 
the male dominating the female, as Byron’s protagonists had ruthlessly done, 
the situation was reversed to the point where the female, the beautiful but 
sterile Eternal Woman, predominated over the male. As we follow the deca- 
dence from its roots in romanticism, we can see in an unbroken line the growing 
importance of the Fatal Woman, until at last she reaches her apotheosis in 
Pater’s La Gioeconda and in Wilde’s Salome and Sphinx. 

The interest shown in the androgynous and in such sexual aberrations as 
sadism was but another method for expressing self, and this expression of self 
is characteristic of the whole literature of the nineteenth century in England. 
Self-consciousness, or egotism, is part of both the romantic and decadent atti- 
tude. Byron’s Manfred, the arch romantic hero, as well as Wilde’s Dorian Gray, 
the typical decadent hero, could only proceed from an intense egotism. The 
romantic and decadent personality could never project beyond itself. All of 
Wordsworth’s characters, for instance, are but different sides of Wordsworth’s 
own nature, “an intense intellectual egotism . . . swallowing up everything,” 
said Hazlitt. With the decadent, however, egotism developed into a more 
subtle self-consciousness, the result of which was an intense search for sensa- 
tions, with special emphasis on what those sensations mean to the individual. 
Like Pater’s Marius, the decadent personality sought for a life 


of various yet select sensation. ... From the maxim of Life as the end of life, followed, as a 
practical consequence, the desirableness of refining all the instruments of inward and out- 
ward intuition, of developing all their capacities, of testing and exercising one’s self in them, 
till one’s whole nature became one complex medium of reception, towards the vision—the 
‘‘beatific visions,’’ if we really cared to make it such—of our actual experience in the world.® 


The romantic, however, managed to keep his egotism subordinated in some 
measure to the ideals of romanticism; that is, in romantic art, besides self there 
is always something other than self. In the case of Wordsworth it was the sub- 
ordination of self to humanitarian ideals. The decadent, on the contrary, al- 
ways keeps self in the foreground in his art; the self becomes the center of in- 
terest and the standard of value. Experience is valued for its own sake, the more 
raried the better. The decadent forgets that he is part of the universe and 
ignores his relationship to other forms of life. This in itself is decadence. C. EF. 
M. Joad, in the only book-length work devoted to a study of decadence, says: 


Decadence, then, is a sign of man’s tendency to misread his position in the universe, 
to take a view of his status and prospects more exalted than the facts warrant and to conduct 
his societies and to plan his future on the basis of this mis-reading. The mis-reading con- 
sists in # failure to acknowledge the non-human elements of value and deity to which the 
human is subject.” 


If we accept Joad’s statement, we can see that romanticism in the early nine- 
teenth century was always on the border of becoming decadent. The romantic 


5 Review of The Excursion in Elsie Smith, An Estimate of William Wordsworth by his 
Contemporaries (Oxford, 1932), p. 149. 

® Marius the Epicurean (New York: The Modern Library, n.d.), p. 117. 

7 Decadence (London, 1947), p. 15. 
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hero like Manfred is ever verging on misreading his position in the universe; 
like Villier de l’Isle Adam’s Axel, he withdraws in contempt from the world of 
men and retreats into a world of his own making. But even though the romantic 
hero is continually bordering on becoming a decadent hero, he somehow re- 
strains his impulses and subordinates them to something other than himself. 

The conflict between humanitarianism and self-oriented aestheticism is ap- 
parent in romantic poetry if we examine the poems of Keats. In The Fall of 
Hyperion the hero seeks to reach the summit of poetic knowledge, but before 
he can continue his quest he is questioned and told that 


None can usurp this height . . . 
But those to whom the miseries of the world 
Are misery, and will not let them rest. 
All else who find a haven in the world, 
Where they may thoughtless sleep away their days, 
If by a chance into this fane they come, 
Rot on the pavement where thou rotted’st half 
(Bk. I, 147-53) 


Already romanticism was beginning to lose its humanistic ideals. 
Often it is difficult to draw the line between romanticism and decadence. 
When Keats, for example, writes such lines as 
Dark, nor light, 
The region; nor bright, nor sombre wholly, 
But mingled up, a gleaming melancholy; 
A dusky empire and its diadems; 
One faint eternal eventide of gems. (Endymion, II, 221-25) 


it is almost impossible to believe that he has not crossed the boundary towards 
decadence. But despite his interest in the opulence of a ‘faint eternal eventide 
of gems,”’ his fascination with such grotesque figures as the Lamia who became 
“convuls’d with scarlet pain,” he still does not give his poetry over entirely to 
the bizarre. He might, as he says in the Ode to a Nightingale, be “half in love 
with easeful death,” but there is still the qualification ‘‘half.” 

Perhaps the difference between the early stages of romanticism and roman- 
ticism as it turned into decadence can be accounted for if we take into con 
sideration the social situation of the nineteenth century. At the beginning of 
the century romanticism was a new force in English literature, and its advo- 
cates took to it with all the passion and frenzy which any new movement en 
genders. Romanticism heralded a brave new era. Men cried out for personal 
freedom, for the rights of man, for the cause of social justice; theirs was a striv 
ing for a new ideal. With the reform bills much of that which the romanticists 
had been seeking was accomplished; their ideals were transformed into realities. 
The problem then was to use this new power to bring about an even more ideal 
situation, and thus the emphasis changed from a romantic idealism to a more 


practical point of view. The individual champion of man’s rights gave way to 
the committee. 


Coming at the end of a long period of conflict and struggle, the decadents of 
the last quarter of the century had not these ideals to cling to. Humanitarian 
ism had been taken over as the function of various agencies, which in their 
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fervor had defended social justice as the practical ideal of a commercial society 
—the better off the worker was, the more money he would have to purchase 
the output of the industrial machine. The humanitarian function of romantic 
art had been usurped by the pragmatist. The writer of the eighties and nineties 
could no longer accept the humanistic ideal of romanticism, but yet he found 
himself still incurably romantic. He shared the romantic’s distrust of reason, 
his concepts of beauty, his philosophical idealism; but he could not share his 
ideals. The only solution for the fin de siecle artist, therefore, was to accept the 
methods and basic concepts of romanticism without its ideals. This is why 
decadent art so often appears as a parody of romantic art, for romanticism 
devoid of ideals and taken to excess must necessarily result in an art which few 
modern readers can take seriously; in nearly every case it must appear to be 
factitiously contrived. 

As a way of viewing man, romanticism in literature was the equivalent of 
liberalism in polities. Yet the so-called Decadent Movement was highly con- 
servative, if not outright reactionary. The decadent of the nineties thought of 
his era not as the beginning of a new way of life, as the romantics had done, 
but as the culmination of the past. Such a sentiment was expressed by Ernest 
Dowson when he wrote that he was “only tired / Of everything I ever desired”’ 
(Spleen) and by Arthur Symons, who cried “I tire of all but swift oblivion” 
(Satiety). Weary of his own time, the decadent longed for a former age, for 
tradition and traditional values. If the romantics turned from time to time to 
the past for some of their subjects, they did so as spectators of history, not with 
the desire to recapture the past for their own time. They were like English 
tourists off on a holiday to some exotic country, viewing the customs and dress- 
habits of the natives but not going so far as to don the exotic costumes them- 
selves. With the men of the last decades of the century, however, this was not 
the case. Feeling the desolateness of their own age, they developed a nostalgia 
for other places and other times; they had, to quote Pater, “that inversion of 
homesickness ... , that incurable thirst for the sense of escape, which no actual 
form of life satisfies, no poetry even, if it be merely simple and spontaneous.’’ 
But this nostalgia itself was born of a romanticism which had ceased to be a 
truly creative force in art. Of this, Yeats, who so appropriately labeled the men 
of the nineties the “tragic generation,”’ spoke when he wrote: 


We were the last romantics—chose for theme 
Traditional sanctity and loveliness. 
(Coole Park and Ballylee, 1981) 


This recoil from the contemporary world can be followed from the end of the 
Romantic Movement as such throughout the century in the works of Ruskin, 
Morris, Rossetti, and Pater until it reaches fruition in the cult of inaction in 
the nineties. 

As long as romanticism maintained its ideals it was a positive force and a 


8 Appreciations, p. 248. 
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creative element; but stripped of its ideals, it became merely a method of escape 
from the world, destroying the ties which bind man to the universe. The ro- 
mantic poet might cry out against the works of the gods, but he knew that he 
Was subject to their rule and to natural laws; or if like the Titans he decided 
to war against and attempt to make himself the equal of the gods, he knew it 
was the gods who would win. Thus, the romantics placed their faith in hope: 


to hope till Hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates. 
(Prometheus Unbound, IV) 


But the decadent poet has not this view. He has the arrogance to think himself 
not part of the universe; he is guilty of hubris; he does not cooperate with the 
moral machinery; and he has neither hope nor consolation. He seeks out ex- 
perience not for its meaning in relation to other experiences, but experience as 
an end in itself. He cannot coordinate his experiences; he cannot order his own 
way. The results of such a philosophy account for that wistfulness and 
life-weariness of decadent poetry. Ernest Dowson put his finger on the cause 
when he wrote: 


we cannot understand 
Laughter or tears, for we have only known 
Surpassing vanity; vain things alone 
Have driven our perverse and aimless band. 
(A Last Word) 


This was decadence, but essentially it was romanticism which had grown weary 
of itself and had turned back on itself. 

Decadence in the literature of the nineteenth century was well characterized 
by Arthur Symons when he said that it possessed the qualities of ‘tan intense 


self-consciousness, a restless curiosity in research, an over-subtilising refinement 
upon refinement, a spiritual and moral perversity.”’ Symons was not accurate, 
however, when he wrote that decadence is “certainly not classic, nor has it any 
relation to that old antithesis of the classic, the romantic.’’? Decadence is not 
only related to romanticism; it is an integral part of it. [t is all too evident, if 
one goes searching for the origins of the Decadent Movement, that decadence 
had its roots in the Romantic Movement and was the logical outgrowth of 
romanticism, and also, insofar as romanticism itself was but an outgrowth ot 
classicism’s own discontent with itself, derived in part from the classic. It was 
a romanticism which, having grown tired of itself, inverted those values, for 
the large part humanistic values, which earlier romantics like Wordsworth had 
maintained to be the essence of romanticism. An aesthetic which sought the 
curious, the bizarre, and the strange and which placed value on revolt from the 
accepted order of things and the cultivation of the individual personality at 
the expense of social endeavor—all of which romanticism certainly advocated 


9“The Decadent Movement in Literature,’’ Harper’s Monthly Magazine (November, 
1893), 858-59. 
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could only lead to another aesthetic in which those searchings and those 
values would be taken to their logical ends. 

Decadent, then, as a label applied to British literature of the latter part of 
the nineteenth century is not necessarily a term of critical stricture. Deca- 
dence, let us repeat, is simply a condition inherent in romanticism that pro- 
ceeds from romanticism when the romantic impulse is not held in check. Once 
the romantic blending of strangeness and the desire for beauty ceases to be a 
perfect blending, that is, when the strange turns into the grotesque, then deca- 
dence must necessarily be the result. 





THE AUDITORY CORRELATIVE 
WILLIAM T. MOYNIHAN 


While it is commonplace to note that sound in poetry is organized in a manner 
quite different from that in prose, it yet remains to define central aspects of 
that organization, and the possible relationship such organization may have to 
other arts. There seems to be a kind of spectrum in language, ranging from pre- 
cise, logical expressions, which have no auditory pattern observable by the non- 
linguist, to the rhapsodic, lyrical expressions which exploit word-sound to a 
clearly observable degree. 

I have appropriated parts of two terms popularized by T. 8. Eliot in order to 
describe the organization of sound at the lyric end of the language spectrum. 
My concern is a closer analysis of ‘‘orchestration,”’ as Wellek and Warren would 
call it, of phonemic, morphemic, and gestural sound elements.! 

The relationship between sound and sense in poetry may be roughly expressed 
by the following ratio: The more emotive an expression, the more important 
the sound structure; the less emotive the expression, the less significant the 
auditory organization. The distinction I am drawing between emotive and non- 
emotive, i.e., referential, language is a distinction of degree, not of kind. Bas- 
ically, by “auditory correlative’ I mean simply a distinguishable organization 
of sound which is shaped by and acts as a correlative of literal meaning. What 
I am writing contains no “‘auditory correlative’ because it has no distinguishable 
pattern of sound correlated with meaning. In some poems the “correlative”’ 
may consist solely of a rhythmic pattern, while in other poems the correspond- 
ence extends below the area of tone (rhythm) and is evident in the constituents 
of language: phonemes, specifically vowels and consonants; and morphemes, 
sub-yord units of meaning. The poetry of ‘‘tone’’ tends toward everyday speech 
cadences and epigrammatic expression (Frost), the poetry of ‘sound’? toward 
sonic parallelism and rhapsodic expression (Dylan Thomas). 

For a generation raised on critical tenets (understood or misunderstood) like 
I. A. Richards’ “There are no gloomy and no gay vowels or syllables. . .,’” 
the idea of sound ‘‘symbolism” is suspect. There are two observations to be 
made in this regard, however. First, Richards emphasized that ‘The way the 
sound is taken is much less determined by the sound itself than by the condition 
into which it enters...,’’ the “closely woven network.’ The condition into 
which sound enters has not yet been analyzed in its entirety. Second, symbolism 
in the sense I am using it (following Edward Sapir) simply means an expressive 
quality in sound as compared with a referential quality. The word boy is simply 


referential, tany-teeny is an expressive or symbolic use of sound. The expressive 


1 Victor M. Hamm, ‘‘Meter and Meaning,’’ PMLA, LXIX (Sept. 1954), 695-710; and 
W. K. Wimsatt, Jr., “One Relation of Rhyme to Reason: Alexander Pope,’’ MLQ, V (Sept 
1944) , 323-338 and ‘‘Verbal Style: Logical and Counterlogical,’’ PMLA, LXV (March 1950), 
5-20, discuss other aspects of this problem. 

2 Principles of Literary Criticism (London, 1934), p. 137. 
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or symbolic sound in liny-teeny is comparable in principle to that found in most 
lyric poetry. There is a pattern of identity and contrast, here, consonantal 
identity and vowel contrast. The significance of the vowel and consonant (pho- 
nemic patterning) is dependent on context and articulation. Because we do not 
know the extended context for the words t/ny-teeny, it is perhaps sufficient to 
attribute their affectiveness to the progressively smaller speech opening formed 
in saying the words. 

Sub-word elements of a poem must be viewed not only in the immediate con- 
text of the poem, but also in the light of a historical-cultural context which 
often imparts to them communicative value which may not be completely de- 
finable. The expressiveness of language is dependent to only a slight degree on 
onomatopoeic words. As Dwight Bolinger says, it is not necessary ‘to look for 
resemblance between sound and sense when treating of ‘sound symbolism’ in 


the broadest meaning of the expression—sound suggestiveness might express 


it better.”” He points out that it may be the affinitive element in words which 
makes the sound suggest the meaning, and once ‘the kinship is established it is 
as real as if it had been truly adequate to begin with...’’’ Examination of 
word clusters formed around the same root sound indicate, for instance, how 
the letter combination str—(p) could convey the implication ‘‘a line” or ‘‘di- 
rected movement” because of the number of words with this grouping which 
have that meaning.* 

T. S. Eliot, in his definition of the “auditory imagination,’ described the 
effect of such “symbolic” elements as manifest in ‘‘a feeling for syllable and 
rhythm, penetrating far below the conscious levels of thought and feeling, in- 
vigorating every word; sinking to the most primitive and forgotten and return- 
ing to the origin and bringing something back, seeking the beginning and the 
end.’”® 

Poetic practice and psycholinguistic experimentation demonstrate examples 
of vowels and consonants which apparently penetrate ‘far below the conscious 
levels of thought” and communicate in terms of quantitative concepts: light- 
dark, small-large, near-far, and concomitantly, joy-gloom.® 


3 “Word Affinities,’ American Speech, XV (Feb. 1940), 63. 

4 Bolinger, ‘‘Rime, Assonance, and Morpheme Analysis,’’ Word, VI (Aug. 1950), 135. Sir 
Richard Paget, This English (London, 1935), p. 81, deals with the same sound complex. 
“Strip: has the long drawn out, fore and aft, tongue gesture STR—, which appears in such 
words as straight, strake (continuous line of planking), strand, strap, straw, streak, stream, 
street, stretch, stride, string, strop, and strut, and which almost universally (in English) 
means something which reaches fore and aft, or (figuratively) from here to there.’’ This 
same significance has been noted in at least one other language. Heinz Werner, Grundfragen 
der Sprachphysiognomik (Leipzig, 1932), pp. 179-180, comments: ‘‘So scheint im Lautkom- 
plex ‘str’ sicher eine physiognomische Auffassung méglich, die eine (lokalisierte unlokali- 
sierte) gerichtete Fortbewegung in sich schiesst: Strecke, strich, Strihne, Strang, Strasse, 
Strolch, strunk, Strudel, Streben, [ete.] ...” 

5 The Use of Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), p. 111. 

6 Main accounts of psycholinguistie experiments are: G. English, ‘On the Psychological 
Response to Unknown Proper Names,’’ Am. J. Psychol., XX VII (July 1916), 430-34; E. M. 
Alspach, “On the Psychological Response to Unknown Proper Names,’’? Am. J. Psychol., 
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“Tt is generally agreed that the principal determinant of vowel identification 
in the articulatory field is the tongue position specified in two dimensions: (1) 
high-mid-low; (2) front-central-back.’” Vowels run from the high front sound 
of the 7 of little to the low back sound of aw in awe. Sapir concluded after experi- 


ments that ‘‘certain vowels and certain consonants sound ‘bigger’ than others.’’® 
The size impression seems to correspond roughly with the size of the mouth 
opening which forms the vowel sound. Jespersen summarized the idea of vowel 
symbolism this way: 


There is... a natural association between high tones (sounds with very rapid vibrations) 
and light, and inversely between low tones and darkness. . . . Hence the vowel [i] is felt to 
be more appropriate for light, and [u] for dark, as seen most clearly in the contrast between 
gleam, glimmer ...and gloom. ... From this it is no far ery to words for corresponding 
states of mind... . The vowel [i], especially in its narrow or thin variety, is particularly 
appropriate to express what is small, weak, insignificant, or, on the other hand, refined or 
dainty... . The same vowel [i] is also symbolical of a very short time. . .° 


Tennyson demonstrates the poetic employment of this type of vowel symbolism 
in Becket: 


Rainbow, stay, 
Gleam upon gloom, 
Bright as my dream, 


But it passes away 
Gloom upon gleam 
Dark as my doom. 


(III i) 


The short 7 in these lines from Dylan Thomas’ ‘“‘Lament”’ carry the idea of 
smallness—paralleling the literal meaning: 


When I was a windy boy and a bit 
And the black spit of the chapel fold, 


XXVIII (July 1917), 436-43; E. Sapir, ‘‘A Study in Phonetic Symbolism,’’ J. Exper. Psy 
chol., XII (June 1929), 225-39; S. Tsuru and H.S8. Fries, ‘‘A Problem in Meaning,”’ J. Gen 
Psychol., VIII (Jan. 1933), 281-84; S. S. Newman, ‘‘Further Experiments in Phonetic Sym- 
bolism,”’ J. Exper. Psychol., XLV (Jan. 1933), 538-75; M. Bentley and EF. Varon, ‘“‘An Ex 
cessory Study of Phonetic Symbolism,’”’ Am. J. Psychol., XLV (Jan. 1933), 76-86; C. W 
Fox, ‘‘An Experimental Study of Naming,’ Am. J. Psychol., XLVII (Oct. 1935), 545-79; 
R. Brown, A. Black, and A. Horowitz, ‘‘Phonetic Symbolism in Natural Languages,” J 
Abnor. and Soc. Psychol., 14 (May 1953), 388-93; I. Maltzman, L. Morrisett, Jr., and L 
Brooks, ‘“‘An Investigation of Phonetic Symbolism,’ J. Abnor. and Soc. Psychol., LUI 
(Sept 1956), 249-51; Charles A. E. Moore, ‘“‘A Preliminary Study of the Emotional Effects 
of Letter-Sounds,’’ Q. J. Speech, XXIV (1938), 134-149; A. A. Roback, Destiny and Motiva- 
tion in Language (Cambridge, Mass., 1954), pp. 109-36 

7 Martin Joos, Acoustic Phonetics (Baltimore, 1948), p. 50 

§ Sapir, p. 226. 

® Otto Jespersen, Language: Its Nature, Development and Origin (New York, 1923), pp 
400 ff. 
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The short 7 and the short a (sharp sounds) are often used to connote bleakness 
as well as smallness, as in Thomas’ “After the Funeral’: 


Tap happily of one peg in the thick 
Grave’s foct, blinds down the lids, the teeth in black, 


Perhaps a classic example of the large-magnitude ‘‘symbolic”’ reference of 
the long a is found in the opening lines of La Divina Commedia: 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 
Mi ritrovai per una selva obscura 
Che la diritta via era smarita. 


The preponderance of the ah sounds increases from the first to the third lines, 
providing a phonetic counterpart to the vastness of the ‘“‘dark wood,” the feel- 
ing of distance mid-way from the antipodal points of existence. 

5. S. Newman, in experiments following up the work of Sapir, confirmed the 
idea of non-linguistic “symbolism” and made the observation that: “The prac- 
tical use of this extra-linguistic function of phonetic sound is familiar enough in 
literature. The contemporary minor poet, for example, uses great ingenuity in 
employing this device to gain his effects.’ Perhaps he had in mind something 
like Sandburg’s use of the short vowels in: 

And the wind shifts 


and the dust on the doorszll shifts 
and even the writing of the rat footprints ... 


Dylan Thomas contrasts the small and large reference vowels to parallel the 
literal meaning in these lines from ‘Poem in October’’: 


My birthday began with the water- 
Birds and the birds of the winged trees flying my name 
Above the farms and the white horses 
And I rose 
In rainy autumn 
And walked abroad in a shower of all my days. 


Conceived phonetically, these lines move from the 7 of birth with its small refer- 
ence, to the ah and a sounds of the last line. The phonetic “symbolism” moves 
from the small, tiny, light concepts of the birthday’s beginning to the pivotal 
line, ‘‘And I rose,’’ where the small sounds yield to the broader, large-reference 
vowels which dominate the last line. This pattern suggests a movement or, more 
exactly, an expansion which conforms to the literal meaning of the lines. 
Charles Fox, by experimentation, established a correlation of a different but 
related nature. “In one, and only one, way have we been able to make out 
systematically ...an ‘objective’ relationship between sounds and their char- 
acterizations. An inspection of all the reports of attributive bases revealed that 
sharpness and angularity on the one hand, and roundness, smoothness and volu- 
minousness on the other hand were the terms most often applied to figures and 
sound-complexes.”? Sounds most generally considered sharp were 7, z, k, and g. 


) 


10S. 5S. Newman, p. 53. 
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Sounds most generally considered round were m, l, u, and 6.!' Milton, in Samson 
Agonistes, exploits the emotional value of sharp sound at the entrance of Harapha 
with the use of place names: 


I am of Gath; 

Men call me Harapha, of stock renowned 

As Og, or Anak, and the Emims old 

That Kiriathaim held. Thou know’st me now, 
If thou at all art known. (II 1078-1082) 


The predominance of m, l, u, and b adds to the feeling of ‘smoothness and 
voluminousness” in Keats’s “Ode on Indolence’”’: 


The blissful cloud of summer-indolence 
Benumbed my eyes; my pulse grew less and less. 


Phonemic and morphemic sound patterns are similar to semantic patterns 
which have been described by several critics. R. P. Blackmur, for one, touches 


on this in his essay ‘‘Language as Gesture.” He says, “. . . any word or congeries 


of words can be pushed to the condition of gesture either by simple repetition 
or by a combination of repetition and varied preparation. Macbeth’s “Tomorrow 
and tomorrow and tomorrow,’ or Lear’s ‘Never never never never never,’ would 
seem good immediate examples. . . .’”” 

A phonemic analysis of Keats’s sonnet, “On First Looking into Chapman’s 
Homer,” shows how vowels and consonants may possibly exert an unnoticed 
semantic emphasis. James T. Lynch concluded after a complete phoneme tran- 
scription and evaluation of vowels and consonants that the dominant vowels 
and consonants were all summarized in the final line of the poem in the word 
stlent—which he felt was the most significant single word to the meaning of the 
poem.'% 

Such a laboriously objective analysis may be necessary in certain poems, or 
to establish a method, but in many poems analysis may be less technical. ‘Tak- 
ing the simplified definition of morpheme as a unit of meaning (not a definable 
unit, however), “If we can show enough regularity in use, a rime or an assonance 
should be, or come very near to being a morpheme.’’* 

Consider the effect of Shelley’s use of the word glow in these lines: 


Like a glow-worm golden 
In a dell of dew, 
Scattering unbeholden 


1! Fox, p. 570-71. 

12 Accent Anthology (New York, 1946), p. 477. Cf. Sir Richard Paget, Human Speech 
(London, 1930), p. 164. 

18 “The Tonality of Lyric Poetry: An Experiment in Method,’’ Word, IX (Dec. 1953), 
211-224. 

14 Bolinger, ‘‘Rime, Assonance and Morpheme Analysis,”’ p. 131. 

16 Cf. Arnold Stein, ‘Structure of Sound in Milton’s Verse,’’ KR, XV (Spring 1953), 271 
He says, ‘‘The basic point to make, in any case, is that the pattern of sound does not rein 
force an already established meaning so much as it helps shape and modulate that meaning.’’ 
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The gl, suggestive of visual phenomena (glance, glimpse, gloom, glimmer, glint, 
gloam, gloss, ete.), has an almost onomatopoeic force, especially when rein- 
forced by the other /’s and gutturals in this context. The recurrence of the o 
also contributes to the effect by giving glow a specifically golden cast.!® 

We are here concerned with the “context of suggestiveness,” and the protean 
relations of affinitive sounds must be taken into consideration. We cannot ar- 
bitrarily attach the meaning of a root-forming morpheme (e.g., visual phenom- 
ena to gl) every time the form appears in a poem. The principle of analysis is 
simply that of appropriateness in two considerations: the context in which the 
morphemic element is incorporated (i.e., the poem), and the significance (mean- 
ing) of the morpheme. Paul Valéry says it is “‘the business of the poet to give us 
the feeling that there does exist the closest possible unity between word and 
sense.’'® The exploitation of ‘“‘sound-meaning clusters’ helps to achieve this 
effect. 

Thomas’ “Lie Still, Sleep Becalmed”’ demonstrates some of the problems and 
some of the usefulness of affinitive analysis. 


Lie still, sleep becalmed, sufferer with the wound 

In the throat, burning and turning. All night afloat 
On the silent sea we have heard the sound 

That came from the wound wrapped in the salt sheet. 


Under the mile off moon we trembled listening 

To the sea sound flowing like blood from the loud wound 
And when the salt sheet broke in a storm of singing 

The voices of all the drowned swam on the wind. 


Open a pathway through the slow sad sail, 

Throw wide to-the wind the gates of the wandering boat 
For my voyage to begin to the end of my wound 

We heard the sea sound sing, we saw the salt sheet tell. 
Lie still, sleep becalmed, hide the mouth in the throat, 
Or we shall obey, and ride with you through the drowned. 


Literally, the poem presents a death scene in sustained sea imagery. The voice 
of the poem asks a dying man not to struggle, to “lie still,’ and go quietly to 
death. (This is an emotion essentially opposite that expressed in Thomas’ more 
popular ‘Do not go gentle into that good night.’’) 

The sounds of the first four refrain-like words are carried throughout the 
poem in an involved type of configuration, basically like that which Wimsatt 
points out as “agnomination...a kind of play or echo of a sound or set of 
sounds ...a kind of extenuated pun, a fleeting shadow of pun, an extension of 
the ideas through the echo of sounds.’”” 

The dominant consonants are s and J, first in “lie still,’ and then combined in 
sleep.”” The associative context of the sl constellation includes ‘smoothly 
wet” (Bloomfield) and ‘‘slowness or inertia” (Bolinger). The first association 
is an example of a morphemic influence connected to the sea imagery of the 


se 


16 Poetry and Abstract Thought: Essays on Language and Literature, ed. J. L. Hevesi 
(London, 1947), p. 101. 
” “Verbal Style: Logical and Counterlogical,”’ p. 13. 
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poem but operating solely in the ‘background of the mind.”'* The latter is more 
actively influential because of its specific connection to the words “sleep” and 
“slow.” The morpheme is then echoed in most of the syntactically important 
“salt sheet,”’ “‘sufferer,” “afloat,” “sound,” “‘listen- 


words, such as: “‘silent sea,” 
> 66 


9 66 ”> 4s 


ing,” “flowing,” “storm of singing, 


we saw the salt sheet tell,” “shall.” 


swam,” “slow sad sail,” “sea sound sing, 

This poem also conveys a mournfulness, a sense of doom, which finds expres- 
sion in the repeated back vowels, the large-reference vowels associated with 
gloom—ow, 00, o. Thus, the thought of the poem, the wish that the sufferer 
would lessen the pain of his death by not struggling, is embodied in the dominant 
sounds. 

There is one further element involved which is generally called ‘musicality.’ 
A great part of the effectiveness of sqund repetition lies in the fact that the re- 
peated form gives the feeling of intrinsic unity. The primary cohesive factor is 
naturally semantic, but of no little importance are consonantal and vowel figures. 


’ 


For example, the phrase, ‘“‘sleep becalmed,” has a chiasmus (p and b being cog 
nates), which, along with the metrical emphasis and vowel “symbolism,” forms 
an “emotional semantic.’”* (The eep-ah vowels—closed-open—contribute to the 


rising and falling movement common in sea-image poems.) Diminution and 
hidden alliteration are factors linking “silent sea 
In ‘“‘We heard the sea sound sing, we saw the salt sheet tell,’”’ there is a parallel 
vowel progression and an imperfect chiasmus which helps to underscore the 


” 


and “salt sheet’ to each other. 


balanced thoughi.?° 
Tennyson uses a variety of root-forming morphemes to help create dynamic 
imagery with sound in ‘“The Lotos-Eaters 


” 


Full-faced above the valley stood the moon; 
And like a downward smoke, the slender stream 
Along the cliff to fall and pause and fall did seem 


A land of streams! some, like a downward smoke, 
Slow-dropping veils of thinnest lawn, did go; 

And some thro’ wavering lights and shadows broke, 
Rolling a slumbrous sheet of foam below. 

They saw the gleaming river seaward flow 


Here in succession appear the powerfully associative fl (carrying the connotation 
of light movement), s! (smooth-moist), str (directed movement), and gl (phe 
nomena of light, vision), creatively worked into the context of the poem. 

The simple massing of the morpheme ing (implying a continuation of condition ) 
is both affective and effective in these lines from Wallace Stevens: 


. winter would be broken and done, 
And being would be being himself again, 
Being, becoming seeing and feeling and self, 
Black water breaking into reality. 


8 T. A. Richards, The Philosophy of Rhetoric (New York, 1936), p. 62 

'? See Hamm, p. 700. 

»® Kenneth Burke, The Philosophy of Literary Form (Baton Rouge, 1941), discusses the 
presence of these figures in Coleridge 
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Part of the impact of this structure is that the ing assumes the semantic aura of 
“being.” This is a simplified example of a sub-word element deriving significance 
from the total meaning of its context. Eliot’s ‘“chromaticism’ in “Burnt Nor- 
ton” (II) is a more intricate example: 


Garlic and sapphires in the mud 
Clot the bedded axle-tree. 

The thrilling wire in the blood 
Sings below inveterate scars 
And reconciles forgotten wars. 


Helen Gardner in The Art of T. S. Eliot quite accurately tells us that this section 
conveys ‘the unity of experience... by the juxtaposition of contraries.’’ The 
two disparate entities “garlic” and “sapphires”? become part of one process anal- 
ogously. The sounds of these contraries, especially the “garl”’ and the ‘“phires”’ 
are juxtaposed in the first line. The gutturals and l’s of ‘clot’? and ‘‘axle’”’ echo 
“garlic.”’ Logically, the “thrilling wire’ of the third line contrasted with ‘‘in- 
veterate scars”’ of the fourth parallels the original “juxtaposition of contraries.”’ 
The ire and ars sounds provide the auditory counterpart of this logical state- 
ment. The unity, the reconciliation of contraries, is semantically achieved in 
the fifth line which also, overtly or covertly, contains a blending of the dominant 
phire and gar sounds. A comparable pattern follows in the whole first fifteen 
lines of this section. 


” 


In every poem the patterning of sounds results in a verbal creation in which 
the new sound complex represents new meaning. Dr. J. Rae, the first. proponent 
of the gesture theory (exclusive of Plato), said that “when we would express 
thoughts and feelings too deep for utterance by common diction, we have re- 
course to poetry. The principle, therefore, guiding the creation of poesy, must 
have an analogy to those which guided the original inventors of language in 
creating names for things.’’”” 

The term gesture as I am using it stems from that theory which holds that 
language originated in mimetic action of the speech organs and that the meaning 
of many speech sounds even today can be traced to the movement, of the tongue, 
lips, and teeth. In recent years Sir Richard Paget and Alexander Johannesson 
have correlated gestural sounds in many languages otherwise unrelated.” The 
link between the gesture theory and experimental findings, and between gesture 


21 Jeremy Ingalls, “Chromatic Rhyme,’’ Word Study, XXV (Oct. 1949), 3, uses this term. 
She says, ‘““The effect of chromaticism is to set up a symbolic analogue to the sense of com- 
plexity, of movement through a tangle to an approximate, rather than always absolute, 
resolution.”’ 

22 «The Polynesian Language, 
318. 

23 Paget, Human Speech, Chaps. VII, VIII, and IX; This English; Johannesson, ‘‘Gesture 
Origin of Indo-European Languages,’’ Nature, CLIII (Feb. 5, 1944), 171-72; ‘‘Gesture 
Origin of Semitic Languages,’’ Nature, CLIV (Oct. 7, 1944), 466; “Origin of Language,”’ 
Nature, CLVIL (June 22, 1946), 847-48; “Origin of Language,’’ Nature, CLXII (Dee. 4 
1948), 902; ‘The Gestural Origin of Language,’’ Nature, CLXVI (July 8, 1950), 60-61. 


” 


reprinted in Paget, Human Speech (London, 1930), p. 


’ 
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and aflinitive patterns, is apparent. The long a is formed with a large opening, 
the short 7 with a small opening. What is commonly called ‘articulatory im- 
agery’’** is clearly explained by mouth movements. Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
concern with the p-v-f combination, which he felt a model of grace,®° seems best 
explained on the basis of gesture. Here is one of Stevenson’s citations: 


But in the wind and tempest of her frown, 
Distinction with a broad and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away; 
And what hath mass or matter by itself 
Lies rich in virtue and unmingled 

(Troilus and Cressida, 1, iii, 26-30) 


Perhaps the appeal of these lines is the hidden alliteration in the labial cognates 
p, v, and f. But certainly the excessive number of bilabial explosives gives the 
passage an almost onomatopoeic effect. In saying these lines the speech organs 
actually imitate the tempest and puffing, halting in the final line with a jaw- 
locking ‘“unmingled.” 

The psychological implications of the physical context of sound are vast, and 
for the most part uncharted. Heinz Werner has coined the term ‘‘physiognomic 
language”’ for this peripheral aspect of linguistics.2® His concept is that of a vital 
language related to Hopkins’ ideas of instress and inscape. Martin Joos theorizes 
that it may be possible our speech organs are semaphoric: “The real speech sig 
nals are the articulatory movements and adjustments A deaf lip reader 
... perceives much of the speech signals directly. The rest of us have not learned 
how, and we are obliged to perceive the signals indirectly, mediately, through 
the ear... .’? Certainly, the ritualistic function of poetry which Maud Bodkin 
has discussed becomes clearer if we understand speech in this light— mimetic 
speech action as a microcosmic pantomine in which the movements are cul 
turally meaningful in a way similar to ritualistic dancing. 

Here, of course, we have reached the point where the auditory fuses with the 
other arts and where there are no norms for criticism except those of common 
sense. Analysis becomes tentative, fragmentary, and suggestive. And all that 


we are justified in saying is probably that the unconscious perception of gesture 


is an important factor in the appreciation of oral poetry. For example, when 
Dylan Thomas, writing of the owl attacking the field mouse, says, “. . . and dive / 
The dingle furred deer dead,” it seems possible that some of the emotive meaning 
in the lines comes from the d which Paget and Johannesson tell us is the gestural 
movement signifying the end, destruction, or death. 

Repetitive sound patterns thus not only take advantage, consciously or un 
consciously, of ‘all the existing cultural connotations and symbolism, but in a 
real sense build new meaning into sound. In this way they fulfill the function of 
art which, among other things, is, as Ezra Pound pointed out, ‘the formulation 

*4 See, e.g., Bolinger, p. 65. 

25 Essays of Travel and in the Art of Writing (New York, 1921), pp. 271-277 

26 Comparative Psychology of Mental Development (Boston, 1940 

7 Acoustic Phonetics (Baltimore, 1948), pp. 61-62 
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of what has not found its way into language, i.e., any language, verbal, plastic, 
or musical,’’?* 

The gestural implications of sound mark the outer periphery of definition for 
the auditory correlative. Here we reach psychological realms not now valuable 
to criticism. Vowel symbolism, associational clusters, and gesture form the con- 


text for word connotations which, though speculative, seems critically valuable. 
The controlled area of a particular poem is the final arbiter of the functional 
role of the auditory correlative. 


* “Epstein, Belgion and Meaning,” The Criterion, IX (April 1930), 47 





FATHER CASTEL AND HIS COLOR CLAVECIN 
WILTON MASON 


On February 8, 1672 Newton’s paper entitled “New Theory about Light and 
Colours” was read before the Royal Society. This was the first intimation of 
the theories and principles later to be expounded more fully when his Opticks 
appeared in 1704. These works bear witness to Newton’s searching and original 
intelligence and are examples of the passion for the systematization and classi- 
fication of knowledge so characteristic of his age. In addition they furnish the 
first scientific basis for a theory regarding the relationship between color and 
sound. 

The idea of such a relationship is not a new one. A. Wellek, in his article 
‘“Farbenmusik” in Musik im Geschichte und Gegenwart, traces the concept back 
to antiquity. There exist comparisons between meters and scales and color- 
series in the Indian Vedas as well as in old Chinese, Persian, and Arabian works. 
Aristotle, in his De sensu et sensibili, advances the thought that the color group- 
ings most pleasing to the eye rest on the same basis of simple number relation- 
ships as do the consonances of music. Vitruvius, Simonides, Horace, and others 
were variously concerned with the mutual relationship as it pertained to their 
own fields of architecture, poetry, etc. Throughout the Renaissance these ideas 
were known and discussed by men like Leonardo da Vinci, Leone Battista 
Alberti, Girolamo Cardano, and others who left a large body of philosophical 
and speculative works. These works are of continuing interest in spite of their 
false explanations of natural phenomena because they give many a glimpse of 
principles which later ages have corrected and clarified. 

The philosopher-scientist of the 17th century was much concerned with 
synthesis, a preoccupation readily understandable when one reflects on the 
abundance of data supplied by the laboratory method of investigation. Struck 
by apparent or suspected similarities between the physical phenomena in vari- 
ous fields, the investigator frequently tried to correlate these similarities into 
some all-embracing system of thought. The success, or lack of it, of these sys 
tems is often the measure of the greatness of their authors, ranging from the 
grand flights of Kepler in his De harmonice mundi to the rather pedantic and 
often unsupported statements of Athanasius Kircher. 

Kircher insisted on the identity of light and sound in his theory books on 
optics and acoustics, giving a whole series of relationships between colors and 
tones. He even advanced a set of verbal equivalents for colors, defining them 
variously as “high, strong, faint, broken, deep,” ete. In his chief work Musurgia 
universalis (1650) appears a rather complicated interval-color system which is 
full of contradictions and inconsistencies within itself and between itself and the 
accompanying text, so that it is not possible to state with complete accuracy 
just what sort of color-equivalents he intended for the musical pitches. 

In 1690 Christiaan Huygens published at Leyden his Traité de la lumiére in 
which he developed the wave theory of light. This work together with the re 
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searches of Nicolas Malebranche showed conclusively that a firm analogy 


could be maintained between light and sound based on the fact that both pro- 
ceed from vibrations, a circumstance as true today as when it was first noted. 

Such was the background against which appeared Newton’s Opticks in 1704. 
In this work Newton gave a definite scientific statement of the demonstrable 
physical relationship between color and musical sound. This idea proved to be 
of arresting interest to the entire 18th century, during which it was avidly dis- 
cussed by many authors and served as a topic of pseudo-scientifie conversation 
in many salons. Newton’s proposals were still being expounded nearly a cen- 
tury later by Erasmus Darwin in his long poem The Botanic Garden (London, 
1795). The various cantos of this work are separated by interludes cast in the 
form of conversations between the Bookseller and the Poet. This familiar 
dialogue form allows for philosophical discussion over and above the copious 
“philosophical notes” provided elsewhere in the poem. In Interlude IIT follow- 
ing Canto II] of Part I, after a conversation dealing with the relationships 
between music and poetry, the following occurs: 


Bookseller. Then there is no relationship between the other two of these sister-ladies, 
Painting and Music? 

Poet. There is at least a mathematical relationship, or perhaps I ought rather to have 
said a metaphysical relationship, between them. Sir Isaac Newton has observed, that the 
breadths of the seven primary colours in the Sun’s image refracted by a prism, are propor- 
tional to the seven musical notes of the gamut or to the intervals of the eight sounds con 
tained in an octave, that is, proportional to the following numbers: 

Sol La Fa Sol La Mi Fa Sol 

Red Orange Yellow ° Green Blue Indigo Violet 

1/9 1/16 1/10 1/9 1/16 1/16 1/9 


Newton’s Opticks, Book I, part 2, prop. 3 and 6. 


Wellek, in the above mentioned article, points out that Newton is open to 
criticism in certain aspects of his presentation. The chief objection is that New- 
ton compared the intervals in their acoustic number relationships with the 
perceptual phenomenon of the breadth of color bands in the spectrum, thus 
comparing physical with psychological distance. (Incidentally these specific 
breadth-relationships of the color-zones are true only for the prism spectrum. 
With modern mechanisms these bands can be readily equalized.) The En- 
cyclopédie of Diderot and d’Alembert summarized this objection succinctly by 
pointing out that a physical analogy means nothing so far as psychological 
perception goes—‘‘car nos sensations n’ont rien de semblable aux objets qui les 
eausent.”’ 

One other confusing aspect of Newton’s presentation is his choice of solmisa- 
tion syllables. In the Opticks his syllable series runs: sol la fa sol la mi fa sol, 
and in his Lectiones Opticae we find: sol la fa ut re mi fa sol. The fact of the 
matter is that Newton’s musical knowledge, probably none too great, was of a 
conservative nature. He thought not in terms of major and minor, but of the 
older church modes, to which he applied the terminology of the hexachord sys- 
tem. Once this is understood it can be seen that both series of syllables are cor- 
rect and that, indeed, either the hexachordum or the -hecachordum naturale 
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may be considered as a starting point. Beginning with the hard hexachord pro- 
duces a Dorian scale, d to d, while beginning with the natural hexachord pro- 
duces a Dorian scale in a transposition a fourth higher, g to g. That this is New- 
ton’s exact intention is further proved by the following from Book I, Part HI, 
Proposition III of the Opticks, wherein he gives a diagrammatic scheme for the 
comparison of light and sound: 


Conceive (the various relationships) to be in proportion to one another, as the Numbers, 
1, 8/9, 5/6, 3/4, 2/3, 3/5, 9/16, 1/2, and so to represent the Chords of the Key, and of a 
Tone, a third Minor, a fourth, a fifth, a sixth Major, a seventh and an eighth above that 
Key. 


Except for the ambiguous seventh, there is no mistaking this description of the 
Dorian seale. Nonetheless, it is exactly on this point that Newton was con- 
sistently misunderstood.! 


‘ . . y 9 ° 
rhe following diagram represents Newton’s scale of sound-color equivalents. 


red orange yellow green blue indigo violet 
d € f 4 a b c d 
org a b-flat c d e f rg 


In Book I, Part II, Proposition VI of the Opticks this scheme is disposed in 
the form of a circular diagram so arranged that the sectors for red and violet 
touch each other. This arrangement tends to obscure one fact that should be 
remembered: that if there is to be a true parallel between the diatonic octave 
and the color circle the step of a whole tone must be capable of being divided. 

A thoughtful consideration of Newton’s spectrum itself raises other ques- 
tions. His stipulation of seven separate and different colors appears somewhat 
capricious, particularly his interposition of indigo between blue and violet. A 
natural brown does not occur in the spectrum and thus one would hardly ex- 
pect to find any accounting for that hue. The omission of any provision for a 
true purple is less readily understandable. One of Newton’s own statements is 
especially interesting in this connection. In Book I, Part I], Proposition IIT of 
the Opticks he says: 

I delineated therefore in a Paper the Perimeter of the Spectrum FAP GMT, and held 
the Paper so that the Spectrum might fall upon this delineated Figure, and agree with it 
exactly whilst an Assistant, whose Eyes for distinguishing Colours were more critical than 


mine, did by Right Lines ...drawn across the Spectrum, note the Confines of the 
Colours.” 


1J. J. de Mairan stipulated an Aeolian scale for the tonal succession. Another French- 
man, Ch. F. de Cisternay du Fay, ruled out all but the three primary colors, red, blue, and 
yellow, admitting the common triad as their acoustical counterpart. An anonymous Inglish 
“friend and pupil’’ of Father Castel goes back to Newton’s premise and sets d to the color 
violet but substitutes purple in place of indigo in the color seale. Johann G. Kriiger em 
ploys the Newtonian sequence but starts from c, apparently believing that this is what was 
intended. A final inconclusive compromise is represented in the sound-color system of 
Johann Leonhard Hoffmann who falls somewhere between Castel and Newton with a C 
ia «jor scale so disposed that the color red falls on ¢ 

2 It is only comparatively recently that there have been serious attempts at the establish 
ment of color standards. Most such systems are simply collections of material standards 
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Is it possible that Newton observed the narrowness of the orange band, 
thought of the corresponding position of the half-step in a Dorian scale and then 
conveniently “discovered” a narrow band of indigo to be a counterpart of the 
second half-step? 

Newton’s analogy between color and sound was but one small facet of his 
brilliant theories about light. Yet it was an idea which was destined to exercise 
a peculiar fascination to the mind of artistically-inclined thinkers, a fascination 
proceeding partly from the striking nature of the physical parallel and partly 
from the aforementioned preoccupation of the century with synthesis. It was 
Father Castel who first attempted to realize some practical manifestation, 
based on the Newtonian principles, with his project for a color harpsichord, or, 
as he called it, ‘‘clavessin pour les yeux.” It is in connection with this that we 
find the first use of the term “color music.” 

Louis Bertrand Castel was born at Montpellier, the 11th of November 1688.5 
There is little or no information on his early life until the year 1703 when he 
became a Jesuit. His principal interests were mathematics and philosophy, 
coupled with a youthful taste for belles-lettres. By the time he was 30 he had 
published several essays which had attracted the attention of M. de Fontenelle 
and of Pére de Tournemine who interested themselves in his behalf. They felt 
that such a talent should, as a matter of course, be in Paris, and persuaded 
Father Castel’s superiors to transfer him from Toulouse to the capital. 

This took place in 1720. From that time on Castel worked intermittently on 
his three great systems, the doctrine of universal weight, the development of 
mathematics, and color music. In addition to these principal works there are 
numerous shorter essays and other pieces dealing with a great variety of sub- 
jects—natural history, geography, politics, morals, theology, and the arts. 

Castel’s outstanding mental characteristic appears to have been a lively and 
not always reliable imagination which sometimes tempted him into fanciful 
and unsupported hypotheses. His doctrine of weight is a typical example of 
his mental gymnastics. According to this theory everything depended upon 
two principles: the weight or gravity of the body and the lightness or action of 
the mind. Gravity of the body was equated with repose while action of the 


arranged in accordance with some logical plan. The most successful and widely-used of 
these is the Atlas of the Munsell Color System (1915), which contains several hundred color 
chips arranged on the basis of hue (that quality that distinguishes one color from another), 
value (the measure of the lightness or darkness of any color), and chroma (the measure of 
the strength or weakness of a color). This system was recommended as a reference standard 
by the American Standards association in 1942. ‘‘Approximate”’ 
made by direct visual comparison with the chips themselves. For more exact and discrimi- 
nating comparisons use of a chromaticity diagram is made, but the fact remains that many 
factors affect the final judgment—the spectral reflection characteristics of the sample, 
differences in surface, various modes of illumination, etc. Present-day physicists and psy 


identification of colors is 


chologists agree that, apart from such aberrations as so-called ‘‘color blindness,’’ our per- 
ception of colors is still a highly subjective process. 

3 Numerous references give biographical material on Castel but the most comprehensive 
and useful entries are contained in Fétis, Biographie universelle des musiciens; Didot, 
Nouvelle biographie; and in the introduction to the posthumously published Esprit, saillies 
et singularités du P. Castel (1763), no author given. 
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mind was equated with movement. This movement was conceived as being 
universally efficacious, capable of upsetting the equilibrium of repose, and 
ultimately endangering the stability of the world. 

The Mathématique universelle won for its author admission to the Royal 
Society of London, an honor which was conferred “without contradiction, with- 
out solicitation, and without intrigue.”’ In the usual topsy-turvy fashion of 18th- 
century letters, this book was received most enthusiastically in England while 
in France it was regarded with rather cool criticism. 

In spite of the considerable reputation accruing from the works mentioned 
above Castel did not become really well known until the publication of his 
theories about the ocular clavecin. The first announcement of this project ap- 
peared in the Mercure of November 1725. The whole theory was developed at 
length in the last six volumes of the Journaux de Trévoux of 1735, under the 
title “Nouvelles expériences d’optique et d’acoustique.”’ 

In a posthumous collection of Castel’s writings, the Esprit, saillies et singu- 
larités du P. Castel (1763), his theories are condensed into one long section of 
the book entitled ‘“‘Clavessin pour les yeux.”’ It is this version which has served 
as a basis for the following account. 

Castel begins by saying that in every period light has been compared with 
sound but that no one, to his knowledge, has pushed this comparison further 
than Kircher, who terms sound the unequivocal counterpart of light and pro- 
ceeds to cite parallels between the two. First, sound is diffused all about, like 
light, in straight lines; second, when it encounters impenetrable bodies, it is re- 
flected; third, it reflects itself at right angles, as does light; fourth, if the bodies 
which it encounters are penetrable it passes through them, suffering, like light, 
a refraction which alters its path; fifth, light, on encountering a concave body, 
is reflected to a single point where it joins in a burning focus while sound, on 
encountering a concave body, unites in a resonating focus as well, that is to 
say, an echo.‘ 


The citing of parallels is continued with a comparison of telescopes or binocu- 


lars for long-distance seeing with megaphones or speaking-trumpets for long- 
distance hearing. In opposition to this concept, microscopes for distinguishing 
minute objects are compared with ear-trumpets for distinguishing minute and 
almost inarticulate sounds. To complete the parallel Castel asks whether light 
and sound do not consist equally of insensible vibrations of the sonorous and 
luminous bodies and of the medium which transmits them to our senses. 

The author acknowledges that it is to Kircher he owes the idea of inventing 
an ocular clavecin, although Kircher does not specify such an instrument but 
merely provides the germinating idea. 


Again it is to Kircher that I owe the birth‘of such a pleasant idea. I was reading in his 
Musurgia two years ago. I found there a section saying that if, at the time of a beautiful 


‘It is not within the province of this discussion to amplify or ‘‘correct’’ premises ex 
pressed by Castel. Many of these are either patently absurd or have been invalidated by 
subsequent investigation. As an example of the oversights which might be pointed out in the 
above parallels there is no mention of factors like diffraction, interference, echos from 
perpendicular surfaces, etc 
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concert, we could see the air agitated by all the various vibrations which the voices and 
the instruments excited there, we would be astonished to see’ strewn there the most vivid 
and best assorted colors. There was one of those ideas which I call the seeds of discovery. 


_Castel returns to a consideration of the similarities between light and sound, 
pointing out that light modified makes colors while sound modified makes 
tones. Blended colors form painting and blended tones form music. This leads 
him to wonder whether the analogies made for light and sound will hold true 
for their derivative arts, painting and music. He summons as witnesses painters 
and musicians. 


Consult the painters, listen to their talk, read their books; without ceasing they speak 
of the tones and half-tones of painting, of the ornamentation of colors, of the harmony 
of colors. On the other hand, listen to a group of musicians talk. I mean those who know 
how to talk, and who have some knowledge of belles-lettres and of the fine arts. They will 
tell you that such-and-such a piece is well-designed, that the melody has its figures, chat 
the dissonances must be nuanced so that their mixture with the consonances imitates the 
chiaroscuro, and a thousand other similar things which must, if you please, be regarded as 
matters of fact, being matters of perception founded on the most simple and constant ex 
periences. 

But the fact is certain; colors have their precise tones, which follow among themselves 
the same proportions as do the tones of music. This has been verified by the celebrated 
Englishman M. Newton... . Since I think you have Newton’s Opticks I recommend that 
you go there to find all the colors well-diapasonned with their octaves, fifths, thirds, and 
sevenths 


A certain embarrassment is evident in the next pages of the essay. Having 
disposed of his theoretical premises Castel now feels obligated to indicate some 
practical means of constructing the instrument about which he has been theoriz- 
ing. Unfortunately, however, in spite of decades of experimentation he ap- 
parently never managed to come up with a completely successful working model 
and thus was understandably reluctant to describe such a machine too exactly. 
He does speak of one of his models thus: 


A model, necessarily imperfect, was made in 1734, the 2Ist of December, a day sacred 
to St. Thomas the apostle, to whom I consecrated it with the caption Nis? videro, non 
credam. The movement of sound consists in causing the sound to be heard during an instant 
more or less long, and then making it be silent in order to hear a new sound, and after 
that a third, ete. The movement of color consists in making appear and disappear, ac 
cording to the fingers placed over a keyboard, one color and then another, and whatever 
order of colors one wishes. Now that much is discovered, finished, and perfected. 


Another experiment was mentioned by Fontenelle in 1754, describing a model 
which employed 100 wax candles in some fashion. The composer Telemann, 
who in 1739 published a German translation of Castel’s work under the title 
of Beschreibung der AugenOrgel oder des Augen-Clavicimbels, so der beriihmte 
Herr Pater Castel erfunden und ins Werck gerichtet hat, aus einem franzésischen 
Bricfe tibersetzet, proposed all sorts of possibilities for making the colors appear 

keys, fans, paintings, even a ‘‘color-canal” which could be opened by press- 
ing a key. But these and other similar proposals came to no practical result. 


Castel side-steps the necessity of describing his instrument more exactly by 
saying that he comes before the reader not as an artisan but as a philosopher, 
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saying not “do this, do that,” but rather “here is how I believe it ought to be 
done.”’ In extenuation he proceeds to some of the difficulties inherent in such 
construction. 

First there is the important distinction between the spatial characteristics 
of painting and the temporal character of music. The artist paints upon a tan- 
gible material which remains as a permanent visible witness of his art. The 
musician operates on the sounding air which, when he has finished, remains 
the same clean slate upon which he began. Colors in a painting can remain 
separate and distinet in the order and combination which it has pleased the 
painter to give them, while in music tones mix and merge in the air, vanishing 
to give place to other mixtures of tone in the irrevocable advance of time. 

It is evident, then, that tones cannot be stable and fixed as colors can. But 
might it not be possible to make colors as volatile as sound? Here it is apparent 
that nature has preceded man’s experimentation. The plumage of some birds 
shows this evanescent type of coloring. The chameleon is another familiar ex- 
ample. Man himself has already produced materials which combine variable 
colors within themselves.°® 

Having established volatile color as a basis for operations Castel then pro- 
ceeds to give the following directions for construction of an ocular elavecin 
embodying such a principle. The entire lack of anything specific in these direc 
tions is significant. 


What is a clavecin? It is a set, of stretched strings which sound in their length, and in 
their thickness, a certain hr nonic proportion. They are sounded by means of a little tan 
gent which picks them, prouucing the divers tones and chords of the music. Now the colors 
follow the same harmonic proportion. Let us take just as many of them as needed to form 
a complete keyboard and dispose them in such a manner that by applying the fingers in 
a certain way, they will appear in the same order and the same combination as the cor 
responding sounds do to their own touches. When I say dispose, | mean only that they 
should be exposed to the air, not actually placed on a canvas since it is necessary that 
one (color) should be able to appear without the other, or with such others as the player 
may bring forth. You have seen those machines which are carried about the streets in which, 
through a glass, people are shown those things which are called curiosities, or rarities? 
By pulling little strings one can cause to pass in review before the eyes villages, chateaux, 
battles, ete., everything that you please. It is necessary that in moving the fingers as for 
an ordinary clavecin, the pressure of the keys should cause the colors to appear in their 
combinations and chords, in a word, in all their harmony, which corresponds precisely to 
that of the music. 


Evidently there were many objections to this proposed alliance of sound 


and color and we may safely assume that they came not only from the philos- 


ophers of the time but also from the practical artists and musicians who were 
doubtless chary of surrendering the independent autonomy of their respective 
arts. In a wholly characteristic passage Castel addresses the musical doubting 
Thomases who feel that musical tone is an end in itself, 


Take out one of the particular sounds which compose the most beautiful music. Nothing 
is more insipid than this isolated sound. Often, indeed, nothing is more harsh. What is 


5 A reference, doubtless, to bi-colored taffetas, then in fashion 
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harsher or flatter than the sound of a drum, or a bassoon, of a serpent, even of a trumpet, 
and of various stops of the organ and the clavecin? Do you really find charming the sound of 
a bell, or a piece of wood, or a kettle-drum? And yet, depending on the course, melodie or 
harmonic, of a piece of music, these sounds, especially on the drums, bells, and pieces of 
wood, become very pleasing to the ear. Does not Kircher tell us about a prince of Italy 
or Germany who, having fallen into a deep melancholy where everything appeared to him 
dull and distasteful, had only one musician who knew how to divert him by means of a 
clavecin of a new type? Do you know what sort of clavecin? It ranged from ordinary keys 
to those equipped with extra-piercing points. Now each point connected with the rear-end 
of a cat of such an age, stature, and voice as to produce a well-tuned set of miaus, all ac- 
cording to the rules. After this, it pleased the prince to come out of his melancholy, for who 
would not laugh? But there! That was mere badinage which I cited to make you see that in 
effect the sounds themselves have no beauty and that all the beauties of music come, not 
from sound, but from the melodious flow and the harmonic concurrence of the sound multi 
plied and varied as need be. 


There follows next an example of Castel’s exuberant and impractical imagina- 
tion. Without in any manner explaining how it is to be accomplished, he pro- 
pounds a new application of music to painting. The artist has only to arrange 
his colors on canvas in the same order and combination as their musical count- 
erparts in order to produce a “musical” painting. Thus it would be possible 
“tapestried with rigaudons and minuets, sarabandes and _ pas- 
sacailles, sonatas and cantatas, and if you like, a complete representation of all 
the musie of an opera.” In this fashion the design of a piece of music may be 


to have a room 


contemplated at leisure, one may see the contrast of all the parts, trace the 
series of cadences, note the progress of the modulations. The true message of a 
piece of music, says Castel, may thus reach the heart even more surely and 
quickly, since it insinuates itself there without noise or fuss! 

It has already been mentioned that Newton’s proposition was almost. uni- 
versally misunderstood because most of the experimenters and theorists failed 
to realize that he had based his comparison on a Dorian scale. Castel was of 
their number, and it is clear that he had great difficulty in trying to reconcile 
Newton’s theory with a major scale,® not realizing that Newton was using old 
terminologies for his note names. Many discrepancies presented themselves 
when Castel tried to align a rising spectrum order from violet to red with a 
major scale. In the first place he was disturbed at admitting violet as a funda- 
mental tone because it was a compound color, produced from red and blue, and 
he felt that the fundamental tone should be one of the primary colors. Accord- 
ingly he arranged his three primary colors, blue, red, and yellow, as the root, 
third, and fifth of a fundamental chord and proceeded to group the other colors 
about these. The following rather extensive quotation is of considerable inter- 
est in tracing the difficulties involved and giving some account of Castel’s rea- 
soning. 

It is axiomatic of chromatic painting that, to bridge the interval between two colors, 


to blend them, to soften the passage from one to the other, it is necessary to mix them, 
and this mixture, which partakes a little of one, a little of the other, corresponds to the 


® The difficulty was compounded by Castel’s own scanty musical knowledge which was 
less than the average of his age. He could not play a keyboard or any other instrument. 
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harmonic division of sound, which, in bridging the difference between two tones, takes a 
middle tone which partakes a little of each. Mixing violet with indigo results in a blue 
violet, an agate, a pigeon-neck color which is decidedly a nuance and consequently tonal, 
or at least semi-tonal. But the same thing does not happen when mixing the indigo with 
the blue. Nothing is more equivocal or indecisive than this mixture. Two other painters 
helped us by trying the same thing, but always indigo and blue give us only a blue. They 
were not able to make something else, the indigo being already a true blue in itself. I don’t 
know what our philosophers or mathematicians would say about this, they who have deter 
mined the colors of the prism and of the rainbow. I suspect that they have not been 
colorists. 

Between blue and green we find, in mixing them, a false green, a pronounced sea-green; 
between green and yellow, an olive no less distinct. But this was so much the worse for the 
supposed philosophic order, for the green and the yellow correspond to mi and fa and 
should not allow any interposition of colors, that is, of decided colors, truly chromatic 
Between yellow and orange there is a dawn-color, or apricot, very regularly nuanced, but 
between the orange and the red, a true color of fire, or of scarlet, hardly nuanced, which 
can be confused with its two extremes. 

Other defects: between red and violet, which corresponds to si, ut, there is perhaps the 
most beautiful of all nuances, crimson-purple, and between their rays, rose incarnate 
When a person has experienced these things, especially these flaws in correspondence, there 
is a great embarrassment here. I am even fearful of embarrassing myself for, as I said, I 
have not communicated my suspicions about this “tonic violet.’? One would not dare to 
trust his discoveries, would consult all the science of color, in order somehow to force nature 
to follow art. But one hardly forces nature to change her system. Nonetheless she can be 
forced to reveal herself. That which I foresaw happens. In finding the faults of the supposed 
system one finds the true system, the true half-tones, and all the order of the true tones 
For, finding no half-tone to interpose itself between indigo and blue, nor between orange 
and red, and yet finding one between yellow and orange, and between red and violet, finding, 
in a word, twelve well-nuanced and decided colors, who could carry further (without going 
into tints) the order of tones found there? 

These twelve chromatic colors were violet, agate, indigo, blue, sea-green, green, olive, 
yellow, apricot, orange, red, crimson, from which comes necessarily this primitive and 
natural order of tones: blue, green, yellow, apricot, red, violet, indigo, blue, in perfect 
correspondence with the diatonic ut, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, ut, for by commencing with the 
violet one has violet, indigo, sea-green, green, yellow, orange, crimson, violet, which could 
hardly be a natural and primitive order, being all composed of artificial colors, with the 
exception of the yellow, and the principal, and most natural colors, red and blue, being 
excluded.’ 


From this point on Castel’s essay becomes diffuse and repetitive. It is evi 
dent that he has covered the main principles of his idea and is merely trying 
to bolster up his arguments with additional material, much of which is of a 
somewhat specious nature. 

He points out that through the ocular clavecin colorists may become har 
monists and vice versa. Amateurs in the art of color might try all sorts of tone- 
color combinations, selecting and rejecting the various alliances. A curious and 
diverting circumstance would be that the deaf and the blind would both be 
able to enjoy the same harmonic detail. (But he somewhat uneasily admits 
here that this is a mixing of sense modalities.) There is a long harangue on the 


7 In his Optic Castel predicated an amendment or “‘transposition’’ of this color system 
into twelve (!) octave transpositions according to the admixture of white or black to pro 
duce varying degrees of brightness in the colors, a kind of ‘‘well-tempered color clavier 
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subject of “spectacle” under which heading the new clavecin would have to be 
listed, and Castel makes the point that all the world loves a spectacle, that to 
see and to live are synonymous. Because of this, many a formal concert, where 
only the sense of hearing is appealed to, is a source of visual embarrassment, 
and people do not know what to do with their eyes. The ocular clavecin would 
then provide a visual focus for the process of audition. 

The actual body of the machine could be adorned with all sorts of embellish- 
ments. Here, again, Castel’s luxuriant imagination calls up a wealth of visual 
imagery. Gold, enamels, crystal, pearls, diamonds and other jewels, lights and 
mirrors, embroidery, satins and velvets will not only be ornaments but will 
serve as integral parts of the clavecin. 


For example, one could make the colors themselves from true jewels . . . the greens with 
emeralds, the reds with garnets, rubies, carbuncles, etc. And what brilliance and lustre 
would not such a spectacle bring to light in every part, sparkling like the stars, with jacinths 
followed by amethysts, then rubies, etc., by the light of torches in an apartment furnished 
with mirrors? It would be an infinitely brilliant object, a sort of immobile decoration where 
everything would be varied. But what would it be if animated and given a type of life 
through movement, a regular, measured, harmonic, and lively movement? It would be 
charming, an enchantment, a glory, a paradise! 

One could make a play of all sorts of figures, human and angelic animals, flying creatures, 
reptiles, fishes, four-footed beasts, even geometric figures. One could, by a simple play, 
demonstrate all the concord of the Euclidian elements. One could make a play of fantastic 
figures, of hippogryphs, of centaurs, etc., allegorical figures, muses, dryads, naiads, etc. 
Or one could make a play of flowers, taking the rose for the color rose, the coxcomb for 
the purple, the violet for the violet, jonquils for the yellow, marigolds for the gold, so ar 
ranged that each stroke of the hand on the keyboard would represent a flower-bed, and the 
result of playing would be a moving diversity of animated flower-beds. ... Who would 
doubt then, that in place of a simple color one could place an assortment of colors, and 
even a complete picture, a landscape, a historic scene, a scene from comedy or tragedy, 
something grotesque, marionettes on a string, and other things. . . . If all of Paris used the 
color clavecin, to the number of 800,000, one could, without much exercise of invention and 
imagination, make them so that there were not two which resembled each other, and that 
without costing more than making them all alike. I should never finish if I undertook to 
exhaust all the styles, the designs of the new clavecin which one might wish to have made. 


The essay draws to a close with two interesting statements. The first of these 
is an indication that Castel was somewhat perturbed at his inability to advance 
a working model to demonstrate his claims. He disposes of his implied responsi- 
bility in this manner: 


If the ocular clavecin is possible, someone asked me, who makes one? I reply that one 
must ask the luthiers why they do not. I am a mathematician, a philosopher, if you like, 
but I am not of the opinion that I have to be a mason in order to make my mark as an 
architect. 


The last remark shows Castel’s partiality for the visual sense and is an example 
of the type of reasoning which has distinguished the whole essay. 


In all times light and life have been synonymous. I have never seen anybody come out of 
a room because he saw there beautiful tapestries and fine pictures, but I have often seen 
people depart from the sound of the most beautiful concert. 
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It will be of interest to trace briefly the impact of Castel and his writings on 
his time. There are numerous references which make it clear that the man and 
his ideas aroused more than ordinary interest. It is further significant that the 
references which deal specifically with the idea of the color eclavecin are either 
enthusiastic or derogatory, depending upon the temperament of the writer. 

In Diderot’s youthful work, the Bijoux indiscrets of 1748, Mangogul, the 
monarch of a fictitious kingdom, discusses a great variety of subjects with the 

¢heroine Mirzoza. The following excerpt, with its reference to Father Castel’s 
invention, is typical of the flippant, style which characterizes the presentation 
of the often serious thoughts. 


Mangogul said to her: ‘‘“Madame, do you remember a certain dark Brahmin, quite orig 
inal, half-intelligent, half-crazy?”’ 

Yes, I remember him. He was a good man who brought much wit to everything, and 
‘made the other Brahmins, his colleagues, nearly die of chagrin. 

— Very well. You will have heard people speak of, or perhaps you will even have seen a 
certain clavecin where he has disposed the colors according to the scale of sounds, and on 
wh ch he claims to perform a sonata, an allegro, a presto, an adagio, a cantabile, as agreeable 
for the eyes as those pieces which are made for the ears. 

I have done even better: one day I proposed to him that he should transpose a menuet 
of sounds into a menuet of colors for me; and he did it very well indeed 
And did that amuse you very much? 

-— Very much, for I was then a child. 

Ah, well! My explorers have found the same machine amongst their islanders, but 
turned to its proper usage 

I know; to the art of dressing. 

That is true, but how? 

How? In this way. A piece of our apparel being given, it is only a question of touching 
a certain number of keys of the clavecin in order to find the harmonies of this bit, and to de 
termine the different colors of the rest. 

You are unbearable! One can never teach you anything; you guess everything 

I even believe that there are in this type of music dissonances to be prepared and re 
solved. 

You have said it. 

Therefore I believe that the talent of a chambermaid implies as much genius and ex 
perience, as much depth and study as that of a chapel-master. 


Of particular interest is a passage from Diderot’s Lettre sur les sourds et muets, 
since it proves the existence of a demonstrable model of some sort for the ocu- 
lar clavecin.® 


You know, at least you have heard, of a singular machine with which the inventor pro 
posed to give sonatas in colour. I thought that if anyone could appreciate a performance of 
ocular music, and could judge of it without prejudice, it would be a man born deaf and 
dumb. I therefore took my friend to the house in the rue St. Jacques, where the operator 
and the machine with colours was exhibited. Ah, sir, you would never guess the kind of im 
pression that it made on him, nor the ideas it suggested 

You see that it was impossible to explain to him beforehand the nature and marvellous 
powers of the harpsichord; and, having no idea of sound, this instrument with colours could 


8 Diderot, Oeuvres completes 4 (Paris: Garnier Fréres, 1875 
® Margaret Jourdain, Diderot’s Early Philosophical Works (Chicago and London: The 
Open Court Publishing Company, 1916), p. 170. 
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not suggest to him any musical impressions. The purpose of the machine was as incompre- 
hensible to him as the use of our organs of speech. What, then, were his thoughts, and what 
was the cause of his admiration for Father Castel’s coloured fans? Guess, sir, his conjectures 
about this ingenious machine, which very few people have seen, though many have talked 
about it, and whose invention would do honor to many of those who ridicule it. Our deaf- 
and-dumb friend imagined that the inventor was also deaf and dumb, and that his harpsi- 
chord was the instrument by which he communicated with other men; he imagined also that 
each shade of colour represented a letter of the alphabet, and that by touching the keys 
rapidly he combined these letters into words and phrases, and, in fact, spoke in colours. 


Thus Diderot both jested about Father Castel’s instrument and also ap- 
praised it seriously. The idea apparently interested him greatly for he returned 
to it several times in his writings and included an article about it in the En- 
cyclopédie of 1753."" : 

A footnote to the Letter on the Deaf and Dumb mentions the fact that Vol- 
taire was one of the crities who openly mocked Castel’s invention. It is evident 
that Voltaire was much interested in the Jesuit’s various intellectual excur- 
sions. In letters written to Moussinot and d’Argens he requests copies of Cas- 
tel’s Traité de la pesanteur, and Mathématique universelle et abrégée. In a letter 
written to Rameau in 1738 he jeers at Castel for saying that the brain of an 
insane person consists of a “curved line and the geometric expression of an 


equation. What intelligence!’ A certain asperity is also evident in a small ex- 
change between Voltaire and Castel. The priest, seeing Voltaire occupying 
himself with the study of Newton, remarked that he had passed from the frivo- 


lous to the weighty. The poet, somewhat piqued, replied that if Castel knew 
how much work there was to a tragedy or an epic poem he would not have 
made the remark. ‘My Henriade,” said Voltaire, ‘cost me ten years; the Hle- 
ments of Newton cost me six months.” Voltaire’s attitude toward Castel is 
perhaps best summed up in the witty title he bestowed upon him—‘‘Don Qui- 
xote of Mathematies.”’ 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, in his Confessions has left an interesting personal 
glimpse of Castel. When Rousseau arrived in Paris in 1741, armed with letters 
of recommendation, he found only three people who were willing to help him. 
One of these was Father Castel. Rousseau had quickly fallen into a state of in- 
dolent apathy in which he made no effort to advance himself or his writings. 


I thus calmly waited for the moment when I was to be without money; and had not 
Father Castel, whom I sometimes went to see in my way to the coffee-house, roused me from 
my lethargy, I believe I should have seen myself reduced to my last farthing without the 
least emotion. Father Castel was a madman, but « good man upon the whole; he was sorry to 
see me thus impoverish myself to no purpose. ‘‘Since musicians and the learned,’’ said he, 
“do not sing by your scale, change the string, and apply to the women. You will perhaps 
succeed better with them... .Nothing is done in Paris without the women. They are the 
curves, of which the wise are the asymptotes; they incessantly approach each other, but 
never touch.”’ 


After serving as secretary to the ambassador to Venice, Rousseau returned to 
Paris where he was badly received as the result of a quarrel which had taken 
: | 

'0'This article includes the following statement: ‘La facture de cet instrument est si 


extraordinaire, qu'il n’y a que le public peu éclairé qui puisse se plaindre qu’il se fasse 
toujours et qu’il ne s’achéve point.”’ 
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place between him and his master. He complains of the attitude of many people 
who treated him with unjust coldness, then says, 


I was better received by Father Castel; but in the midst of his jesuitical wheedling I 
perceived him faithfully to follow one of the great maxims of his society, which is to sacri 
fice the weak to the powerful. The strong conviction I felt of the justice of my cause, and my 
natural greatness of mind did not suffer me patiently to endure this partiality. I ceased 
visiting Father Castel, and on that account, going to the college of the Jesuits, where I 
knew nobody but himself. 


In another place Rousseau turned his attention to Castel’s color clavecin. 
Chapter XVI of his Essai sur Vorigine des langues is entitled “Fausse analogie 
entre les couleurs et les sons.’’ Here, in a cool, rational manner he points out the 
inevitable objections to the basic idea on which the invention rests. 


In the consideration of the fine arts there are all sorts of absurdities which physical 
observations have given rise to. In the analysis of sound the same proportions have been 
found as for those of light. This analogy was at once eagerly embraced without any concern 
for experience or reason. The passion for systematization has confused everything, and in 
stead of knowing how to paint for the ears, one is advised to sing for the eyes. I have seen 
that famous clavecin on which it is claimed one can make a music of colors; it really showed 
very little knowledge of the operations of nature not to see that the effect of colors is in their 
permanence, and that of sounds in their succession. 

All the opulence of color displays itself at one time on the face of the earth; everything is 
seen at the first glance. But the more one looks the more one is enchanted; nothing more is 
required but to look and to admire without ceasing. 

It is not thus with sound. Nature hardly analyzes or distinguishes the harmonies; on the 
contrary, she hides them, under the appearance of the unison; or, if she sometimes distin 
guishes them in the modulated song of man, orin the warbling of the birds, it is successively, 
and one after another. She inspires songs, and not chords, melody and not harmony. Colors 
are the ornament of inanimate beings; all matter is colored; but sound is a manifestation of 
movement; the voice proclaims a sentient being; it is only animate bodies which sing. It 
is no automatic flautist who plays the flute, but a mechanician who measures his breath and 
moves his fingers. 

Thus each sense has its own field which belongs to it alone. The field of music is time, that 
of painting is space. To multiply the sounds heard at one time, or to develop colors one after 
another, is to change their economy, to put the eye in place of the ear, and the ear in place 
of the eye. 


Wellek, in his previously mentioned article has given an account of subse 
quent references to the color clavecin in the literature of the 18th and early 19th 
centuries. These findings will be briefly summarized. With the single exception 
of Telemann’s Beschreibung none of the references appears to show any direct 
knowledge of Castel’s workshop. 

In the year of Castel’s death, 1757, a self-styled “pupil and friend” brought out 
in London a completely realized model of an ocular harpsichord. An explanatory 
pamphlet accompanied the public exhibition of this instrument. According to 
this work, the new clavier was created “for philosophical eyes” and “there can 
be no pleasure expected to be felt from it, but that which a curiosity for optics 
and music will give to a mind of a philosophical turn.” This instrument com- 
prised a box with the usual keyboard in front and about 500 lamps behind a 
series of 50 glass shields which faced back toward the player and viewer. When a 
key was depressed the glassed opening was supposed to shine from the trans 
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mitted rays of a bit of ‘color lightning.’’ Unfortunately, like Father Castel be- 
fore him, the anonymous inventor was not successful. There is an entry on the 
British Museum copy of the pamphlet, placed there by its first owner, which 


Says: 


I was admitted, among a select party to a sight of (this instrument) at the Great Concert 
toom in Soho Square; but to a sight of the instrument only, for nothing was then performed, 
nor afterwards, as ever I heard, neither did I ever know why. 


The German physicist G. W. Krafft had already during Castel’s lifetime busied 
himself with scientific criticisms of the French priest’s project. It was partly, 
perhaps, as a result of these criticisms that Johann Gottlob Kriiger brought out 
in 1743 a carefully projected sketch for a new type of color clavecin in which a 
basic defect of Castel’s invention was remedied, for Kriiger saw that a color 
melody was possible but not a harmonic chord of color. Through the lengthening 
of the lever, or jack, a little peep-hole was opened when the string was struck. 
There was a whole series of these holes, lighted from behind and arranged with 
lenses and mirrors so that while the player performed contrapuntal music a 
series of concentric rings of color was thrown on the wall in the background. 
The outer ring showed the colors for the deepest tones, the next rings for the next 
higher, etc. There were technical difficulties here as well which precluded a suc- 
cessful realization of the project, apart from the fact that the aesthetic basis was 
as confused as ever. 

The next step in the discussion and criticism of Castel’s theories was made by 
Moses Mendelssohn in 1755 and 1761 in his Briefen iiber die Empfindungen. 
Like Rousseau before him, he objects to the confusion of sense modalities. While 
he is willing to grant that the color clavecin may produce a purely sensual beauty 
he does not feel that such an experience is the aim of music (or of color music) 
because the true aim must be expression, “the imitation of man’s passions in a 
color melody.” But this cannot be done through color alone, and thus Mendels- 
sohn arrives at the old familiar impasse. 

Another book was devoted to the question in 1786 by an otherwise little 
known author, Johann Leonhard Hoffmann. This is a completely unsystematic 
work, without scientifie basis, and filled with misstatements. It is of interest, 
however, in showing how far a given idea can be pushed. Hoffmann’s color-tone 
relationships are apparently made solely on the basis of personal preference. 
(See footnote 1.) In a complete reversal of Castel’s idea of ‘“‘musical tapestries”’ 


he suggests that music should not even be composed until after the painting is 


done, since the composition of colors in proper harmony is the principal considera- 
tion involved. 

The last word is furnished by Goethe, who was strongly opposed to the idea 
of color music, though he did speak of the “héheren Formel”’ which linked color 
and sound in a common basis. In his Geschichte der Farbenlehre he mentions 
Castel and observes 


Sein Farbenklavier ...woran er sein ganzes Leben hin und her versuchte, konnte frei 
lich nicht zustande kommen. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


Prof. Alford’s extremely lucid and concise treatment of Le Corbusier’s chapel at Ron- 
champ, in the March issue of The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, suggests at least 
one interesting and enlightening parallel with Saarinen’s chapel on the campus of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. There are, of course, obvious differences, like 
those of size, location, and purpose, the M.I.T. chapel being by far the more diminutive 
of the two, located in the heart of an industrial and technological community, and used 
for daily congregational worship. Four aesthetic qualities are present in both, however 
a breaking-up of the usual rectilinear pattern by carved or undulating wall and ceiling 
surfaces, the admission of indirect light from the outside (with the obvious difference of 
the omission of all windows in the Saarinen structure), the use of star-pattern light sources 
(limited in the Ronchamp Chapel to the constellation surrounding the Virgin), and the use 
of heavy, fortress-like walls. It might be added that both structures have special acous 
tical properties and interest, but this does not concern the present discussion. 

I would like to suggest the possibility that both buildings reflect. aesthetically a simi 
lar ‘‘statement”’ on religion in the modern world and that they represent a type of reverse 
Romanesque expression. The analogy with the Romanesque, it seems to me, is at least as 
appropriate as those given by Prof. Alford with the Gothic and Baroque. What is achieved 
in both buildings is the construction of a self-contained cosmos that is in many ways 
at variance with the external surroundings. This unquestionably counters M. Le Cor 


busier’s statement about the ‘‘acoustic of the landscape,’’ but Prof. Alford has already 
admitted quite readily that this relation ‘‘did not immediately impress me on the site,” 
and that any assertion that Le Corbusier worked “a set of basic topographical propor 
tions’’ into his design ‘‘would hardly have been credible.”’ 

The Romanesque church displayed a fortress-like appearance not only because of its 
obvious external similarity of appearance to medieval castles and strongholds, but also 
because of the exceptionally thick walls and column supports, small window apertures, 
and heavy vaults which made obvious the separation from and protection from the outer 
world. The use of frescoes and small stained glass windows helped to create the impres 
sion of a world of Christian worship and beauty at odds with the pagan and barbaric world 
which surrounded the Christian community or civilization. But the Romanesque fortress 
church was definitely an expression of the Church Militant. The inner world of the church 
was on the offensive against the outer world. Certainly the great pilgrimage churches and 
cathedrals (Durham, for example) did not take on the characteristics of tombs or mausolea, 


: 
as does the chapel at Ronchamp. 


As for this last point, it would seem that Prof. Alford has certainly seen very clearly 
into the basic aesthetic expression of the Ronchamp Chapel, conscious or unconscious as 
it might have been on the part of M. Le Corbusier. It is this quality whieh, in common 
with the M.I.T. chapel, reveals the inversion to Romanesque architectural expression 
The circular facade of the M.I.T. chapel is definitely not the outer wall of a fortress, despite 
the presence of a surrounding moat. It is, in truth, the keep of the fortress, the last strong 
hold from the enemy—as well it might be on a campus of modern science and technology. 
In both buildings the inner spiritual world is separated from the outer world, byt it is a 
protective and inner-directed fortification that surrounds it. Neither of these churches 
is an expression of the Church Militant, but of the Church Defensive. ach creates its 
own cosmos, and they are not the same, due to the differing natures of their purposes 
But the need of setting forth a world or world-view different from that outside the con 
taining walls is much the same. Perhaps the non-rectilinear surfaces reflect more than 
the boundaries of these separated worlds. They may also reflect the lack of definition of 
what this inner religious world is. The star-patterns may not be an identification with the 
macrocosm us much as they are a desperate appeal to the still-unconquered and unknown 
areas of the universe in which modern man finds himself. The indirect light source cer 
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tainly is a link with the world of common experience, but it is as diffused as the relation 
between our physical world and religion which most modern men can discover. 

Like Prof. Alford, I would certainly not claim that these elements in the two structures 
under discussion were consciously considered by the architects. Rather I would suggest 


that any first-rate creative artist would of necessity reflect the philosophical conditions 


and Weltanschauung of the civilization in which he worked. 
Barrp W. WHITLOCK 
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Grarr, W. L. Rainer Maria Rilke: Creative Anguish of a Modern Poet. Princeton U. P., 

1956, pp. x + 353, $6.00 

Mr. Graff’s important new study of Rilke begins with an unfortunate title, Rilke: Creative 
Anguish of a Modern Poet. This throws the emphasis on the trite, romantic image of the 
poet possessed and torn by his mysterious gifts. Fortunately, Mr. Graff’s book departs 
quickly from the implications of his title and gives us the most comprehensive critical 
work that has yet been published in English on Rilke 

Too often, particularly in the United States, Rilke has been presented as a superhuman 
figure divorced by the fury of his creative genius from the reality of common experience 
This is not only an injustice to Rilke; it is an insult to the nature of art. Mr. Graff does 
not make this mistake. He points out correctly that Rilke’s strength derives from his dedica 
tion to the Earth from which arises his greatest creation, the singing figure of Orpheus 
The particular achievement of Mr. Graff is his balanced judgment of Rilke’s work. His 
insight into the major themes of the poetry is excellent and culminates in the judgment, with 
which many readers will concur, that the “Sonnets to Orpheus”’ are “the most exquisitely 
beautiful part of Rilke’s work.’’ 

Too many crities have been fooled by such statements of Rilke as: ‘All great men have 
let their lives be overgrown like an old roadway and have put everything into their art 
Their lives are like atrophied organs which they no longer need.’’ Mr. Graff senses that 
there is more of self-justification than truth in such statements and gives a penetrating 
analysis of the poet’s nature. He shows that Rilke, who thought Don Quirote ‘‘childish,”’ 
had little sense of humor, although he does not go into sufficient detail about how this lack 
of humor affected Rilke’s work. He discusses well the essentially feminine nature of Rilke, 
as focused on the concept of the “inner girl,’? which deprived him of the power of the great 
dramatic poets and centered his one play in a static, dream-like world similar to Maeter 
linck’s. However, Mr. Graff also shows how Rilke’s nature led him to a supreme struggle 
with the musical symbols of language, a struggle that made him one of the greatest lyric 


’ 


poets of all time. ‘To sing is to be,’’ as Rilke wrote in the second of the ‘Sonnets to 
Orpheus.’’ This was his greatest achievement, the uniting of being and singing in a world of 
musical language that is his own unique creation 

Mr. Graff points out that “It is one of Rilke’s most reassuring convictions that enduring 
to the utmost brings about ineffable relief.’’ This leads to an excellent discussion of the 
central symbols of Rilke and of the incredible patience that was required by the poet to 
develop the depth of these symbols, particularly the Angel and Orpheus. Especially with 
the Angel, Mr. Graff shows, more clearly than any other critic [ have read, the terrifying 
dimensions of this key symbol in Rilke’s work 

One difficulty with Mr. Graff’s book is the poor quality of the translated passages which 
are inadequate and flat. Granted that this poet, in particular, is exceedingly difficult to 
translate, still, with the variety of Rilke translations that are available today, Mr. Graff 
could have done better. In the end, Mr. Graff sums up the essence of Rilke’s achievement 
with an apt comparison to Goethe: “Of Rilke it may be said that in the beginning was the 
word, the beautiful, liberating Rilkean word; the more universally-engaged Goethe, on the 
other hand, insisted on appropriate active participation in the affairs of men: ‘In the be 
ginning was the Deed’ (Faust).’’ This is not a qualitative judgment, but a useful compari 
son that points to one of the major differences between a lyric poet ind a dramatic poet 


JAMES SCHEVILI 


Tuve, Rosemonp. ¢mages and Themes in Five Poems by Milton. Harvard U. P., 1957, py 
161, $4.00. 
This is a distinguished book. In method and style it may not be less thorny and am 
bagious than Miss Tuve’s previous books, yet there is no mistaking the inner clarity of hei 


position. Certain passages of critical power could only grow out of an authentic mastery of 
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her materials. Her announced subject is a descriptive interpretation of the ways in which 


images-and-themes work in five early masterpieces of Milton. The result is, I think, the 
most valuable account of these poems on record. 

In each poem she discovers a central image-theme and traces the unfolding pattern of 
Meanings—-with side trips for recovering and fitting into the pattern lost or obscured mean 
ings. The details and results are significant, and some of the issues far-reaching. Let me 
illustrate the latter. Miss Tuve is imaginatively faithful to the individual differences, the 
of each poem and its imagistic development. She has a deep sense of the com 
plexity of imagistic language, and of its precision and coherence as well. She justly scorns 
the “‘literalizing’’ of metaphor and symbol. The heart of her conviction, I think, is her 


belief in the reality of the ‘‘first term’’ of metaphor. For this reason “Great metaphors . 


“contexts,”’ 


can always be raised from the dead, though great themes can not.’’ The “true symbol’’ 
is characterized by ‘‘sureness and dependability,” by a “profound but stubbornly orderly 
relation to that which it presents.”’ It ends as it began; for the symbol is a kind of Platonic 
idea, and by following the pattern it provides, the poet unfolds the otherwise unstatable. 
This is bare summary, and does not do justice to the fine analysis and insight that lend 
substance to her convictions and separate her criticism from any insensitive intellectu- 
alizing of poems. To her distinction, she seldom falters in respecting the imaginative dis 
course that images the reality. 

The recovery of great images involves recovering the past. This is a noble aim, here 
pursued with unusual success. Miss Tuve begins with a Whiteheadian concept of Milton’s 
past as resting “upon attitudes never described, but merely held . . . consciously seen only 
after they have vanished.’”’ To her our advantage lies in the fact that Milton’s images 
already had a history, and in our deliberate recovery, and hence imitation, of the uncon- 


scious “‘habits’’ of mind held by Milton’s first readers. I respect the aim but question the 
single emphasis. The consciousness of historical unconsciousness is a modern insight to 
which Miss Tuve is herself (unconsciously?) indebted for creative recognition of the living 
past. She constantly minimizes her own contributions—a private virtue, but a public fault 
which limits the creative intelligence of the present to a kind of learned museum intelli 
gence. In her earlier books Miss Tuve leaned over-confidently on the guidance of ‘‘recon- 
structed”’ first readers. But let me ask the question now: Could a contemporary of Milton’s 
have seen quite what she sees? What that reader registered by a lost ‘‘habit of reading’’ we 
may partly recover (though, as she acutely notes, with the loss of spontaneous responses 
and a familiar recognition of aptness). But does our consciousness discover, and so free, 
nothing latent in the work? Is not such discovery part of the continuous object-subject proc- 
ess in art and thought? Milton reading his poem would have seen what, while writing, he 
could not afford the time or the kind of consciousness to see. In an otherwise generous book, 
the contribution of the living present is ignored. Her historical co-workers are graciously 
acknowledged, but there are silent partners too—among them the critics and aesthetic 
theorists who have made available to her concepts of the potentiality of artistic form. (A 
notable defect is her old-fashioned concept of drama, stiffly opposed to the symbolic 
masque; our newer Shakespeareans, among others, make her distinction inadequate.) 
What the artist creates-discovers the critic only discovers, but his discourse is founded 
happily on consciousness, which renews aesthetic reality. The fruitful and cooperative 
separation between writer and reader is altered by time. The “habits’’ of Milton’s first 
readers differ from ours; but we ought to recognize that the difference, whether or not as 
absolute as she claims, also has a relative side. If they escaped the losses, and gains, of 
consciousness, it was only when they did not try to explain to themselves or others. What 
they saw unselfeonsciously Miss Tuve can never know; such knowledge has never been 
knowable: by definition it is still-born. I do not want to minimize the importance of un 
conscious participation in art, and I respect what Miss Tuve means. But art is not ritual, 
however involved in ritual, and though the symbol is mysterious, in secular art it is a secular 
mystery. 

Finally, her reconstruction, though valuable, does raise other questions. For instance, 


the opposition of ‘rational’? theology to the medieval habits of allegorical reading—would 
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this have had no effect on Milton’s first readers, or Milton himself? The modern medievaliz 
ing of Milton, though an honorable historical effort, reminds us that it is an effort—modern, 
not unrelated to some dissatisfaction with our own history, and (unconsciously?) with our 
nearer intellectual parents. But I intend all questions as a tribute to the scope and depth of 
this book. 


ARNOLD STEIN 


BaupELAIRE, CHARLES. The Essence of Laughter and Other Essays, Journals, and Letters 

Ed. Peter Quennel. New York, 1956, Meridian Books, pp. 223, $1.35. 

Meridian Books presents us in this paperback with an intelligent selection of Baudelaire’s 
prose. Three translators were at work: Peter Quennel and Gerard Hopkins bring out the 
subtlety and the brilliancy of Baudelaire’s style adequately; Norman Cameron however 
neglects to search for the correct corresponding word. For instance, the famous “Glorifier le 
culte des images’’ he translates by ‘Praise the cult of images’”’ (p. 192). If Baudelaire had 
wanted such a weakening of his enthousiasme, he would have said, ‘‘Louer le culte des 
images.’’ In another instance, Cameron translates ‘“‘gorges énormes”’ by ‘“‘enormous throats’’ 
(p. 205) 

Most satisfactory is Quennel’s introduction. It is interesting to compare it with his 
book written thirty years ago: Baudelaire and the Symbolists; from a somewhat conventional! 
sentimentality he has developed to a mature, sharp, and witty critic, sometimes arbitrary 
but always fascinating. His comparison of the ‘‘strange landscape”’ of Baudelairian thought 
with the “‘glittering, crystalline waves”’ rolling ‘‘against a flight of steps,’’ as shown in the 
paintings by Claude, gives evidence of a deep insight into the interrelation of the arts 

CARLETTE ENGEL DE JANOS! 


STEVENS, Davip H. (ed.). Ten Talents in the American Theatre. Oklahoma U.P 
x + 299, $4.00. 


, 1957, pp 


BENTLEY, Eric (ed.). From the Modern Repertoire. Series Three. Indiana U. P., 1956, pp 
527, $7.50 
These two books should be read by anyone interested in theater today. They illustrate 
the fallacy of much of the current talk about the perilous situation of the American stage 


The simple fact is that there has never been a strong tradition of theater in the United 
States, even though several Americans have made important theatrical contributions 
The articles in Ten Talents in the American Theater furnish ample proof of this statement 
Here are the stories of Robert FE. Gard’s attempt to create a regional theater in Wisconsin; 
of Margo Jones’s founding of her theater-in-the-round in Jjallas, Texas; of Frederic 
MecConnell’s work at the Cleveland Play House; of Barclay Leathem’s building of a drama 
department at Western Reserve University; of Gilmor Brown’s labors at the Pasadena 
Playhouse; of Leslie Cheek’s successful experiment at the Virginia Museum of Fine Arts 
where he has a theater connected with the museum; and of George C. Izenour’s extra 
ordinary development of theatrical lighting techniques. Perhaps the three most interesting 
articles are the ones about Paul Baker’s creation of a theater at Baylor University; Alan 
Schneider’s story of his development into a director; and Pavl_Green’s account of his ex 
periences as a playwright. Most of the articles point to the isolation in which a creative 
talent in the American theater must often function because our society has never supported 
the idea of repertory theater in the European sense. From these articles, it is clear that 
only through the development of professional repertory theaters and the training of audi 
ences to support these theaters will the United States ever establish an important theatrical 
tradition. 

If Ten Talents in the American Theatre reveals many of the difficult, practical problems 
that exist in creating a theatrical tradition in this country, Erie Bentley’s latest anthology 
illustrates the problems that confront an American playwright. All of the plays in this 
anthology, even the one American play, The Cretan Woman, a version of the Hippolytus of 
Euripides by Robinson Jeffers, come out of the repertory tradition of Western drama which 
has always encouraged experimentation in the theater. If shown to a Broadway agent today, 
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these plays would be rejected as too experimental. Yet a would-be American playwright 
can learn far more about the techniques of playwriting by reading this anthology than by 
reading most of the current Broadway hits. In his anthologies, Bentley has always ranged 
far afield and gathered together plays from the Italian, French, English, Russian, and 
German repertoire, as well as from the American. Where new translations were necessary, 
he has often managed to obtain actable versions from competent authors that have given 
fresh life to the plays on the stage. In this new anthology, Series Three, he has done all 
readers a notable service by reprinting Harley Granville-Barker’s out-of-print versions of 
fomains’s Dr. Knock and Schnitzler’s Anatol. Also included is the first accurate English 
version of Zola’s Thérése Raquin, adapted by Kathleen Boutall. This enables one to see 
that Zola’s fumed naturalistic technique, while it has compelling moments, is actually too 
flat in its style to convey any realistic depth of character. The greatest surprise in this 
anthology is Pinero’s The Magistrate, which demonstrates what an excellent writer of farce 
he was and how unjustly he has come to be regarded as a second-rate author of ‘‘problem 
plays.’’ Bentley continues his devoted service to the plays of Bertold Brecht by printing a 
fine translation by Frank Jones of Brecht’s only full-length verse play, Saint Joan of the 
Stockyards, which demonstrates again why Brecht is regarded by many as the most im 
portant theatrical innovator of modern times. The other plays in this anthology, all of 
them stimulating, are Biichner’s Leonce and Lena, Musset’s 1 Door Should Be Open or Shut, 
Cocteau’s Intimate Relations, and Anouilh’s Cecile, or the School for Fathers. The principle 
of an anthology is often suspect today because it presents the reader with a mass of un- 
related material. Eric Bentley does not make this mistake. Once again he has put us in his 
debt by presenting an anthology that gives a new sense of the range and achievement of 
the modern drama. 


JAMES SCHEVILL 


FERRAND, ERNEST T. Die Improvisation in Beispielen aus Neun Jahrhunderten 

Abendldndischer Musik. Cologne, 1956, Arno Volk Verlag, pp. 165, DM. 18.00. 

This work is divided into two sections: a historical introduction, and a collection of 
thirty-nine pieces of music which illustrate many types of improvisation practiced over 
900 years, namely, from the Gregorian chant in the 10th century to a “Capriccio for Piano”’ 
by K. Czerny in the 19th. 

The historical section is, to this reviewer’s knowledge, the finest short monograph on 
the nature and significance of the art of improvisation in Western music. Ferrand speaks of 
two principal kinds of improvisation: ‘“‘absolute,”’ in which the invention of original musical 
ideas and their execution are carried out simultaneously by the performer; and “relative,” 
in-which the performer exercises his imagination in modifying a given piece. 

Fortunately, it is possible for us to gain a fairly accurate idea of various historical prac 
tices regarding “relative” improvisation, in that the original composition has come down to 
us together with the improvised version. In some cases the improvisation was probably 
committed more or less faithfully to paper after the actual performance. In many cases 
however, the improvisation is not a true one, that is, an extemporized treatment of the 
given material, but rather a written down demonstration by the performer or composer of 
how to go about improvising on a given subject. Such demonstrations can, however, afford 
us real insight into the particular improvisatory practices of a given period. Since some 


degree of improvisation has always prevailed in performance, (though suffering an appreci- 


able decline in art music since the 19th century), it is of utmost importance for today’s 
performer and music historian to grasp the missing dimension which the composer expected 
the executants to add to his work. 

Most of the thirty-nine music examples illustrate ‘‘relative’’ improvisation. Both the 
original composition and the improvisations are presented in score form, so that we are 
able at a glance to compare them. This is an invaluable feature of this handsomely printed 
volume. 

There are also a number of examples of ‘‘absolute’’ improvisation such as the A mente 


counterpoints, (Canons on a chorale melody) by Zarlino, 1558, and Calvisius, 1592. A (lla) 
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mente means here music worked out in the mind and sung or played directly without the 
aid of written music. These Canons are not great music, but they are a tour de force all the 
same, and attest to the enormous technical accomplishment even of the lesser masters of 
the Renaissance. 

If only we could have had some examples of the improvisational feats of Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, and Beethoven! Would we have discovered therein aspects of their minds which are 


less apparent in their written compositions? We know how much surrealist poetry has 
gained from the effort to untrammel the mind of its conventional formulas and outwardly 
conditioned restraints. I feel that one of the most vital functions of improvisatory activity 


is precisely this release of the mind from its conventions in order to overhear the music 
of the subconscious. 

I have the highest regard for Ferrand’s scholarly work, accurate, concise, and wholly 
factual. I regret only that he did not include some examples of improvisatory jazz, for it is 
in jazz today that the practice of improvisation is carried on with more or less sophisticated 
means. 

ARNOLD ELSTON 


ABELL, WALTER. The Collective Dream in Art. Harvard U. P., 1957, pp. 378, 108 ills., $7.50 

The author has given his book the subtitle ‘‘A psycho-historical theory of culture based 
on relations between the arts, psychology and the social sciences.’’ Somewhere in the 
text he circumscribes this theory in the following way:”.. . art is a symbolical projection 
of collective psychic tensions. ...He (the artist) is in short the dreamer, at the least, 
the immediate dreamer of the collective dream.’’ If one accepts the one essential premise 
in this statement, namely, that there exists such a phenomenon as the ‘‘the collective 
dream,’’ then the writer has given us—as it were—-a biology of the cultural process in which 
the translation of the generative forces of culture into the images of the artist is brought 
to light. This life process is viewed from a psychoanalytical standpoint as first presented 
by Freud in his ‘‘interpretation of dreams.’’ The causations of the culture-dreams-symbol 
arey however, rooted (according to the author) in the socio-economic conditions of man 
kind and in the tendency of man to seek pleasure and to avoid pain within their framework 
Only in the creator and in the cultured individual have these vital urges been transcended 
in the search for full reality and for realization. In the first part the psycho historical 
theory is developed, in the second part it is applied to medieval art and to a reconstruc 
tion of its lost Germanic antecedents. In part three some of its implications for art history, 
for the artist, and for contemporary cultura! conflicts are discussed. 

Part If as a test ground reveals the dangers of an inductive approach. From the birds’ 
eye-view of the theorist the landscape of culture melts into such vast patterns that the 
historian will find it hard to plough over them. Thus, for instance, the author comes to the 
co clusion that figurative palaeolithic art shows a harmony between the hunter and the 
hunting economy which leads to hunting imagery. With the retreat of the hunting economy 
the ‘‘retreat from likeness’’ goes hand in hand and thus an abstract decoration translates 
the collective state of mind caused by the ensuing economic conflict. Likewise Abell traces 
the taming of the monsters from their symbolic expression of a state of fear to one of play 
ful subordination under the values of faith, embodying socio-economic security, in the 
medieval cathedrals. Mankind’s road ‘“‘per monstra ad astra’’ is thus underpinned with 
a psycho-historical theory, true as far as it goes and necessary for the cultural histo 
rian—but also limited. When Abell traces back every aesthetic creation to a state of 
mind of the creator, this reviewer sees the life of images following to some extent its 
own laws of generation, unfolding, metamorphosis, and decay. Such a form-evolution 
takes place independently of the psychic conditions of the maker of images. It is probably 
from an interplay of the ‘“‘life of forms’’ theory (Focillon) and the psycho-historical life 
theory that a satisfactory interpretation of the art work can be established. Certainly 
Abell was right in thinking that the interpretations offered by art history had vastly neg 
lected the insight which the psychological theories of Freud and Jung hold in readiness 

With this reservation as to the acceptance of the psycho-historical theory in mind, the 
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reviewer does not hesitate to call this book a fundamental achievement. Clearly and or- 
ganically, step by step, the theory is developed, its application demonstrated, its implica- 
tions viewed from every possible angle. With modesty, yet also with daring, the search 
for the connecting links between creation-creator-culture and their life basis is executed. 
The analysis is developed with consummate skill yet always with a sense for possible alter- 
nate ways. Different from many essays on aesthetics, one never loses sight of the 
aesthetic object. Most of all, the prose of the book is in itself an aesthetic product of the 
highest achievement. It has a literary elegance which lives up to the noblest traditions 
of English writers on art. Yet the happy turn of the phrase is never put down for its own 
sake. Thus one finds in the third part some wonderfully incisive remarks on the relation- 
ship of the artist to his society, on genius and on the mission of creation as ‘‘a symbol 
and a symptom of collective realities involving the fate of society.”’ 

Hopefully the author speaks of his intention to follow this volume up by a second part. 
His premature death has deprived us of a great promise. Not for a long time has this re- 
viewer read a more excellent interpretation of artistic creation as a cultural phenomenon. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 


Panorsky, ERwin. Galileo as a Critic of the Arts. The Hague, 1954, Martinus Nijhoff, 
pp. 41, 16 pls., $1.75. 

Galileo was very fond of a work of his which is now rather forgotten, the Consideraziont 
al Tasso. It is a detailed commentary on the Gerusalemme Liberata in which the value of 
Tasso’s work is compared passage by passage with that of corresponding selections from 
Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, much to the disadvantage of the former. The reader soon realizes 
that Galileo passionately hated Tasso’s use of the art of poetry. This hatred has remained 
incomprehensible to historians. Their conclusion (in view of the great fame and obvious 
merit of Tasso) has been that the great scientist was a poor critic of the arts. 

Mr. Panofsky’s reading of the Considerazioni is guided by Galileo’s occasional references 
to certain contemporary works of the visual arts, the style of which clearly demonstrated, 
in Galileo’s eyes, the character he deplored in the Gerusalemme Liberata. These are all 
works of Mannerists. Mr. Panofsky deduces from the text and from other material, notably 
a splendid letter of Galileo on the distinction of the styles of painting and sculpture, that 
the guiding principles of Galileo’s taste were classical. Galileo’s attack on Tasso must 
therefore be understood in the light of the natural conflict between classicism and Man- 
nerism which entered a new and decisive phase in the early seventeenth century. 

We cannot thank Mr. Panofsky enough for having brought back Galileo onto the scene 
of aesthetics. The Considerazioni (even if redundant in their polemics) are perhaps the’ 
most emphatie and practical demonstration of the convictions of a lover of the art of the 
Renaissance that we have. Galileo’s language is spirited and to the point, and the constant 
comparisons of texts are an excellent guide to the study of style. A special source of joy 
and of discovery is his discussion of the proper limitations of the use of allegory, and of 
the role of humor and irony in art. 

One cannot read Galileo’s work without wondering about the true character and worth 
of Mannerist art. The proper question is not easily formulAted. Mannerism is not really a 
spiritual movement. It has no theoreticians, no platform, no contemporary defenders. 
Whatever it is, it is very flexible. It reflects an attitude rather than a conviction. Does 
it, (as Galileo believed), or does it not represent a debasement of the nobility of the Ren- 
aissance ideals in art? Modern observers find questions of this kind illegitimate in almost 
any context, but especially in one like this. It was, after all, to a considerable extent the 
study of the sequence of the styles here involved—Renaissance, Mannerism, and Baroque 


that led art historians to believe that each style must be judged in the terms of its own 
values. 


Mr. Panofsky approaches this problem obliquely.! In a comparison of three pictures 


' For a discussion of the fundamental question involved, see Mr. Panofsky’s review of 
Heinrich Woelfflin’s Grundbegriffe der Kunstgeschichte, ‘‘Das Problem des Stils in der 
bildenden Kunst,’’ Zeitschrift fuer Aesthetik und Kunstwissenschaft, X (Stuttgart, 1915), 
460-467. 
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of the Madonna by Raphael, Vasari, and Annibale Carracci, respectively, he shows (in 
agreement with Walter Friedlinder) that the styles of the Renaissance and of the early 
Baroque are not as essentially different as had been made out. Certain methods employed 
in the representation of visual appearances are indeed different, but the responses of the 
heart and of the intellect to the works of Raphael and of Annibale are as much the same 
as they—both—differ from the response to the work of the Mannerist Vasari. Annibale 
wanted to return to the tradition of simplicity and greatness of the High Renaissance, 
and Mr. Panofsky, by directing our eye to the meaning of what the works of Raphael and 
of Annibale have in common (rather than to what separates them), shows us that he sue 
ceeded. 

His account is strictly non-partisan, but it permits us to see that classicism and Man 
nerism are not of equal merit: ‘‘Galileo’s aesthetic judgments—whether of music, painting, 
or poetry,—thus appear to be dictated by a consistent principle, or if you will, by an in 


surmountable prejudice: a classicistic prejudice in favor of simplicity, order, and separa 


tion des genres, and against complexity, imbalance and all kinds of conflation.’’? This is 
as far as Mr. Panofsky will go. The historian refuses to become a critic. Mr. Panofsky 
shows us that the conflict between classicism and Mannerism was inevitable, but does not 
tell us whether, or in what respects, he thinks that Galileo’s attack on Tasso was justified 
We may, perhaps, assume that, mutatis mutandum, he follows the illustrious example of 
Annibale Carracci of whom he tells us that ‘. .. [he] is said to have been drawn into a 
conversation of this kind, [a debate between supporters of Tasso and of Ariosto| and after 
a long silence, to have left the room with the remark that he thought Raphael the great 
est of all painters.’’ Instead of letting himself be drawn into a contest between giants, 
Mr. Panofsky changes the subject of his investigation. 

He proposes that Galileo’s steadfast refusal to recognize the Keplerian modifications 
of the Copernican system was intimately connected with the love of harmony and the 
attitude towards fitness which governed his aesthetic views. This daring excursion of an 
art historian into the field of astronomy takes up the second and larger part of this little 
book. It has received the admiring attention of historians of science. 


Poitier Fea 


WALKER, JOHN. Bellini and Titian at Ferrara, A Study of Styles and Taste. London, 1956, 

Phaidon, pp. 132, 70 pls., $8.50. 

We know from Vasari that one of the loveliest pictures in the National Gallery at Wash 
ington, Bellini’s Feast of the Gods, was in some manner touched up by Titian soon after 
it had been delivered to its original owner, Duke Alfonso I of Ferrara. The nucleus of Mr 
Walker’s book is a presentation of his study of a sequence of x-ray photographs of the 
painting which were taken under his direction at the National Gallery. Thanks to his 
exemplary work we can now see with reasonable accuracy what changes Titian made and 
in a ghostlike x-ray vision—what Bellini’s original was like. The changes are considerable, 
the principal one being the introduction of a huge mountain, extending far into the back 
ground, in the place of a row of trees which ran parallel to the picture plane in the middle 
ground of Bellini’s original. 

One naturally wonders why Titian took the trouble to change a picture that had only 
recently been completed by a great master, or why he was even allowed to do so. Mr. Walker 
takes us back to Ferrara and introduces us (to the extent that extensive but vague evi 
dence permits) to the duke’s collection. Among its most glorious contents were three 
paintings by Titian which, together with Bellini’s work formed a kind of ensemble. They 
are The Andrians and The Feast of Venus (now in the Prado) and Bacchus and Ariadne 
(in the National Gallery in London). To what extent the four pictures are related in sub 


2 This is Mr. Panofsky’s most committing statement on the subject. It is taken from 
a condensed and revised version of the essay which appeared in /sis, 47, part 1, No. 147 
(March 1956), 3-15. 

3Cf. Alexandre Koyré: “Attitude esthétique et pensée scientifique,’ Critique, No. 100 
101 (Sept.-Oct. 1955), 8385-847, and Edward Rosen, /sis, op. ci’., 78-80. Cf. also Mr. Panof 
sky’s ‘‘More on Galileo and the Arts,’’ Jsis, 47, part 2, No. 148 (June 1956 
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ject matter is not clear. Mr. Walker, wisely perhaps, restricts himself to giving a careful 
account of the literature discussing it. His attention is focused on the stylistic significance 
of the changes made by Titian. He easily succeeds in demonstrating that they are as char- 
acteristic of the style of the cinquecento as Bellini’s work was of that of the quattrocento. 
In an added study of pictures from later periods which either copied or closely imitated 
one or the other of the four works from Ferrara, Mr. Walker discusses in detail several simi- 
lar changes in representation—only now it is Titian who appears to be behind the times. 
“Just as comparison of the original and the final versions of The Feast of the Gods discloses 
the changes in style between the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, so a comparison of 
Titian’s Bacchanals and Rubens’ copies shows the differences between the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries aud between Latin and Northern aesthetics. Like the alteration to 
The Feast of the Gods these copies are in a way the most precise of all art criticism for they 
criticize shapes with shapes, not shapes with words: that is, by refashioning The Venus 
Worship and The Andrians Rubens demonstrates how, in his opinion, Titian’s work might 
have been improved, how style had changed in a hundred years and how Northern taste 
differed from Latin taste.’ 

Spectators who may have wondered about the casual representation of the gods in 
The Feast of the Gods will find that one of the results of Mr. Walker’s study of the x-ray 
photographs gives them even more to wonder about. It would be practically impossible 
to identify the gods in the painting (or even to recognize them as divinities) were it not 
for their various attributes which, in a curiously discreet way, are painted near them. 
Mr. Walker shows us that in all likelihood these were added by Titian. What effect then 
did Bellini have in mind when he painted the gods hidden, as it were? Did Titian want to 
change the character of the painting or did he merely intend to make it easier for the spec- 
tator to discover the gods in their burlesque disguise? Could the mountain which Titian 
added be a representation of ‘shady Ida’’ in the vales of which, according to Ovid, the 
Feast of the Gods took place? 

I think that questions of this kind are important in the study of style as well as of sub- 
ject matter. It would, for example, affect our notion of quattrocento painting if we knew 
that Bellini’s painting meant to tease the spectator. Moreover, we might be even better 
entertained. 

Puivipe FeEsu 


Keres, Groray. The New Landscape in Art and Science. Foreword by John E. Burchard 
and contributions by 17 other writers. Chicago, 1956, Paul Theobold, pp. 384, 452 ills., 
some in color, $15.50. 

FrEININGER, ANDREAS. The Anatomy of Nature. New York, 1956, Crown, pp. 168, 176 ills. 
and an illustrated appendix on the author’s methods, $5.95. 

Briefly, the new landscape of Professor Kepes’s title is the scientific image as it is dis- 
played by a variety of photographic techniques in scientific service, and its derivations and 
analogues in modern painting, sculpture, and architecture; but this summary statement 
can hardly prepare the reader or viewer for the immense riches in the imagery presented. 
The theme of relationship between the images of modern science and modern art is not 


’ 


a new one, but it has been pursued by Professor Kepes with a devotion of many years, and 
a few readers may have been fortunate enough to see the first presentation of part of the 
materials in an exhibition mourited by the author at M.I.T. in 1951. 

Professor Kepes has stated his objectives in the opening paragraphs of his preface: 
“This book is meant to be looked at more than read. It is a picture book, arranged to bring 
attention to a newly emerged aspect of nature, hitherto invisible but now revealed by 
science and technology. Primarily a body of material is presented rather than scientific 
information or esthetic theory. The material is organized to help the reader to see, with 
the hope that he will grasp significant connections for himself.’’ 

“Although suggestive rather than definitive and tentative rather than conclusive, this 
book has an admittedly ambitious purpose. The customary modes of presentation are 


inadequate to realize this purpose; and an attempt is made here to develop a new form of 


communication.’ 
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Mr. Burchard in his Foreword identifies six ‘“‘levels’’ of interest and value; though I 
do not think he intends the levels to form a hierarchy in the order in which he names them 
(1) the presentational beauty of the photographs; (2) the presentation of the unity of 
nature in analogous forms underlying the apparent confusion of phenomena; (3) the sug 
gestion of the essential unity of science and the arts; (4) the stimuli of ‘new landscapes”’ 
for artists to interpret; (5) the hope the author expresses that as we understand the new 
science better we will fear its knowledge less; (6) a new inducement “to keep our eyes 
open as we go through the world.”’ 

A great deal more could be said under each of these headings than there is space for in 
this review, which must be limited to one or two more or less superficial comments. With 
out denying the claims that are made for the exciting stimulus and important implications 
of the images, the book itself would be a phenomenal chaos analogous to that whieh Mr 
Burchard ascribes to nature, were it not provided with its own (Mr. Kepes’s) conceptualized 
structure as set out in the ten sections of the Table of Contents, and in the more detailed 
commentary of the contributing essays. The multitudinous quotations, ancient and modern, 
oriental and occidental, with which the major text and the “‘illustrations’’ are interspersed, 
would alone provide almost a textbook of ideas about the organization of the world in 
which we find ourselves; and like any other text or compendium of comparable scope, it 
is not one to attempt to digest at a continuous sitting. In short, Iam not sure that Professor 
Kepes’s delight in his plants has not led him to overstock his garden, if a grasp of the rela 
tion of the detail to the pattern of the whole is primarily intended. This, | know, is some 
thing that I, for one, shall arrive at only as the book is taken down and returned many 
times to its shelf. Perhaps, after all, the virtual recommendation to begin by visually 
browsing, with which he opens his Preface, was wise, but I doubt if anyone with a phil 
osophical tendency of mind will be inclined to stop there 

The similarity of Mr. Feininger’s intention can be exemplified by a brief quotation 
from his Foreword also: “It is the purpose of this book to document the unity of natural 
things, their interdependence and their similarity; to show the beauty of the living func 
tional form; perhaps to foreshadow the ultimate findings of science—a simple universal 
plan; and to make you feel related to the rocks and the plants and the animals—you, an 
integral part of nature, a part of the universe.’’ 

Mr. Feininger’s and Professor Kepes’s volumes are very different in size and in organiza 
tional complexity, but perhaps the distinction between them can best be indicated by 
relating them to the two levels of education identified by Whitehead, who recommended 


each for its distinctive functions: Mr. Feininger’s book is the more romantic in approach, 


Mr. Kepes’s the more intellectual. As a photographer and a judge of photography Mr 
Feininger hardly needs new praise. His is a master’s eye for light and form; the greater 
part of the photographs are his own, and once more he covers himself with honors. Unlike 
Mr. Kepes’s collection, relatively few seem to have been taken in elaborately managed 
circumstances such as those of a laboratory of other than photographic kind. The bulk 
have been taken out of doors and by methods that are available to anyone 

These two volumes appear at a significant moment when the philosophy of the Image 
and the nascent science of Kiconies are receiving increasing attention. Both (Mr. Kepe: 
with greater determination) attempt to heal what Professor Melvin Rader recently identi 
fied as ‘“‘The Great Schism’’ in contemporary culture, the supposed antinomy, and the 
all-too-patent antipathy between ‘‘Art’’ and “‘Science’”’ (‘‘The Artist as Outsider,’’ JAAC 
[March 1958], pp. 310ff). It is possible that the modern painter and sculptor may be brought 
by these images to feel that their imaginative processes have a greater kinship with ‘De 
sign in Nature’’ and be less inclined to turn inward on themselves than has been the case 
in recent years, but in conclusion I would like to draw attention to one limit to this hope 
and to suggest that the great schism goes deeper than the presentational images of photog 
raphy can reach, since it is not only in our notions (images and concepts) about the uni 
verse at large, but more particularly in our notions about ourselves 

The development of science has depended almost entirely on the application of mathe 
maties and formal logic to presentations of the kind represented here. But we obtain the 


‘sense of ourselves’’ as wholes not in the main by looking, nor even by thinking, but b 
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acting (behaving). It is questionable whether such presentations as these will do much 
to heal the great schism unless, as Professor Kepes hopes, they encourage an active rela- 
tion between the inner and the outer world. Though there is no evidence of it in his present 
work, except in its format and layout, Professor Kepes is himself not merely a photographer 
of motion, but a distinguished painter and designer. Modesty has presumably prevented 
him from exemplifying this relation in his own work more fully, but in the context of 
the cultural problem that both authors have in mind, creative activity (and I mean quite 
literally bodily behavior) is, I believe, a most important factor. Mr. Feininger is not, so 
far as I know, personally, a painter or designer, though that is certainly the mold in which 
his mind has been formed. Nevertheless, the photograph of himself, carrying his tripod 
and peering out of a mountain-backed plain which appears on the back of the dust-jacket 
of his book, suggests that in his case also a particular activity has been potent in the formu- 
lation of his mind and personality: the activity, literally, of ‘travel in search.’ 
Joun ALFORD 


NEUMANN, Ertcn. The Great Mother. Trans. Ralph Mannheim. New York, 1955, Pantheon 

Books, pp. xliii + 380, 185 pls., 74 ills., $7.50. 

In his preface Neumann states that he has ‘“‘attempted a structural analysis of an arche- 
type’’ in terms of myths and symbols indicative of its “inner growth and dynamic.’’ The 
success of such an attempt depends upon how well the author can reveal the experiential 
reality of an archetype hidden behind the maze of eroded traditions. As a depth psychol- 
ogist and neo- Jungian he feels that a felt emotion stimulated and typified by an archetype 
is a scientific reality. 

rich Neumann limits his study to the feminine archetype yet ambitiously hopes to 
point out our present cultural peril which he feels stems from a one-sided patriarchal 
development. He hopes, with Jung, that the individual will realize the necessity of devel- 
oping a psychic wholeness in which consciousness is allied creatively with the unconscious. 
He proposes it as the beginning of a new and truer humanism. 

He defines an archetype (a primordial image) as an “inward image at work in the human 
psyche.’’ It is not a concrete visual image yet it possesses certain rational elements as well 
as irrational unknown elements. Jung speaks of the myth as a primordial language which 
cannot be equalled for richness and depth by any intellectual formulations. 

Neumann begins with a simple premise, a creation by simple primitive people, and ap- 
plies it to contemporary man. The uroboros, symbolized by the circular snake biting its 
tail, is a “‘symbol of the psychic state of the beginning.’’ This beginning state had, of course, 
all elements, positive and negative, male and female. Later differentiation selects out the 
figure of the archetypal feminine, the great mother and the anima, man’s contra-sexual 
projection, up through the sphere of consciousness to the projected figures in this outer 
world such as the Ngyptian Isis and the pre-Hellenic Gorgon, among others. 

It appears that Neumann, beginning with a powerful yet simple idea, complicates the 
subject by proliferation and finite dissection. Into the definitions of the feminine as good, 
great, or bad, he adds two so-called characters, the elementary and transformative, the 
retaining, and the driving forward to constant change. This simple dichotomy he then 
tries to relate to the anima or soul projection, to man’s experience of woman, to woman’s 
experience of herself, to woman’s relationship to her child, and to the symbolism of fairy 
tales, with the result that the tenuous threads of relationship become confused and lack 
the feeling of validity. 

Neumann then goes on to discuss the central symbolism of the feminine as represented 
by the vessel. He pictures in diagram form a very effective. development of symbols as 


related to body parts which are ideally suited to receive and represent unconscious projec- 
tions. 


This is, perhaps, the major thesis of the book, the primary nature of projection and 
the evolution of unconscious mental processes. Early men occupied a position in the center 
of the world and projected his unconscious images up on it. The ‘“‘world vessel’’ that en- 
compassed him thus was experienced as heaven, earth and its living things, and the under- 
world. 
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Neumann, as a depth-psychologist, does not view history as a developmental straight 
line. By removing historic artifacts and documents from their cultural context he empha 
sizes the psycho-historical development of the human psyche. He develops a universal 
view of mankind, a mankind which embraces a multiplicity of cultures and goals which, 
basically, do not differ much from each other. The psycho-genetic point of view prevails. 

The Freudians approach unconscious symbolism much as a medical practitioner at 
tacks symptoms. They tend to look upon personal repressions as in themselves sufficient 
to produce symbolism and myth. Neumann would, on the other hand, go deep into the 
collective unconscious for the basic framework, which sets the personal stage for reception 
and action of the inner drama. The book, The Great Mother, throws much light on the cen 
tral problems of symbolism such as early emergence, visual approximation, cultural use, 
and emotional meaning. 

This book is an ambitious undertaking and ably carries forward the pioneering of Jung 
It should prove of interest as reference material to artist, psychologist, and aesthetician. 

Tarmo Pasto 


Hatzretp, Hetmut. Trends and Styles in Twentieth-Century Literature, Catholic U. of 

America P., 1957, pp. ix + 262, $4.75. 

Dr. Hatzfeld is not interested in presenting the historical development of French litera 
ture from 1900 to 1955. In a twelve-page Introduction he makes it clear that he wishes 
merely to point out certain trends in twentieth-century French literature that can be 
reduced to the unity of a new type of literature. For this new type of literature he coins 
the word anti-réalisme, obviously using réalisme in the nineteenth-century meaning of the 
word. This anti-réalisme deforms reality by offering a new interpretation of it derived from 
certain aspects of contemporary science, psychology, philosophy, religion, and art. It is 
true that there is often a kind of neo-naturalism connected with sex or cruelty, but, in 
general, all detailed descriptions of daily living are scorned as irrelevant in this new view 


of reality. Proust, one of the first, boasted that not once do any of his characters open a 
window, wash their hands, or put on their overcoat. The new non-realist seeks a kind of 
metaphysical reality; he tries to catch reality in disguise and penetrate the disguise; he 


endeavors to delineate the symbol or myth in what is for him only apparent reality. It 
would seem that what Dr. Hatzfeld calls anti-rcalisme is really a new concept of réalisme; 
traditional realism is rejected for what is believed to be a higher kind of realism 

With the close of the Introduction one is anxious to see the application of this unified 
view of twentieth-century literature, but here one is disappointed. The trends that are 
to be reduced to the unity of the new realism are there in separate chapters treating of a 
number of authors under one heading: ‘“The Individual and the Group in Tension”’; ‘‘Voices 
of Sex, Earth and Clan’’; “Introspection. New Aspects of Love. Acte Gratuit’’; ‘Forms of 
Evasion: Exoticism, Fancy, Dreams’’; “‘I:xistentialist Mngagement’’; ‘Spirituality’; 
“Abstract Art and Pure Poetry.’’ But nowhere is there an analysis of these trends as re 
ducible to the unity of a certain anti-réalisme or new type of realism, and one is left to 
doubt the advisability, even the possibility, of such a classification. The treatment of 
works as illustrating different trends has, it is true, the advantage of giving one a compre 
hensive view of the times and an understanding of literature as part of an historical period, 
but there is certainly a great loss in appreciation of the individual work. In his Preface 
Dr. Hatzfeld says that ‘‘the eritic’s task is to assess the intrinsic meaning of the literary 
artifact, and to contribute to the understanding of it in the light of the historical circum 
stances that brought it into being.’’ But ‘‘the intrinsic meaning of the literary artifact’’ 
is lost in such a wide and surface category as ‘“‘The Individual and Group in Tension,”’ 
where a number of disparate works are too easily explained in the light of this category 
To see, for example, in the heroic literature of Saint-Exupéry and Montherlant, who each 
has a special brand of heroism, only ‘‘The Individual and Group in Tension"’ is to miss 
much of the meaning of the literary artifact. The most acceptable classification dealing with 
varied works is that entitled ‘‘Introspection. New Aspects of Love. Acte Gratuit,’’ where, 
among others, the works of Marcel Proust are particularly well analyzed. In the last chap 
ter, ‘Collective Stylistic Achievement,’’ Dr. Hatzfeld seems at his best. Here he does 
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reduce variety to unity as regards language. In a rather selective sampling of passages 
taken from twentieth-century texts, he skillfully and clearly demonstrates that there is 
a new style of transformed language derived from surrealism and the simultaneity of 
movie technique. One would wish that Dr. Hatzfeld might devote a whole book to just 
such a study. 

Dr. Hatzfeld’s extensive culture makes this book a little encyclopedia of modern 
thinking. In addition, in the footnotes one has an excellent, up-to-date, special bibliog 
raphy, and there is an equally fine general selective bibliography at the end of the book. 
Finally, any teacher or student will be grateful for the handy digests of works such as the 
16 volumes of Marcel Proust’s A la recherche du temps perdu and the 27 volumes of Jules 
Romain’s Les Hommes de bonne volonté. 


Sister Mary GratTia, O.P. 


Wuite, Joun. The Birth and Rebirth of Pictorial Space. London, 1957, Faber and Faber, 

pp. 288, 64 pls., 63 s 

Not since Panofsky’s ‘Die Perspektive als Symbolische Form” (Vortraege der Bibliothek 
Warburg, 1924-25 [Leipzig, 1927|) has there appeared a book of similar importance for 
the understanding of the development of the space concept in Western art. The differ 
ence in the titles of the two studies is in itself indicative. Panofsky, undoubtedly guided 
in the cheice of his title by Ernst Cassirer’s philosophy of cultural symbolism (the first 
volume appeared in 1923), emphasized primarily the function of perspective as a mode 
of seeing, expressive of a mode of conceiving the world. John White, on the other hand, 
uses the term ‘‘pictorial space’’ and not ‘‘perspective.’’ His main concern is with the strictly 
aesthetic function of the various modes of depth construction and their contribution to 
the gradual emergence of ‘‘pictorial space.’’ Such an analysis is difficult and occasionally 
strenuous for the reader, yet one is rewarded by the constant interaction of the intellectual 
and the aesthetic acumen of the writer, by the thoroughness of his observations, by his 
mastery of the field and by a fine literary form. In short, this is a fundamental book for 
the deeper understanding of the character of Western painting in antiquity and during 
the Renaissance. 

By a justifiable procedure the book begins against its own title with the rebirth of pic 
torial space and only in the last chapter is the birth of it introduced. Yet this last chapter 
is of great importance because, against the skepticism of most writers on this subject, 
the author believes on the literary (Vitruvius, Pliny, Lucian) and the visual evidence 
(from Pompeii) that Greek art somewhere between the fifth and the first century discovered 
the vanishing point. His conclusions seemed to this reviewer convincing. In the later 
Pompeian styles the vanishing point construction is replaced by empirical observation 
without vanishing point. How the abnegation of so primary an invention can be explained, 
is a question which the author does not ask. In this way Pompeii emerges as a clear pre 
figuration of the two main streams of spatial patterns in the Renaissance. These two modes 
of construction appear clearly in the first center of spatial rendition in mural art—in the 
frescoes of the Upper Church of San Francesco in Assisi. From this church the book takes 
its departure. Here the author finds, on the one hand, the representatives of the extreme 
oblique recession, climaxing in the Sienese art of the Lorenzettis, and, on the other hand, 
the masters of “synthetic perspective’ whieh derives the space-image from a foreshortened 
frontal view. The latter is the mode of Giotto and most of the Florentine painters in whom 
the ideal of stability prevails 

A third and completely new mode of representation appears then with Leonardo who 
according to Cellini—introduced the sideway and upward perspective. This, however, 


ean be done only on a curved surface which conceives of the painter’s space not in the 
form of a cube—as A]berti did—but in the form of a sphere, the shape in which eye and 
universe reflect each other. This chapter on Leonardo, although by necessity more con 


jectural than the others (Leonardo’s treatise on optics has disappeared or never existed 
in finished form), represents one of the most important and original contributions of the 
book. In the discussion of Leonardo it is a disadvantage that the contribution of Mantegna 
to spatial illusionism, including “upward perspective,’’ is too briefly dealt with. Together 
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with the chapter on antiquity this chapter on Leonardo leads our understanding of the 
problem of pictorial space far beyond the previous state of knowledge. 

Carefully, step by step, the work of all of the main painters of the fourteenth and the 
first part of the fifteenth century is examined as to their approach to pictorial space, 
and for the first time in such a‘study the contribution of color to the various inventions 
is not overlooked. In short, it is always the form-reality of space rendition which is kept 
before our eyes and not the mathematical-geometrical aspect of the problem. The deter 
mination to see consistently the abstract means in the service of sensory aesthetic ends 
raises the book beyond all previous explorations in this field. The result is a work in which 
art history as a science has once more been fundamentally established. 

ALFRED NEUMEYER 


Lep.ey, Ray (ed.). The Language of Value. Columbia U. P., 1957, pp. 428, $6.50 

Despite the recent inroads of intuitionism, emotivism, and existentialism, the phi 
losophy of value is still dominated in America by an indigenous cognitivist naturalism which 
maintains broadly that value judgments are ways of knowing and that the status of value 
is confined to nature, including man and society. This prevalent view, moreover, is friendly 
to the application of scientific methods of experiment and formal analysis within the field 
of value theory. Adhering to the symposium organization of the earlier, widely acclaimed 
Value: A Cooperative Inquiry, Ray Lepley brings out in The Language of Value a dozen 
original essays by a host of luminaries, followed by comments and responses, and capped 
by two papers surveying the entire project, one by R. 8S. Hartman employing formal anal 
ysis in terms of the ‘‘Levels of Value Language,’’ and the other by (the editor) written 


from ‘“‘an inclusive experimental standpoint.’’ The Language of Value exhibits a remark 
able unity of viewpoint which, subordinating the disputes that crackle in the comments, 
constitutes a forceful, subtly-argued case for naturalism and cognitivism, the naturalism, 
for examples, so ably expounded in W. Moore’s opening paper and the cognitivism superbly 
presented in 8. C. Pepper’s ‘Evaluation and Discourse.’’ Here we find intuitionism un 
questionably outdated, as shown by A. C. Garnett’s cogent ‘A Non Normative Definition 
of ‘Good,””’ and emotivism on the defensive before the criticisms of I}. M. Adams, H. Fin 
garette, and R. B. Brandt, though gamely replying in the comments of H. Feig! and C 
Stevenson. We also glimpse a new science of ‘‘formal axiologic’’ in R.S. Hartman’s formid 
ably technical paper, ‘‘Value Propositions.’’ 

While The Language of Value possesses the invaluable advantage of self-criticism with 


the comments sharply underscoring whatever defects the individual papers contain, it 


does suffer somewhat from wearisome repetition, as the symposiasts summarize each other's 
views. Further, excepting perhaps only I. 8. Robinson's careful ‘‘The Languages of Sign 
Theory and Value Theory’’ and Ian MeGreal’s delightful dialogue, ‘‘The Third Man,”’ the 
papers do not effectively concentrate on the topie presumably promised by the title. And 
though undoubtedly all the papers have some bearing on aesthetics and aesthetic value, 
ethics and moral value well-nigh monopolize the discussion. In fact, the essays of Charles 
Morris and H. N. Lee alone can be singled out as directly relevant to aesthetics 

in “Significance, Signification and Painting,’’ Charles Morris proposes to correct the 
absence of an experimental approach to questions of value by devising a testing proce 
dure whereby groups of persons make P-ratings (preferences) and A-ratings (appraisals) 
of paintings. Since it is found that the variability of A-ratings for different subjects and 
the differences between A-ratings and P-ratings for the same subject rule out respectively 
the views that value signs denote properties of objects alone and that value signs merely 
express subjective feelings, while the correlations between P-ratings, types of paintings, 
and personalities of subjects, indicate that subjects tend to prefer paintings that represent 
or symbolize an objective situation conformable to their personalities, Morris concludes 
that value signs attest to the subject’s anticipation that the object will satisfy his needs 
Waiving objections, such as MeGreal’s (pp. 274-277), against the particulars of Morris 
experimental technique, we find here a promising suggestion for future experiment in the 
area of aesthetics and art criticism 


Charging the contributors to The Language of Value with wrongly making ‘ the 
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implicit assumption that ethics is the center of value theory”’ (p. 304), H. N. Lee sounds 
the severest criticism against the undertaking. As Lee states in his lucid essay, 
“The Meaning of ‘Intrinsie Value’’’: ‘‘An axiology that takes its point of departure from 
moral value and treats aesthetic value casually or not at all is manifestly inadequate’”’ 
(p. 187). Lee proffers a profound analysis of value which views the value contexture as a 
complex tetradic relation between an object, a conative-affective organism, an actual 
contact or transaction between the two, and a dependent, functional property designated 
by the term ‘‘value.’’ He focuses on affection as the positive evaluating factor, and defines 
intrinsic value as belonging to an object.‘‘. .. when the positive evaluating factor is part 
of the actual transaction of the value contexture’’ (p. 189). ‘‘Aesthetie value best illus- 
trates ... intrinsic value’’ (p. 189). Hence “. . . aesthetic value is the value par excellence, 
and... aesthetics is the core of value theory’’ (p. 304). 

Prompted by Lee’s repeated disclaimer of ontology (on page 331 he says, “‘. . . my paper 
is semantically oriented, not ontologically’’), one is led to query: Is a theory of value, 
even 4 semantics theory of value, possible without ontology? Doesn’t the attempt to turn 
one’s back on ontology finally result in a covert and uncritical metaphysical axiology? 

ANDREW J. Reck 


BuLLouGnu, Mpwarp. Aesthetics: Lectures and Essays. Edited, with an introduction, by 

Elizabeth M. Wilkinson. Stanford U. P., 1957, pp. xliili + 158, $4.50. 

Bullough’s paper ‘“‘ ‘Psychical Distance’ as a Factor in Art and an Aesthetic Principle,” 
first published in the British Journal of Psychology in 1912, has by now become something 
of a landmark in modern aesthetic theory and assures Bullough a place in any subsequent 
history of aesthetics. This paper reformulated and clarified a concept which had remained 
obscure though its importance had long been recognized and contributed a new and useful 
term to the vocabulary of aesthetics. It is useful to have ‘“Psychical Distance’”’ reprinted 
here in full in a context which throws some light on the development of the idea and shows 
us also the viewpoint which led Bullough to overestimate its importance. 

Along with this paper the present volume contains ‘“The Modern Conception of Aesthet 
ics,’ a course of lectures delivered at Cambridge in 1907, and ‘‘Mind and Medium in 
Art,’’ published originally in 1920 as part of a symposium. The latter two papers extend 
our acquaintance with the range of Bullough’s thought and the excellence of his style, 
but the core of his reputation will remain, I believe, the idea of psychical distance. 

Edward Bullough lived and taught during a period when psychology was thought to 
hold the key to the solution of the problems of aesthetics. Though he had no such simple, 
naive faith in psychology as some others have evinced, Bullough did think that the most 
promising object of investigation was ‘‘aesthetic consciousness.’’ He writes, ‘“The subject 
matter of modern ‘psychological’ aesthetics is the aesthetic impression upon the recipient 
consciousness, the study of the effects produced by the contemplation, primarily, of works 
of art.’’ We are no longer quite so confident that the future of aesthetics lies wholly in 
that direction; the problems of aesthetics have not all been solved by being translated 
into the language of psychology, though there is little doubt that psychological investiga 
tions have contributed much to our understanding. Nevertheless, Bullough’s lectures 
“The Modern Conception of Aesthetics’? provide an excellent introduction to aesthetics 
and to twentieth-century aesthetic theory. With admirable clarity Bullough defines and 
defends aesthetics as a theoretical discipline and explores briefly the problems within its 
purview. Though his orientation stresses ‘‘psychological aesthetics’? Bullough’s treat 
ment of the field is exemplary in that he does not insist that all aesthetic questions are 
psychological, and he is always aware of the multiplicity and diversity of art objects and 
our ‘‘widely divergent’? ways of enjoying them and of the range and complexity of the 
problems of aesthetics. Some of his most interesting remarks are about what he calls ‘‘aes 
thetic culture,’’ i.e., ‘the aesthetic consciousness extended to other spheres and applied 
to Life in general.’ 

“Mind and Medium in Art’’ is a thorough and careful treatment of a question made 
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controversial by Croce but which no longer arouses aestheticians. Bullough’s discussion 
of the relation of the artist to his medium is clear and persuasive and worth reading 
ALEXANDER SESONSKE 


Farnswortu, Pau. R. The Social Psychology of Music. New York, 1958, Dryden Press, 
pp. xiv + 304, $4.50. 

This book is a long needed, most useful and profitable reference volume. It puts into 
handy and condensed form hundreds of studies otherwise unavailable to student and 
teacher. There is no imbalance; every aspect, experimental, theoretical, and controversial 
is explored with equal and impartial thoroughness, whether cul-de-sac or thoroughway 

Mr. Farnsworth, essentially a social psychologist of wide reputation, develops a cul 
tural relativistic point of view which has long been a minority, but if our century is fast 
becoming a majority point of view in aesthetics and in criticism. Amassing all possible 
research and tempering his interpretation with caution, the sheer weight of the evidence 
lends authority to his theses. 

The first function of psychological aesthetics is descriptive, its second causal, its third 
forecasting. These functions are illustrated and substantiated, but the possibility of experi 
mental psychology yielding musical absolutes is gently but firmly repudiated. ‘‘Taste 
follows no absolute metaphysical rules. And even if natural science variables are among 
the determiners of taste—as they may well be—their importance must be slight at best 
All the evidence so far gathered points to the relativity of taste, to the fact that it is cul 
ture-bound not culture-free....The teaching of taste then is essentially a process of 
indoctrination and the material to be learned differs somewhat from culture to culture 
and from period to period.”’ 

The scheme of the chapters is effective and is enhanced by brief summaries and a final 
glossary. Chapters on the musical scale, the interval, melody, and the language of musie 
lead up to the nature of musical taste and its measurement. Musical abilities and their 
measurement follow, with properly extensive treatment, and some specific applications 
of music to therapy and industry are more briefly described. 

The author is a scholar; for a quarter of a century he has carried forward the psychology 
of music, attracted other students to it, dissected its problems, probed its boundaries, 
invented new methods, and moved forward far beyond any other worker in this major 
field. The book is more easily read by the psychologist or social scientist than by the artist 
or philosopher. Data and arguments employ the precise and pedestrian vocabulary of indi 
vidual differences, interpersonal adjustments, stimuli and mores, involuntary transfer, 
even correlation and factor analysis. ‘‘Psychologists who have interested themselves in 
the aesthetics of music aim to be scientists. They try to handle their experimental vari 
ables according to accepted rules of science, and to treat their findings with a reasonable 
degree of statistical sophistication.’’ The general style, too, is simple, terse, and factual 
There are no obscurities but neither are there climaxes. The minutiae of each area are all 
in order, but the vistas seem somewhat bleak and lacking in charm 

Artist and philosopher will find this book perhaps a little strange and difficult, but very 
rewarding, for the author is the first to admit that since causal relations are rarely simple, 
therefore, ‘‘many fascinating musical problems cannot be studied by the aid of the analytic 
techniques currently used by the psychologist.’’ His encyclopaedic summaries will give 
them a sounder footing for their own explorations in the territory beyond 

Kare HevNner MvELLER 


Mace, C. A. (ed.). British Philosophy in the Mid-Century: A Cambridge Symposium. New 
York, 1957, Maemillan Co., pp. 396, $5.25 
This is a collection of essays, of somewhat uneven quality, written by British philos 
ophers especially for this volume; there are no reprints. Some of the essays summarize 
recent developments in specific branches of philosophy; others discuss particular philo 


sophical problems. The single essay on aesthetics which concludes the volume—‘‘Some 
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Problems of Modern Aesthetics’? by Theodore Redpath—and which is the sole concern of 
this review, is of the second type. 

The first of the two parts of this essay is entitled ‘“The Meaning of a Poem.’’ Its main 
concern is to discover how the meaning of a poem is determined. Two suggestions are 
discussed: that the poem means what the poet at the time of writing intended it to mean, 
and that it means what readers take it to mean (and since readers take it many different 
ways, it would have many meanings). For many reasons which the author discusses at 
some length, both these alternatives are rejected. Instead, he analyzes ‘“‘the meaning of 
a poem’’ in terms of a class of experiences (the poem itself is not identified with a class 
of experiences, as Richards does, but the meaning of the poem is). Which class of experi 
ences? Not those which the poem does evoke, but those which it ought to evoke. What is 
to determine what the words of the poem ought to evoke? Here no one single criterion is 
given, but several are suggested briefly: one is ‘“‘the meanings of the words in that order 
in the language system which prevailed at the time when they were written” (p. 373); an- 
other is that which gives the poem or passage the most clearness and coherence—whether 
or not this is the meaning the poet himself intended. 

The last point, namely how one is to determine what experiences ought to be evoked, 
is the crucial one, on which the author’s entire argument depends; and in view of this he 
should surely have developed it more fuily instead of devoting only the last page and a 
half to it. His treatment of it is marred not only by its brevity and incompleteness but 
by the fact that he uses the word ‘‘meaning”’ itself (in the phrase ‘‘the meaning of the 
poem’’) ambiguously, and this leads him into unnecessary difficulties. It appears to me 
that sometimes, especially in talking about the meaning of a line or a passage, one answers 
the question ‘‘What is its meaning?’’ by re-stating the line in other (more idiomatic) terms 
(e.g., “‘Leaving thine outgrown shel! on life’s unresting sea’’—what does that mean?), or 
by stating in other words what this word or phrase stood for at the time the poem was writ 
ten. But sometimes when we talk about the meaning of a poem we are talking about the 
effects which the reading of the lines has (or should have) on the reader: the images it evokes, 
the feelings or emotions or moods it arouses. Presumably the first of these two senses is 
an essential precursor to the second: unless one knews what a passage means in the first 
sense, one does not have sufficient textual basis tot ascertaining what states should be 
evoked in the reader. The apparent plausibility of the author’s solution to the problem 
depends, I think, on running together these two senses of ‘‘meaning’’ (nor are these the 


only senses of “‘meaning’’ employed in that mysterious phrase ‘‘the meaning of the poem’’). 


For, while his first criterion, the ‘‘meanings of the words that prevailed at the time they 


’ 


were written,’’ is doubtless important in determining the meaning in the first sense, it 
does not answer questions about the second; and indeed, virtually no hint is given as to 
how ‘‘meaning”’ in the second sense is to be determined. But this problem is not seen be- 
cause these two senses of ‘‘meaning’’ are run together in the essay. 

The second part of the essay deals with the question: what is the relation between the 
verdict (whether favorable or unfavorable) on a work of art and the reasons given in sup 
port of that verdict? Do the reasons entail the verdict? (For example, it is said that Jane 
Austen’s Emma is a good novel because it shows a deep knowledge of human nature, be- 
cause the language is always clear and alive, ete.) The author’s view is that, while in fact 
no list of these ‘‘good-making”’ qualities has been given which is known to be complete, if 
such a set were given, they would entail a favorable verdict on the novel. (This sounds 
suspiciously tautological, for a person who denied the entailment in a given case might 
insist that the list was not complete.) It seems to me, however, that the author gets side- 
tracked in his discussion through a confusion of categories. He wants to distinguish the 
question ‘“‘What is the relation between propositions about the good qualities of the poem 
and the judgment that the poem as a whole is good’’ from the question ‘‘What is the rela 
tion between the consideration that the poem has various good qualities and the judgment 
that it is a good poem.”’ He decides that the answer to the first question is ‘‘a logical rela 
tion’’ and to the second ‘‘partly logical.’’ But I do not know what this conclusion comes to, 


’ 


for Tam not clear what the word “consideration’’ means here: if it means ‘‘proposition,”’ 
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the second question is the same as the first one, and the relation may or may not be one 


of entailment; but if it means a psychological state of fonsidering something, then surely 


there can be no logical relation: events in the world may be related to each other causally, 
but not logically, for the latter applies only to propositions. (If one says that ‘‘considera 
tion’? means “‘judgment,’’ the same reply holds; the word ‘‘judgment’’ splits into the 
same two senses that ‘‘consideration’’ does.) Again, he asks, would there be a contradiction 
involved if the consideration that the novel had the ‘“good-making”’ qualities qu, qe, q 
qn caused the verdict that the novel was a bad one (p. 380)? This sentence is not easily 
rendered intelligible: surely there would be no contradiction in anything's causing anything 
else; the only context in which the notion of contradiction applies is that of propositions. 
But shorn of these and other confusions, and without certain necessary qualifications 
the author’s position seems to be this: that whereas a sufficiently (!) long list of proposi 
tions stating ‘‘good-making”’ properties does entail the verdict that the poem is good, 
the proposition that the poem has certain bare qualities (“bare’’? meaning neutral, with 
no commitment as to whether they are good or bad) does not entail any value-conclusion 
The relation in the latter case is, he says, ‘merely causal;’’ but this phrase seems to be 
used by the author to mean only that the relation is not one of entailment. This seems 
like a poverty-stricken conclusion to come to after so much thrashing about. One wishes 
that the author had considered such arguments as are advanced by Arnold Isenberg in 
his essay ‘‘Critical Communication” in attempting to deal with this complex issue. A few 
pleasant sparks of insight appear along the way, but on the whole it would seem that the 
mountain hath produced a mouse. 


Joun Hosrer 


Ogata, Aatos. Aestheticism and Oscar Wilde. Helsinki, 1954, The Finnish Academy of 

Science and Letters, 2 vols., pp. 501, 1800m. 

This work, on the whole, fulfills its author’s aim of exploring the unity between Wilde’s 
‘verbal epicureanism”’ and his personality, and Mr. Ojala has performed a large task of 
measurement, cataloguing, and description. It is regrettable, however, that after his 
elaborate ground work he fails to take the next very important step, a full critical appraisal 
of Wilde, the writer. His few judgments, scattered unobtrusively throughout the work, 
are for the most part sound. 

The two volumes open with a survey of the history, psychology, and philosophy of 
aestheticism—a big assignment, and the result is somewhat fragmentary. By contrast, 
the succeeding chapters of Part I are energetic and highly readable discussions of Wilde 
as aesthete and developing artist. The poet’s erratic methods of work and the contradic 
tions between his artistic standards and his practice are carefully traced. With the excep 
tion, however, of a helpful analysis of William Morris’ considerable influence on Wilde 
this part remains a skillfully handled pastiche of the work of other scholars, a few not 
seen in perspective. 


“é 


The second volume, ‘‘a tabulation of style,’’ is devoted primarily to an exhaustive 
listing of the separate classes of words and figures of speech in Wilde’s writing. Whether 
such a tabulation enlarges our understanding of Wilde’s art is questionable; his works 
are, for the most part, so textured that the careful reader reaches nearly these same con 
clusions with far less effort. Mr. Ojala’s diligence has real merit, however, in the later 
chapters where he analyzes sentence construction and figure of speech patterns. Wilde 
failure to make full capital of his elaborate metaphors becomes very clear 

Both volumes are marred by vague and equivocal terminology. To illustrate ibjec 
tivity’’ apparently means the degree of narcissism present in a work of art; further, a 
predominantly subjective art must remain “embryonic.”’ Are we to assume, therefore 
that the highly ‘‘subjective’’ accomplishment of Proust, like that of Wilde, is condemned 
to the foetal condition? ‘‘Form”’ is another term too sketchily handled. Mlusive, admittedly, 
its very ubiquitousness in these volumes demands more than the elementary definition 
and sliding seale of illustration it receives 

The total work is further weakened by the author’s imperfect understanding 


the 
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aesthetics of painting (of modern painting specifically) and of Wilde’s limited perception 
of this art. He praises Wilde’s exceptional talent as a ‘“‘color Impressionist,’’ but the color 
words used in evidence are hardly different in kind from the ones poets have traditionally 
employed; nor does he prove that Wilde as an art critic was gifted with anything more 
than a superficial appreciation. 

One major point, especially, emerges from this work: despite his paradoxical nature, 
Wilde as an artist was essentially uncomplex. Once we have traced his derivations, have 
understood his talent for riposte and epigram, and have seen his penchant for decoration 
as a mode of art and life, we have him. Perhaps this clarity is a compliment to Mr. Ojala’s 
success; but one cannot help wishing that the same care and effort had been lavished on an 
artist of larger, less-refined dilemmas. 

Ropert L. PETERS 


VALENTINER, W. R. Rembrandt and Spinoza: a Study in the Spiritual Conflicts in 

Seventeenth-Century Holland. London, 1957, Phaidon Press, pp. 87, 14 pls., $4.75. 

In his Introduction the author tells us that in this book ‘‘an attempt is made to show 
that Spinoza and Rembrandt represent two opposing conceptions in the Dutch culture 
of the seventeenth century: the rationalistie and the intuitive.’’ Such an effort to clarify 
the workings of a culture by showing the relationships between its component parts and 
traditions is always welcome, and Mr. Valentiner, who has spent many years studying 
the Dutch masters, is eminently well qualified to do the job. Following his statement of 
purpose, the author summarizes in the space of a page and a half the character of the two 
men as representing these two views of life and in a brief paragraph indicates that they 
held in common an intense devotion to ethical problems and a belief in an essential unity 
of existence. This beginning holds out fine hope for the remainder of the book, but, unfortu 
nately, here is the first, best, and last mention that is made of most of these points. The 
author never really convincingly demonstrates any of this in the rest of the book. The 
value of this little study is in its giving hints and pointing directions for further study. 

In discussing the development of the two men, the author represents the date July 
1656, the explusion of the young Spinoza from the Synagogue because of his heretical 
thinking and the bankruptcy of the middle-aged Rembrandt in the same year, as a sort 
of turning point in both their lives. Afterwards, Spinoza set about formulating his phi 
losophy, and Rembrandt began his great major works. 

In considering the problem of whether Rembrandt and Spinoza actually knew one 
another, Mr. Valentiner does a fine job of presenting the available evidence. There is no 
direct evidence to support a positive conclusion, but the circumstances of their living in 
close proximity and of having mutual friends and a common interest in art and the Men 
nonites leads to the conclusion that they probably met on occasion but were not friends. 
Mr. Valentiner shows that one of Rembrandt’s portraits, that of the Young Jewish Student, 
could easily represent Spinoza. 

The attempt to relate the two men to the Dutch political and religious currents of their 
time is probably the least successful portion of the book. To the tremendous confusion 
arising from trying to explain the manifold political and religious divisions within a few 
pages is added the confusion of the author’s language, which throughout is far short of 
precision and clarity. When he comes to consider whether Rembrandt was a Mennonite, 
Mr. Valentiner shows himself to be in complete command of the sources on Rembrandt. 
This is perhaps the most thorough treatment given any part of the book. 

Commenting upon the different ways in which Spinoza and Rembrandt viewed the 
ancient world, Mr. Valentiner represents Rembrandt, revealed through his paintings, as 
essentially a part of the Realist-Mystical tradition stemming from Plato mis-read, while 
Spinoza is seen as active in the cause of Democritus and Lucretius in their struggle for 
order in a world of chaos. 

A short section near the end of the book in which the author is relating Vermeer to 
Rembrandt and the century is one of the most interesting of all. In fact, the reader is here 
given more of an insight into Vermeer’s work as an artist than he has got concerning either 
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Rembrandt or Spinoza. This brings us to the major failing of the book. Unless one were 
already familiar with the work of Rembrandt and the philosophy of Spinoza, much of what 
Mr. Valentiner has to say would be lost to him. The book would be vastly improved were it 
longer so that a great deal more background and interpretive material on the works of these 
men could be included. This, moreover, would doubtless, have lead to the correction of 
minor oversights which tend to keep the reader in the dark, such as the complete omission 
of Rembrandt’s birth and death dates from a short book otherwise crammed with exact 
figures. 
JERAH JOHNSON 


Linpstrom, Miriam. Children’s Art. U. of California P., 1957, pp. 100, 57 ills., 15 pls. in 
color, $1.50. 
The author, a curator at the de Young Memorial Museum in San Francisco, has written 
a book which should be gratefully used by art educators and by parents. In clear and lucid 
language, and based on eighteen years of experience with children’s museum classes, it 
tells approximately what to expect in drawing and painting from children at different 
stages of development from ages two through fifteen. It also contains a chapter dealing 


with the special problem of exceptional ability and development as it is infrequently en 


countered. This museum program follows the natural maturation of the child’s technical 
abilities, intelligence, and ability to express himself visually 

The validity of such a program depends largely on how it utilizes the museum’s collee 
tions in the process of education. If it fails to make good use of such works, it runs the risk 
of merely duplicating the experiences of the art room at school. The program at the de 
Young Museum is concerned not only with the training of artists, but also, and largely, 
with the development of mature human beings capable of understanding sesthetic expres 
sions of all kinds. There is little doubt that some kind of creative experience will help to 
develop this ability to appreciate, but whether it is necessary, as Mrs. Lindstrom implies 
on p. 88, is debatable. The appreciation of art is often most highly developed in those who 
do not create, and never have created, works of art. 

Philosophically, the approach of this book is relativistic, and it is suggested that famili 
arity with the many views possible in art will encourage children to abandon their immature 
demand for absolute answers. Whether such a transference of a lesson learned in one field 
to a general point of view is usual or even probable, is also debatable. These are minor 
points, however, in a book which is somewhat unusual for its intelligence and clarity in a 
sometimes foggy field, and it should be a welcome addition to the shelves of art educators 
everywhere. 

MpWARD HENNING 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Readers are invited to send in items of interest for NOTES AND NEWS and 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 


ASA ANNUAL MEETING, 1958 


At the time this issue went to press the following information was available concerning 
the meeting of the Society, October 30-November 1, at the University of Cali 
fornia, Berkeley, California. Plans made at this early date are of course subject to some 


change. In September a letter to all members will contain details of the meeting and any 
interim changes. The committee is composed of the following: Honorary Chairman, 
STEPHEN C. Pepper; Chairman, Kari ASCHENBRENNER (University of California, 
Berkeley); SraNLEY CAVELL and Davip Park (University of California, Berkeley); HeLMut 
HUNGERLAND; and CATHERINE Rav (Dominican College of San Rafael) 

The Hotel Durant, 2600 Durant Avenue, Berkeley 4, California, will be the convention 
headquarters. The specific building on the campus in which we will meet has not yet been 
determined. Those taking trains to the meeting can get off at the Berkeley station. Buses 
or taxis can then be taken to the campus. Those flying will either land at Oakland, which is 
on the Berkeley side of the bay, or at San Francisco. Taxis, buses, and the interurban 
transit system offer transportation from the airports. 


The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics met Saturday evening, April 12, at the residence of 
Dr. and Mrs. WILLIAM PowELL JONES. The co-hosts were Dr. and Mrs. Davip Lioyp 
STEVENSON. Proressor KE. H. Gomsricu, of the University of London, spoke on 
‘“‘Mannerism: a Case History,’’ illustrated with slides 

The final meeting of the 1957-58 season took place on Saturday evening, May 17, at the 
residence of Mr. and Mrs. Ernst Payer. The co-hosts were Mr. and Mrs. GEorGE CoBURN 
Baui. A. BEVERLY BARKSDALE, manager of The Cleveland Orchestra, and for many years 
curator of music at the Toledo Museum of Art, spoke on the subject, “500 Years of Music 
Printing and Engraving,” illustrated with slides and records. JAMES R. JOHNSON, assistant 
professor of art at Western Reserve University, was elected chairman for 1958-59 


CALIFORNIA DIVISION OF THE ASA 


The California Division of the American Society for Aesthetics met at San Francisco 
State College on May 9-10. IAN McGreat of Sacramento State College was chairman of the 
program for May 9. Papers read at this meeting included: ‘The Role of Communication in 
Art: A Psychoanalytic Interpretation”? by Jacques Scunier, University of California, 
Berkeley; ‘“Morphic Recapitulation in Furor Seribendi”’ by Roperr PEARSALL, Sacramento 
State College; and “Literature, Psychoanalysis and the Emperor's New Clothe 
by MARILYN Meyer, San Jose State College. A dinner and social hour were held that 
evening. 

SipNeyY ZINK of San Jose State College was the chairman for the May 10 meeting. Papers 
read at that time ineluded: ‘‘The Logie of Scehopenhauer’s Aesthetics’? by Prrer 
KOESTENBAUM of San Jose State College; “Perception and Composition”? by Tarmo Pasvo 
of Sacramento State College; “Pure Visibility and Empathy: Two Roots of Contemporary 
Criticism” by Ernest Munpvt of San Francisco State College; and ‘““The Meaning of Jmpor 
tance in Aesthetic Criticism” by J. H. Fauror of Sacramento State College 


The Summer Institute of Aesthetics, sponsored by the department of philosophy 
University of New Mexico, was held at Taos, New Mexico, from June 16-20. Topics inelus 
“What is Art?’ “Aesthetic Experience and Art Appreciation,’ “Art Criticism,’’ and 
Social Importance of Art.’’? H. G. ALEXANDER, professor of westhetics at the Univer 
New Mexico, was director of the Institute 
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The International Bibliography of Philosophy which abstracts and lists all books appear- 
ing in philosophy on a world-wide basis announces its new, regular subscription rate as 
$4.00 a year. Orders should besent to Prof. Paul W. Kurtz, Trinity College, Hartford6, Conn. 


The American Council of Learned Societies announces a grant of $500,000 from the Ford 
Foundation for a program to encourage scholarly congresses to meet in the United States. 
International congresses in the humanities and the social sciences will be supported by these 
funds over a period of five to ten years. Unlike their counterparts abroad, American schol- 
arly societies have no access to public funds for cultural purposes. The Ford Foundation 
grant will help defray the cost of scholarly meetings, thus aiding foreign scholars to meet 
in the United States. 


ABOUT ASA MEMBERS 


SipNey ARNOLD, editor of The Arts and Philosophy, and his wife Dr. MARIAN ARNOLD 
have been elected Membres associés of the Académie de Macon (France)... .E&bMUND 
CHAPMAN has just returned from an extended trip to Europe where he photographed ex 
amples of 19th and 20th century architecture for his forthcoming book. ...RaLpn T. Cor 
who spent last year at the Victoria and Albert is now a Museum Curator at the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington D.C Vicror ERiLicn was awarded a lecturing Fulbright 
to Leiden for the academic year 1957-58 and a Guggenheim Fellowship for a study of modern 
Slavie literatures in France and England. His paper ‘‘SSome Uses of Monologue in Prose 


, 


Fiction” will appear in the Proceedings of the 1957 Congress of the International Federation of 
Modern Languages and Literatures in Heidelberg. .. SHERMAN I. Leg, formerly associate 
director of the Cleveland Museum of Art, became director of that institution on April 1. 
He also remains its curator of Oriental art... .LesteR D. LONGMAN, formerly professor of 
art at the State University of lowa, has been appointed professor of art and head of the art 
department at the University of California, Los Angeles. ...Wittiam M. MILuIKEN, 
director emeritus of the Cleveland Museum of Art, is traveling in Europe. He attended the 
Brussels World’s Fair. ...Max Rieser read a paper in February of this year at Columbia 
University on ‘‘Marxist and Materialist Aesthetics.’’ In January he published a paper in 
the literary supplement of Neue Ziircher Zeitung (Switzerland) on the ‘‘Influence of Ernst 
Cassirer on American Aestheties.’’. . .KENNETH F. Barges, CHARLES 8S. Forp, JANET Mack, 
WitiiamM McVey, Leon G. Miuuer, and Pau Travis exhibited their work at the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art from May 14-June 22 as part of that museum’s Annual Exhibition of 
Work by Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
FRANCE 


The French Society for Aesthetics met on December 21, 1957 for a talk by Mme Laurs 
Gakcin on ‘“Temps Poétique et Temps Plastique.’? Mme Garcin spoke of the problems in 
volved in the translation of poetic into plastic rhythms through the use of the animated 
film. After her lecture, there was a projection of the film Le Voyageur, after the poem by 
Apollinaire. The designs for the film were done by Mme Garcin. Other designs by Mme 
Garcin for animated films include A une Passante, after the poem by Baudelaire, and Les 
Chants de Maldoror (Le Comte de Lautréamont). Recent paintings and designs by Mme 
Garcin were exhibited last year at Galerie 93, Faubourg Saint-Honoré, during the month of 
October. 

The Society met again on March 15, 1958 for a lecture by Roperr Moyse, Attaché de 
Recherches au C.N.R.S., on “Analyse Cinématographique d’une Statuaire Polychrome.’’ 


At the April 19 meeting JEAN-CLAubE Piauer, Docteur és-Lettres, spoke on ‘‘Le Silence,’ 
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discussing its philosophical and metaphysical implications. The topic of the May 17 program 
was ‘‘Le Bumba Meu Boe: Une ‘Danse Dramatique’ Brésilienne,”’ alecture given by MicHEeL 
Simon. Mile Lepa CoELno bE FReITAs provided musical illustrations of the subject 

Revue d’Esthétique, quarterly publication of the French Society for Aesthetics, published 
under the direction of Ex1eNNE Sourtau and Raymonp Bayer, contains the following 
main articles in Vol. X, No. 2, April-June 1957: ‘‘L’Insolite’’ by M. Guiomar; ‘‘La structure 
esthétique du ‘Portrait des Arnolfini’ de Jean Van Eyck”? by M. N&ponceuiE; “A propos 
de Pindare”’ by M. Durrenneg; ‘‘Une recherche de simultanéité théAtrale’’ by G. pe Givray 


ITALY 
Rivista di Estetica, published three times a year by the /stituto di Estetica of the Uni 
versity of Turin, founded by Luigi STEFANINI, and edited by Lurai Pargeyson, contains the 
following main articles in Vol. II, No. 3, September-December 1957: ‘‘Arte e matematica”’ 
by Pius Servien; “Il linguaggio come autoanalisi’’ by SANTINO CARAMELLA; “‘Aporie della 
ricerca estetica’’ by GLauco CaMBON; “‘Bacone tra Rinascimento e Barocco”’ by Luctano 
ANCESCHI; ‘“‘Prime poesie goethiane sull’arte’? by Luiar1 PAREyson; ‘‘L’estetica francese 


tra il positivismo e la fenomenologia (Lalo, Souriau, Bayer)”; ‘La musicologia di T. W 
Adorno” by ELfémi1reE Zouia. Congressi e Ragguagli: “Per un’educazione estetica extra 


scolastica”’’ by Grito DorFLes 


JAPAN 


Bigaku (Aesthetics), quarterly publication of the Japanese Society for Aesthetics, contains 
the following main articles, with English summaries, in Vol. 8, No. 4, March 1958: ‘‘The 
Problem of Achromatism in Sculpture’? by Tatsuo Onari; “On the Development of 
Metope-Relief in the Greek Temple’? by Micutya Marsusuima; “On the Flowers 
in Botticelli’s Painting, A Consideration of the Quattrocento Florentine School 
by Karsuya Hamaya; “Mythos and Ethos in Tragedy”’ by Takentxo Torsu; ‘“The Main 
Current of Literary Consciousness in Japan—from Ancient Age to Middle Age’’ by Tosto 
Kitazumti; ‘On the Ancient ‘Shaku’ in the Pre-Asuka Era”’ by Tat Karo 


SPAIN 


Revista de Ideas Estéticas, quarterly publication of the Instituto Diego Velazquez 
(Seecién de Estética), Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cienti{ficas, contains the follow 
ing muin articles, with English summaries, in Vol. XV, No. 60, October-December 1957 
“De la Belleza absoluta”’ by J. L. Micé Bucn6én, 8. I.; “Un enigma de nuestro tiempo: el 
dodecafonismo como nueva poética musical’? by DoLores PaLA Berpeso; ‘Mariano de 
CAvia y las Bellas Artes’? by Enrique Parvo Canatis. 
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From the Reviews 


“Thomas Munro gathers in his two new volumes the fruit of his other 
studies and of his rich experience. ... All who are interested in aesthetics 
must be grateful to Thomas Munro for this book. It would be hard to imagine 
a more effective single impetus ‘toward science in aesthetics’ 
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been to make aesthetics an objective science. There can be no question about 
the importance of his achievement. [This volume represents] the logical co 
ordination of a vast field of hitherto amorphous material, and Dr. Munro 
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